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THE CHRONICLES OF OKLAHOMA 


IN HONOR OF ITS THIRTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY 
The Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 


'an institution maintained by the State of Oklahoma, is happy to 


» a. 


_ present to the readers of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, this issue in a 


new and what we think is a beautiful cover. This new dress may be 


used hereafter for many volumes, still it is especially pleasing to 


accent the remarkable event of founding the oldest permanent his- 
torical journal in the State of Oklahoma launched in January, 1921. 


The highlights attending the development of the Chronicles are 
as follows: 


First: Oklahoma Historical Society founded in Kingfisher, 
Oklahoma Territory, May 26, 1893. 


Second : Mistletoe. Leaves, a small four page weekly, issued by the 


- Society, William P. Campbell, Custodian, put forth August 5, 1893; 
_ discontinued, 1895. 


Third: Historia, a quarterly of 8 to 16 pages, was launched 
September 15, 1909. The last issue of this journal was put forth 
July 1, 1922. 


Fourth: The Board of Directors, May 6, 1920, decided to pub- 
lish a quarterly magazine devoted to the history of Oklahoma called 
the Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


Fifth: A committee composed of Robert L. Williams, Judge of 
the Federal Court, Eastern District of Oklahoma, State Treasurer 
A. N. Leecraft, and Professor J. S. Buchanan, Professor of History, 
University of Oklahoma, was appointed to make arrangements for 
publishing the same. 


Sizth: The committee appointed Professor J. S. Buchanan, 
Managing Editor, and Edward EH. Dale, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, University of Oklahoma, as Associate Editor. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY in 1921 


JASPER Srpes, President 

ANTON H. Cuassen, Vice President 
Tuomas H. Dorin, Vice President 
JosspH B. THoBuRN, Secretary 
FRANK J. Wykorr, Treasurer 

W. P. CAMPBELL, Custodian 


Volume 1, Number 1 of the Chronicles of Oklahoma issued 
January 1921. 


Volume 30, No. 1 of The Chronicles of Oklahoma issued in the 
Spring of 1952, 4000 in number, to Annual and Life members, high 
schools, 180 Exchanges, state university and colleges, and libraries 
of the State. 


https /larchive.org/details/the-chronicles-of-oklahoma_winter-1951 e195 
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WHAT EVERY OKLAHOMAN SHOULD KNOW* 
By Edgar 8. Vaught 


INTRODUCTION 


by Honorable Edgar Sullins Vaught, United States Distr 
Peas itrct Should be read by every teacher of history in i 
Oklahoma high schools to his or her classes. It is succinct, clear and com 
MAE LAER op came to Oklahoma in 1901 and in March 14 
he was chosen Superintendent of Oklahoma City Schools. He entered t 
practice of law in 1906 and in a@ short time became one of the leading me 
bers of the Bar of the State. His ability as a writer and speaker became? 
well recognized over the State and the United States that he was elevat 

to the position of leader in 1922 of the Lions Club International over 
parts of the world. In 1928 President Coolidge appointed him as Unit 
States District Judge, Western District, which position he now holds. 
Every teacher of history should recognize that this is no ordinary artici 
—Charles Evans, Editor 


Some years ago, in conversation with a friend of mine fra 
another state, in which we were discussing the relative advanta, 


‘“‘The trouble with you people in Oklahoma is that you have no h- 
tory. You are too new to have a history.’’ I replied that I thoug: 


revealed it becomes an outstanding record of discovery, growth a 
development of this section of our country—the Great Southw 
In fact, I think I can demonstrate that Oklahoma history is such tha 
in comparison with that of any of the other states, it will not suff 


The history of Oklahoma, so far as we know it, begins in 154 
to 1542 when Coronado in his famous search for gold came throug 
Oklahoma from Mexico and thus attempted to extend Spanish d: 
minion. The name Santa Fe is a striking example of the effect c 
this noted Spanish excursion. Other Spanish names which an 
existent in Oklahoma are Cimarron, Canadian (from Rio Canada 
Rio Mora (for Mulberry), and once, Rio Nutria (for Beaver Creek: 
At about the same time, however, that Coronado was attempting ¢ 
gratify a greedy curiosity, the French were approaching from anothe 
direction. The French were great hunters and fishermen and ir: 
stead of marching across the plains, they resorted to their boats an 
came up the Mississippi River to the Arkansas and thence by thi 


* Address delivered by Hon. Edgar S. Vaught November 14, 1945, before th’ 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in Oklahoma City. 
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\rkansas to the present sites of Fort Gibson and Muskogee in Okla- 
oma. They left their impress and many of the names now existing in 
)klahoma were given by the French, such as Fourche Maline, Salli- 
aw, Dardenne, Poteau and Sans Bois. 


_ The intense rivalry existing between Spain and France in Europe 
ad its influence in the new country across the Atlantic and from 
His time there was bitter contention as to the ownership of what is 
ow Oklahoma. In 18038, however, Napoleon, because of his mis- 
ortune in Europe and his fear that the French possessions in 
America might be acquired by England or Spain, ceded what was 
mown as, and has since been designated as, the Louisiana Purchase 
yhich included all of the French territory west of the Mississippi, 
orth of the Spanish possessions, to the United States. 


The Louisiana Purchase in many respects is the most important 
tep in the development of the United States as a nation. Prior to 
he acquisition of this vast territory by the United States, Spain, and 
ater Wrance, for nearly forty years had blocked the throat—the 
mouth of the Mississippi River—to the development of what is 
mown as the Middle West. The Mississippi River and its tributaries 
lonstituted practically the only means of transportation and that 
erritory lying adjacent to this river and its tributaries was seriously 
ected by the fact that Spain, and later France, refused to the 
United States access to the Mississippi through the New Orleans 
ntrance except by special permit. 


In 1763, by the Treaty of Paris, France ceded all of the Louisiana 
erritory to Spain and Spain continued to occupy and extend her 
lominion until the year 1800 when, because of Spain’s embarrassing 
ituation with reference to her possessions and her increasing debts 
jue to her wars in Europe, Charles IV of Spain ceded the Louisiana 
erritory back to France, but with the condition that if it was ever 
wain ceded away by France, it should revert to Spain. When, there- 
‘ore, in 1803 the Louisiana territory was purchased outright by the 
Jnited States, Spain’s friendly attitude toward the United States 
was not increased in any manner. 


Immediately thereafter there was friction between the United 
States and Spain over the boundary line between their respective 
d0ssessions. At that time Spain and Mexico claimed possession of 
11 that section north and northwest of Mexico, including what is 
now Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma and portions of what is now 
Xolorado, Arizona and California. But the event, in relation to this 
friction, with which we in Oklahoma are directly concerned, was 
the signing of a treaty in the year 1819 between the United States 
md Spain which provided that the Red River should constitute the 
youndary between their respective possessions. In the same year, 
i819, Congress created Arkansas Territory which embraced sub- 
tantially all of the territory now included in the states of Oklahoma 


und Arkansas. 
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In 1820 Congress proceeded to make some provision for th 
segregation of the various Indian tribes in order that there might b 
less conflict between the Indians and the whites. Prior to this tim 
what is now Oklahoma was a hunter’s paradise. The French hunter 
and tradesmen, among whom were the Chouteaus, collected vast store 
of hides and skins and carried them down the Arkansas River t 
New Orleans for sale. In 1824 there were more than two thousan 
hunters in this territory. 


In 1832 Congress, pursuing its former policy, provided for : 
commission known as the Stokes Commission to deal with the Indian 
in the new territory and to negotiate treaties leading to friendshij 
and more peaceful relations between the government and the Indians 
This was a monumental undertaking. When we think of the numerou: 
tribes of Indians which inhabited this section, at least for a portion 
of the time, we are not only impressed with the magnitude of the 
undertaking of bringing about peaceful relations, but we learn where 
many of our present Oklahoma names originated. The tribes tha: 
have since occupied this territory include the Senecas, Choctaws: 
Cherokees, Creeks, Osages, Wichitas, Wacoes, Comanches, Kiowasi 
Delawares, Quapaws, Seminoles, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Sae anc 
Foxes, Pawnees, Iowas, Kickapoos, Shawnees, Potawatomis, Poncas 
Sioux, Otoes and Missouris. 


On August 24, 1835, in a meeting held at Camp Holmes near tha 
present site of Lexington, Oklahoma, in what is now Clevelanc 
County, the Stokes Commission and other representatives of tha 
federal government entered into a treaty with the various tribee 
of Indians which is regarded as the first made by the United Statee 
with the wild Indians in Oklahoma. These tribes previously hac 
had contact with Mexico and many of whom for that reason spoke 
the Mexican language. 


President Jackson, shortly prior to this time, had made treaties 
with the Indians east of the Mississippi, particularly the Cherokees. 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles, which provided for: 
their transfer from that section to the new Indian Territory, and 
after Arkansas was admitted as a state in 1836, all of what is now 
Oklahoma, except the Panhandle, was designated Indian Territory, 
set apart for tribes from the southeastern states and from Ohio. 


This period saw the ‘‘Trail of Tears’? when the Five Civilized 
Tribes were forced to leave their homes, the burial grounds of their: 
ancestors and all of those things so traditionally dear to them, int 
Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Florida and establish new homes in the Indian Territory. 
It is charitable to say that they were unwilling emigrants. Thousands: 
of them died on the way. Some of the Cherokees escaped to their: 
former homes in the Smoky Mountains. In fact, such a large 
number refused to come, or escaped, and made their homes in the: 
Smoky Mountains and nearby sections that many years later the: 
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Cherokee Reservation was set apart in North Carolina where a 
eo of Cherokees now have their homes and schools, and live peace- 
fully. 


Many of the Indian tribes had Negro slaves, so in the Civil War 
the Indian Territory with its various tribes took sides with the Con- 
federacy against the Union. 


About 1866 Congress again disturbed the relations existing in 
Indian Territory. Many thousands of acres of valuable land had 
not been occupied by the Indians and there was a demand for addi- 
tional land for white settlement, so other treaties were negotiated 
(Gf forceful submission could be regarded as negotiation.) Later 
all tribes were required to sell their lands to the United States and 
it was not many years until the United States owned much of what 
formerly had belonged to the Indians in Indian Territory. 


In 1889 Congress, by appropriate act, opened the central portion 
of the Indian Territory to white settlement and attached to the Terri- 
tory for governmental purposes certain other sections. The Five 
Civilized Tribes occupied what after 1889 was known as Indian Terri- 
tory, but in 1889 when the famous ‘‘run’’ was had and from which 
date we mark the beginning of Oklahoma as a territory and state, 
the following counties were organized, to-wit: Logan, Oklahoma, 
Cleveland, Canadian, Kingfisher and Payne. The Territory of Okla- 
homa was organized by Act of Congress in May, 1890, in order that 
there might be some form of government in this new country which 
had been opened to settlement. 


It is not necessary to relate here matters which are well-known 
to most of my audience—how the people came from every state in 
the Union, with little or much, as the case might be, to found new 
homes and help found a great commonwealth. No higher tribute 
ean be paid to the type and character of citizenship than the fact 
that from April, 1889 to May, 1890, the people in the new Oklahoma 
Territory existed without any law or any organization of state or 
county or city government. The only laws in existence were those 
of the United States and the only officers empowered to enforce 
those laws were the United States marshals and their various deputies. 


After May, 1890, however, the Territory was organized as a 
government. A governor and other territorial officers were appointed, 
a legislature was elected, and a form of government was in force 
in the Territory. The various county organizations had their be- 
ginning. Laws governing not only the counties but the cities and 
districts were enacted. Provisions for schools were made also and 
the embryonic state had its beginning. 


In September, 1891, the United States Government had effected 
its treaty with the Sac and Fox Indians whereby what is known as 
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the Sae and Fox Reservation was opened for white settlement and 
two additional counties were organized, known as Lincoln and Potta- 
watomie. 


In April, 1892, treaties were made whereby the government 
came into ownership of certain lands in the western part of what is 
now Oklahoma, known as the Cheyenne and Arapahoe section. This 
was admitted to the new Territory as six additional counties, namely, 
Blaine, Dewey, Day, Roger Mills, Custer and Washita. 


In 18938, by the treaty with the Cherokees, the government came 
into possession of what is known as “‘the strip’’, which consisted of 
the northern portion of the present state of Oklahoma extending from 
the Osage country to the Texas border, a territory larger than the 
state of Massachusetts. This section was opened to settlement in 1893 
under the second ‘‘run’’ and seven counties were formed from this 
additional territory: Kay, Grant, Garfield, Pawnee, Woods, Wood- 
ward and Noble. 


In 1901 the Kiowa and Comanche country which had been pur- 
chased by the government, was opened to settlement and three addi- 
tional counties were added to the new Territory: Kiowa, Comanche 
and Caddo. 


There are two additions to Oklahoma, however, which have an 
unusually interesting history. The Spanish treaty of 1819 provided 
that the dividing line between the United States and the Spanish 
territory should be the Red River, running east and west, and the one 
hundredth meridian, running north and south. The Red River, 
however, has two forks, one extending in a westerly direction known 
as the South Fork and one running in a northwesterly direction 
known as the North Fork. After admission of Texas as a state, in 
1845, that territory between the two branches of the Red River was 
claimed both by Texas, which had organized the disputed territory 
as Greer County, Texas, and by the United States. This engendered 
intense rivalry between Texas and the United States and much un- 
certainty on the part of the occupants of the lands in Greer County. 
Both the government and Texas stood by their contentions and Presi- 
dent Cleveland, in December, 1887, issued a proclamation declaring 
the disputed lands to be part of the Indian Territory and warning 
all persons against selling or purchasing any of the land. That was 
the situation when Congress, in May, 1890, created the Territory of 
Oklahoma. 


In order, however, that this matter might be settled definitely 
and permanently, the Attorney General of the United States was 
directed to bring suit in the United States Supreme Court against 
the State of Texas for determination of the title to Greer County, 
which turned on the question of whether the North Fork or the South 
Fork was the stream contemplated in the treaty with Spain in 1819. 
The suit was filed in October, 1890, and became one of the most 


UA 
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_ famous suits in our judicial history. In 1896 The Supreme Court, in 
_ this case (United States v. Texas, 162 U.S.1), held that the South 
_ Fork was the main stream and boundary and, therefore, the area in 
dispute was part of the United States and thus became part of Okla- 
~ homa Territory. In March, 1896, President Cleveland issued a 
proclamation declaring this area, that is Greer County, to be in.a state 
of reservation until it should be opened for settlement and on the 
following May, Congress enacted legislation declaring the former 
_ Greer County, Texas, to be Greer County, Oklahoma Territory, with 
Mangum as the county seat. 


Another interesting bit of history has to do with what is known 

_as the Oklahoma Panhandle, which is a strip of land approximately 
34 miles wide extending 165 miles west of the northwest corner of 
Oklahoma Territory and lying between Texas and Kansas. By Act 
‘of Congress in September, 1850, of the Texas Legislature on Novem- 
ber 25, 1850, and by a proclamation of the President of December, 
1850, the State of Texas ceded to the United States all claim to the 
territory west of the one hundredth meridian and north of thirty six 
degrees and thirty minutes north latitude. This might be explained 
in another way. Under the Missouri Compromise, slavery was pro- 
hibited in all territory west of the Mississippi, except Missouri, and 
north of the southern boundary of Missouri, which is thirty six de- 
grees and thirty minutes north latitude. When Texas sought ad- 
“mission as a state, that portion of Texas north of thirty six degrees, 
thirty minutes, was north of the prohibited boundary and slavery 
could not exist in that section. In other words, Texas preferred to 
cede that part of Texas north of thirty six, thirty, later known as 
“‘No Man’s Land’’, to the United States in order that the remainder 
of the state of Texas could be recognized as a slave state. For many 
years after 1850, then, this strip, which we have always known in 
Oklahoma as the Panhandle or No Man’s Land, was occupied as 
a ranch country. It was not a part of any state and was wholly 
without law. After Oklahoma Territory was organized, Congress pro- 
vided that this ‘‘No Man’s Land’’ should be attached to Oklahoma 
Territory and thereafter it was known as Beaver County until state- 
hood. The constitution, in dividing the Territory of Oklahoma into 
counties, made three counties out of the Panhandle—Texas, Cimarron 
and Beaver, and they are now three counties in the state of Oklahoma. 


‘ 


The Territory of Oklahoma had a marvelous growth from 1889 
to 1907. Her citizens were ambitious for statehood. One group 
wanted a separate state out of Oklahoma Territory and these were 
known as the ‘‘double statehood group’’. Another strong group 
saw the possibilities of developing an even greater commonwealth 
by uniting the two territories, Indian Territory and Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, into the State of Oklahoma. This engendered much debate and 
developed intense jealousies on the part of the two Territories. Many 
ambitious statesmen, believing that two states would furnish more 
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public offices than one, insisted on two states. In June, 1906, Con- 
gress passed what is known as the Enabling Act which provided for 
the organization of the State of Oklahoma out of the two Territories. 
News of the passage of this Act was greeted with great enthusiasm in 
both Territories because the matter was settled once and for all. Mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention were elected, as provided by the 
Act, the constitution was written and adopted, and on November 16, 
1907, the new state started on its career as the forty sixth state in 
the Union. 


The history of Oklahoma since 1907 is well known to most of you, 
and the progressive development of this young state has challenged 
the attention of the entire nation. According to the 1940 census, 
we have a population of approximately two and a half million which 
is in excess of the population of any of twenty six states. From raw 
prairie country, we have started from the ‘‘grass roots’’ so to speak. 
We have developed a system of education that is a credit to any 
state. Our State University, our Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, our various teachers’ colleges and our other higher institutions 
of learning would be a credit to many of the older states. No state 
in the Union can boast of more beautiful churches than Oklahoma. 
Religion has played an important part in our development. Our 
people as a whole are lawabiding and certainly our citizenship is 
representative of the best type and character of citizenship in this 
nation. With approximately two per cent of our citizenship foreign 
born, we might say that our people are truly American citizens. 


The state has gone far commercially. We have great highway 
systems, factories, manufacturing institutions of various characters, 
and in recent years, Oklahoma has become one of the greatest oil 
producing states in the Union. 


Oklahoma has taken its place among the leading states as an 
agricultural state. As a cotton, wheat and corn producer, the state 
holds a high rank, while pecans, fruits, berries and many other 
products are produced in abundance. 


Nature has done much for Oklahoma. Its climate is ideal with 
the exception perhaps of thirty days in midsummer. It is a health- 
ful country. In fact, practically everything in Oklahoma has some- 
thing to command our admiration. Oklahomans should feel proud 
of their state. 


Quit apologizing that you live in Oklahoma, and when you speak 
of your state, speak of it with a spirit of pride and not with apology. 
If you prefer to live in another state than Oklahoma, there are plenty 
of transportation facilities to satisfy your desire. I have long felt 


that it is much more patriotic, if you do not like a community or state, 
to move. 
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Oklahoma has been built by the sacrifices of her citizenship.! We 
have had nothing given to us. The raw prairie and the sod houses 
have given way to cultivated fields and modern homes and the early 
day settlers, who endured all character of hardship, today see in the 
sons and daughters whom they have given to the new state, our 
leaders in the state, in the church, in education and in the business 
world. Those of us who have lived in Oklahoma for the past forty 
years like to think, with pride even though without justification, that 
we have contributed to the development of our new state and therefore 
that we are a part of it. 


In taking this position I would not leave the impression that I 
think there is no room for improvement. There are many things 
which will stand modification and improvement. Our educational 
system, our methods of agriculture, our government in state, county 
and city, our penal institutions, our respect for law, our participation 
in civic enterprises, our attitude toward religious, charitable and 
other eleemosynary institutions, all will stand a generous review, 
with such modifications and improvements as an enlightened intelli- 
gence will suggest. 


So I conclude with this thought, if we knew our state better, 
its history, its advantages and its possibilities, we would become more 
enthusiastic Oklahomans and have a greater pride in the state we 
have helped to build. 


1 Suggested Readings: Edward Everett Dale, Oklahoma: A Story of a 
State ew York, 1949) ; Grant Foreman, History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1942) ; 
Charles Evans, “The Heritage of the Oklahoma Child,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXII, No. 4 (Winter, 1944-45); Jesse R. Moore, “The Five Great Indian Na- 
tion,” ibid., Vol. XXIX, No. 3 (Autumn, 1951); George He Shirk, Peace on the 
Plains,” ibid., Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1950); Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to 
the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951) .—Ed. 
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HENRY LOWNDES MULDROW 
By Charles Evans 


It is said that the first impressions are the most lasting. It 
comes clearly to my memory when I first met Hal Muldrow some 
forty-five years ago. We were young men entering in upon fields of 
endeavor which would hold us in close association for almost half a 
century. As I met him I recognized that as Brutus said of Caesar: 
‘‘Here was a man with the elements so mixed in him, that Nature 
could stand up before all the world and say here is a man.’’ He 
looked the part; some six feet high, broad of shoulders, strong of limb, 
his sharp blue eyes keen as an eagle’s, brow and head moulded for 
mastery, he stood straight, a handsome figure, courteous, affable, 
direct, almost to the point of arrogance. One recognized in him 
that he would make a bold and ardent friend, or a dauntless, un- 
yielding enemy. Through the years I watched his career, I never 
had reason to change my first impression. 


In his last days, when prolonged illness had stripped him of his 
physical powers, I met him in the Masonic Temple at McAlester. 
Word had gone around through several hundred Masons that had 
gathered there that Hal Muldrow was very ill. The leader that 
through some half a century had shaped the course and developed in 
the largest measure the plans that had placed the great Masonic 
Order of Oklahoma in the front ranks among all the states of the 
Nation, might not be present, but they underestimated his devotion. 
He entered the corridors of the Temple and I heard him say to some 
of his friends who had gathered around him: ‘‘I would like to lie 
down; I should not have come, but my love and devotion to Masonry 
demanded that I make this trip.’’ That night around the banquet 
table he made his last appeal for and paid his final tribute to the 
Masonic Order which he held only second to the love and faith of his 
family. In a few days, he had passed from earth. 


Henry Lowndes Muldrow was born in Paducah, Kentucky, 
October 12th, 1872. His father, Major Robert Muldrow was born 
in Tibbee, Mississippi, and grew up inheriting all of the blood and 
traditions of one of the first families of that center of the Deep 
South. Major Muldrow was honor man of the first class to graduate 
from Mississippi State University. In a little while, Mississippi 
called him and he entered the Confederate States Army under General 
Bedford Forest and served with distinction throughout the entire 
war. Major Muldrow married Miss Annie Oliver, daughter of Simeon 
C. Oliver, one of the pre-war governors of the State of Mississippi. 
With such a lineage and environment it is no wonder that Hal 
Muldrow always dwelt with passionate love upon his parentage, 
nourished the traditions of and gave ardent devotion to the South. 


HENRY LOWNDES MULDROW 
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Because of deep resentment toward ‘‘Carpetbagism’’ in Mississippi, 
the Muldrow family moved to Paducah, Kentucky, in 1870. Major 
Muldrow died there when his son was only one year old and when 
Henry Lowndes Muldrow was eleven, his mother moved back to her 
native state of Mississippi. 


Hal was educated in the common schools of Oktibbeha county, 
Mississippi and the Mississippi A. and M. College, now Mississippi 
State college. Having won recognition as a competent and capable 
student he was invited to take a place in the Library of Congress 
which permitted him to enter George Washington University, and 
he graduated there with the degree of L.L.B. in 1894. 


Hearing much of the inviting new West, which had been accented 
by the ‘‘Great Run’’ on April 22, 1889, and the setting up of the 
government at Guthrie, of Oklahoma Territory, May 2, 1890, it is 
no wonder that his adventurous spirit brought him to the active coal 
and mining center of South McAlester. He had attached himself 
to the U. S. Geological Survey which had its Indian Territory head- 
quarters at that point. 


It was at this time that he made the greatest decision of his life. 
He met the daughter of the leading pioneer and wealthy merchant, 
David Osborn Fisher, Miss Mary Daisy Fisher. Member of a prom- 
inent Choctaw family, she was highly educated and beautiful, and on 
April 12th, 1899 in Tishomingo, he made her his wife. 


Just before his marriage, in 1899 the adventurous spirit of this 
young man was revealed when he accompanied a government geological 
expedition to Alaska and sighted the final angle measuring the height 
of Mount McKinley, the highest peak of North America. Young 
Muldrow’s reckoning of the height was never changed. His brother, 
the late Major Robert Muldrow, led the historic expedition and 
Muldrow glacier was subsequently named for him. 


Soon after his marriage, Hal Muldrow began the practice of law 
in Tishomingo, but his versatile nature demanded that other fields 
of endeavor should be explored and he gave much of his time to the 
real estate business. In 1901, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway, built a branch line from Haileyville through Tishomingo to 
Ardmore, and he was made townsite agent. 


Law, real estate and the railway business did not consume his 
energies so he entered into the buying and selling of cotton and gravel. 


The fine quality of his mind and the loftiness of his purposes 
were revealed when in 1911 the powers of the new State looked out 
for a man who could lead in the educational world. The A. and 
M. College at Stillwater, founded in the very first. days of Territorial 
life (1890), had grown to good proportions, but it did not meet the 
demands of a territory of 69,000 square miles. So Oklahoma set up 
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three subsidiary state agricultural colleges at Tishomingo, Lawton and 
Warner. They invited young Muldrow to take the presidency of 
the one at Tishomingo. He did the job well, but his aspirations 
led him into the fields of finance in April, 1912, when he associated 
himself with the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company to which 
he gave continuous, efficient and record-breaking service for forty 
years. In 1942, the President of the Minnesota Mutual revealed Mr. 
Muldrow as one of the really great salesmen of life insurance in 
America. He said: ‘‘While Muldrow has been relatively inactive 
for a number of years, he is eighth in volume of personally written 
insurance in force on the Company’s books, and has today the largest 
policyholder with the Minnesota Mutual,—W. E. Grisso of Seminole.’’ 


Desiring a larger, broader and a more central field for his in- 
surance and other enterprises, Mr. Muldrow moved to Norman in 
1914. Here, in the center of educational life, the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, he began a career that led him into a diversi- 
fied service to Oklahoma and the Nation that has seldom been sur- 
passed. 


A zealous Democrat, there was no field too small nor any council 
too large in state and national politics which he dared not enter. He 
was called by the Democratic party to manage two gubernatorial 
campaigns. He served as a member of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee and Chairman of the Congressional Committee, both with 
consumate success. 


His children growing up, he was interested in all phases of 
educational development. He served on the school board at Norman 
for many years and his indomitable courage, his stern convictions 
and his incisive thinking placed him in a little while upon the Board 
of Regents of the State University. With all honor to the com- 
petent and efficient men that have served the Board of Regents 
of the University since its founding, it is fair to say, that perhaps, 
no one has left his impression so thoroughly upon the growth, organi- 
zation and power of Oklahoma University, the foremost institution 
of learning of the State, as has Hal Muldrow. He demanded that 
the Board of Regents keep away from the President’s powers and 
prerogatives; he further demanded that the Board of Regents resist 
with all power possible any disposition on the part of any and all 
officials in the State government of Oklahoma to interfere in the 
business of the University, professional, financial, and the social 
order centering in and around the pupil activities of that institution. 
Said he, ‘‘Permit the Executive to be the executive.’? Because of his 
fearlessness, his unretreating honor, and his willingness to fight 
when attacked, he brought to this institution a new life of lofty in- 
dependance which is wholly necessary to any institution of learning. 


In 1925, out of his loyalty to his State and to the University that 
had honored him, he laid out a program whereby the fathers and 
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mothers who had given their sons and daughters to the University 
for character building, might be brought around the central altar 
from whence the highest ideals of the University issue, once each 
year. So, Hal Muldrow was the founder of Dads’ Day. For twenty- 
five years, it has been the force that has builded the University in the 
minds of the people of the State as one of the great institutions of 
America, a thing of lasting pride and power as no other instrument 
of practical growth for the University. This ‘‘Dads’ Day’’, with its 
gathering of thousands of family members centering around sons 
and daughters that had graduated, or were attending the University, 
has penetrated into the Governor’s Office, the legislative halls, into 
financial councils and into every corner of Oklahoma. Twenty 
years from the time that ‘‘Dads’ Day’’ was organized, Muldrow was 
made president of the group and held the secretaryship of the As- 
sociation until 1944, when he was again elected President. 


The first and most abiding loves of this man were his family 
and The Ancient and Accepted Rites of Freemasonry. His activities 
began as a Free Mason in 1899. He entered into all phases and 
branches of Masonic life, and in 1908 he became Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of Indian Territory. After statehood, when the 
two territorial grand lodges merged, Mr. Muldrow was honored by 
being made the first grand master of the Grand Lodge of the State 
of Oklahoma. He is the only man in all of the Oklahoma Masonic 
world that has ever received such a tribute. It is recorded that 
when he had reached the 33rd degree in 1909, he was the youngest 
“Mason in the world holding that degree. He was constantly en- 
larging the channels of Masonry in the State, and was the first to 
organize the Red Cross of Constantine in Oklahoma. Perhaps his 
erowning achievement in his long life’s work of fifty years in the 
Masonic world was to organize in 1930 the Masonic Charity Founda- 
tion of Oklahoma, which he served as Executive Secretary until the 
day of his death. Through this, he brought almost half a million 
dollars into the Oklahoma realm of Masonic charity, building a 
$300,000 dormitory on the campus at Norman to assist Masonic 
orphans. This foundation has increased under his skillful manage- 
ment until finally it embraces a fund of over a million dollars. It 
was the very substance of his life and he hope to bequeath to his 
sons, reverence and love for Masonic principles. He has succeeded: 
two of his sons holding 33rd degree, and the other, 32nd degree. In 
this connection, Osborn Fisher Muldrow, his oldest son is now one 
of the foremost in the ranks of the leaders in the Masonic organiza- 


tions of the State. 


John Ruskin said ‘‘No man can ride well to any battle without 
his sword being placed at his side by the hands of some noble 
woman.’’ This was more than true in the life of this man. Daisy 
Fisher Muldrow not only blessed Hal Muldrow with children, but 
gave constantly the faith and love that supported him in every effort 
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and lifted him to renown. There were five children—four sons an¢ 
a daughter. His oldest son, Osborn Fisher Muldrow, was born Jan 
uary 12, 1900. He was reared in the atmosphere of the Universit; 
and of course graduated from that institution. He married Mis 
Margaret Dannenberg, a daughter of a scion of a remarkable Indiaz 
family of the Cherokee Nation. Her great-grandfather, N. Di 
Dannenberg, occupied high stations in the early pioneer days ot 
the Cherokees. He was the First Worshipful Master of Masoni 
Lodge 21 of Tahlequah in the year 1850. This Lodge was foundec 
in 1828 in the very beginning days of the entrance of the Cheroke: 
people into the western lands of Arkansas Territory, now a part o: 
Oklahoma, when they were pushed out of Georgia and contiguou: 
states. Osborn Fisher Muldrow entered the business world and ha; 
won a leading place in that field. He was President of the Alumni 
Association of the University of Oklahoma and takes an active interes’ 
in all social matters in Seminole, and is a member of the Rotary Club! 
He has two children—Margaret Ann and Mary. 


Mattie Annie Reistle, his only daughter, is the wife of Car: 
K. Reistle, Vice President and Director of the Humble Oil Company; 
Houston, Texas, and the mother of four children: Betty Jean, Mattia 
Ann, Nancy Lee and Carl E. Reistle ITI. 


Henry Lowndes Muldrow, Jr— ‘Young Hal’’ as he is called: 
also graduated from the University of Oklahoma and followed ir 
his father’s footsteps as a leader in the insurance field. However: 
insurance became his lesser love because his in-born patriotic zea: 
led him into the service of the Oklahoma National Guard. His genuis 
for command immediately developed rapid promotion and when the 
Oklahoma National Guard became the central core of the 45th Di- 
vision of the United States Army and went overseas in World War II} 
young ‘‘Hal’’ Muldrow immediately was assigned a pivotal positior 
in that Division. General Ray S. McLain, commanding this Division 
at the battle of Lazerno Beach when the German forees brought 
every power to bear in an effort to annihiliate the American army 
as 1t attempted to establish a beach head that it might move Nortk 
in the conquest of Italy, and strike at the underbelly of the entire 
German army on the South, said in the presence of this writer the 
following: ‘‘Here was a crucial hour in history. Here was another 
Saratoga, a Gettysburg and a Saint Mehiel. If the Germans would 
drive the Americans back into the sea, they would shake the very 
foundations of this world-wide effort of democracy in their fight 
against tyranny. The 45th Division, with Major Hal Muldrow in 
command of and directing the artillery, was the very center of all 
the shot and shell by German land forces, the bombs and straffing 
from above; men were struck down on all sides, and it seemed that 
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the American battleships found their sharper, better range, and the 
day was won.’’ Today, Hal Muldrow, Jr., is Brigadier General of 


the United States Army in Korea and in charge of artillery of the 


45th Division. General Muldrow is married to the former Miss 


_ Claramae Bell, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Bell, a prominent 
Chickasaw family of Purcell, Oklahoma. 


In this brief sketch of the life of H. L. Muldrow, there is but 


one deduction that can be drawn from this story by General McLain: 


that is, that he was so consumed throughout his life by a noble 


_ fighting spirit, born of the blood and bone of the ‘‘Old South’’, digni- 


fied and ennobled by the pride and devotion to everything American 


_ that out of his family training came two sons, who have won dis- 
_ tinction in the service of their country. 


Perhaps it may be a statement repellent to critics, but since this 
sort of historical material must constantly keep in mind any in- 
fluence of good it may have upon the youth and parenthood that 
may read it, it clearly reveals that the children are the products of 
their homes. 


Alvin Montgomery Muldrow, the third son, made a distinguished 
record for courage and leadership on the field of battle in World 
War II and resigned from the Army as Lieutenant Colonel. He is 
now a wealthy ranchman and farmer and lives in Brownwood, Texas. 
He married Miss Vera Kennedy of Pauls Valley. They have two 
children: Hal Kennedy and Alvin Montgomery Muldrow, Jr. 


Another son, Lewis Lowndes Muldrow, was born at Norman and 
died there in 1918 at the age of seven. 


It would be wholly unfair in the record of his life story if it 
were not stated that among the faithful devotees of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, no one surpassed Mr. Muldrow. His deep in- 
terest in Oklahoma history, he and his good wife being ancestral 
American and Indian, a very part of the State, and his ability both 
as a writer and speaker to present the character and growth of this 
Commonwealth, it was natural that he should be honored by the 
directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society with a directorship for 
a period of ten years. He never missed a Board meeting without 
cause, and his sage counsel and enthusiastic effort to build the Society 
has assisted in the largest way toward lifting it to an institution whose 
influence is felt not only in Oklahoma, but throughout America. He 
set his heart upon building in the library of this Society a special 
division devoted to Masonic history. He did his work so well that 
today if the Masonic Lodges of Oklahoma had most of their records 
destroyed, they could find all of the real historical values of Masonic 
history in Oklahoma in the library of this Society. 

Solemn services were held for Henry Lowndes Muldrow at 2:00, 
Friday afternoon, May 18, 1951 in the First Presbyterian Church in 
Norman, Oklahoma. Dr. E. Kenneth Feavor, Pastor, before a large 
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group of the leading citizens throughout the State, among whom were 
the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, representatives from the 
Supreme Court, heads of the departments of state and dignitaries of 
every Masonic Order in Oklahoma, paid tribute, as follows: ‘‘We 
are gathered today to pay a last respect to a man who has lived and 
labored among us and made a mark for himself which shall endure 
as long as memory fails us not. Henry Lowndes Muldrow was a 
southern gentleman, strong of will, persistent in conviction, steadfast 
in his loyalties, aggressive toward the things in which he had interest, 
positive in his beliefs, always on the spot where he said he was, a man 
who sensed responsibilities and accepted them as sacred obligations 
upon him. He drew to himself a wide circle of friends. He left some 
of his fellowmen standing. I have often wondered what it is that 
makes a man. I have not yet found the answer, but I think I have 
some strong clues. One, and I put this at the top of the list, is the 
courage to be oneself. It was impossible to spend a few minutes 
with Mr. Muldrow without being impressed with the fact that he was 
an individual who had confidence in himself. He was aware of his 
dependence upon his fellowmen and deep down he knew that before 
God, his Creator, he was always a creature. But, acknowledging this 
dependence he had that kind of human decency which never forgets 
that a man must be a man to the best of his ability. This he always 
tried to be. Some disliked him for it. Those nearest to him, especially 
his own children, rose up to honor him by reason of it. These latter 
found in him a reservoir of strength and a constant inspiration.’’ 


He rests in a Norman cemetery not far from the home and 
the University of Oklahoma he loved so well. Sunday, September 23, 
1951 The Accepted and Ancient Scottish Rites of Free Masonry in 
the Temple of their Consistory in the Valley of McAlester, under 
the direction of the Sovereign Grand Inspector General, General W. S. 
Key, 33rd degree and officers of the Indian Consistory and co-ordinate 
bodies, together with a class of some two hundred distinguished 
citizens of Oklahoma receiving the 32nd degree, held in honor of the 
truly great Mason, Henry Lowndes Muldrow, a solemn requiem. 
The ceremony was all the more impressive because the tribute as 
recorded in the Masonic ritual, was read by his son, Osborn Fisher 
Muldrow, 38rd degree. The Scottish Rite class receiving the 32nd 
degree at this times, honored themselves and added one more tribute 
to this remarkable Mason by naming the class ‘‘The Henry Lowndes 
Muldrow Class of the Scottish Rite of Free Masons.’’ 


At last, it must be said there has been no attempt to present a 
eulogy or necrology. It is simply the tracing, the brief outline of the 
life of a great friend, a man of errors and full of virtues, a man who 
loved much and hated much that was wrong.’ Often as we talked 
together, we agreed that we enjoyed our hates as much as we did our 
loves. A good father, a loving husband, a patriotic Oklahoman and 
& genuine American rests well. 
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EKVN-HV’LWUCE 
SITE OF OKLAHOMA’s First Crvin War BATTLE 
By Orpha Russell* 


Historians have been making special research trying to determine 
the exact location of the first battle fought during the Civil War in 
what is now the State of Oklahoma. 


Chief S. W. Brown, of the Euchee tribe, says that Opothleyahola 
_ never entered present Payne County and has two affidavits from very 
old people who know and can verify the story told to him and the 
site pointed out to him by persons who made the tragic march north 
into Kansas with the aged Opothleyahola. 


: In his youth, Brown drove cattle over a part of the old trail and 
the spot was pointed out to him by older men who had participated 
in that first battle between the forces of Opothleyahola and the Con- 
_federates. He recalls that the 9,000 who made the march left quite 

a large strip of land barren and that much of it was still evident 
during the days he drove cattle over their trail. The better known 
Coyote Trail crosses Opothleyahola’s trail within a stone’s throw of 
the end of the mountain range overlooking Keystone, Oklahoma, 
approximately twenty-two miles west of the heart of the City of 
Tulse. 


Ekvn-hv’lwuce, as the Indians who made the march north in 1861 
described the battle site, signifies ‘‘the round end of a mountain,’’ 
and not ‘‘round mountain’’ nor ‘‘round mounds,’’ as has been re- 
ported. This interpretation has kept local historians searching for 
years for natural round mounds, and the Payne County Historical 
Society has adopted the view that the battle site was determined 
when they located Twin Mounds west of Yale, in Payne County. 
The Payne County Historical Society claims that Special Agent 
John T. Cox’s report from Ft. Gibson, dated March 18, 1864, is the 
sole piece of evidence against their selection of the Twin Mounds 


location.? 


* Orpha Russell is Managing Editor of the Relief Valve, the Refinery Engi- 
neering Company’s monthly organ published in Treco’s home office, Wright Build- 
ing, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mrs. Russell holds the position of accountant with the Re- 
finery Engineering Company.—Ed. (M.H.W.) ; 

i Ekvnhvlwuce is pronounced nearly “ekun-hulth’wuche,” and literally means 
“a hillock” or “a mound” (R. M. Loughridge, D.D., English and Muskokee Dic- 
tionary [Philadelphia, 1914]).—Ed. 

a thks map a John T. Cox indicates the site of the “Battle of Red Fork” (ie., 
Round Mountain) north of the Cimarron River in the vicinity of present Key- 
stone, in Pawnee County. Chief Brown’s map accompanying this article shows the 
site’ of the battle south of the Cimarron about “a % of a mile.” This skirmish 


j 
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Dr. B. B. Chapman of the Oklahoma A. and M. History faculty 

and Miss Angie Debo offer a copy of a statement by Confederate 

Creek leaders (1868) as evidence,? but the old Indians say a fight 

between two hostile Indian tribes was fought at the Twin Mounds 
a few years after Opotheyahola had reached Kansas. 


Pieces of broken wagons and metal rims for wheels, offered by 
the Payne County group, are not conclusive evidence because all first 
hand accounts of Opothleyahola’s march, given to Brown by the par 
ticipants, said that the group had no wagons; ponies packed what 
the Indians could not carry on their person. Reports of Indian 
Commissioners filed during the years 1862 and 1863 confirm these 
statements. 


George W. Collamore’s report (April 12, 1862) to William P. 
Dole, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in Washington, D. C., states 
in part :4 


“Agreeably to your request I furnish herewith an account of my recent 
visit to the loyal Indians, who were obliged to flee from their pursuers 
(the rebel Indians and Texans) in the dead winter, and who are now 
encamped on the Neosho River in the southern part of Kansas. 


“The battles in which they participated, and which eventuated in their 
expulsion from their own country, and forced them to seek shelter in 
Kansas, formed a part of the history of this war. The battle of December 
last was particularly unfortunate to these people, and the disasters of the 
defeat left them in the helpless condition I found them. .... 


between Opothleyahola’s forces and the Confederates in 1861 was not in regular 
battle formation, the fighting having undoubtedly taken place at different points 
within a radius of two, or even three miles, some south and others north of the 
Cimarron wherever the Creek allies were encamped in friendly groups. The re- 
ports of the skirmish would depend upon the location of the informant and his 
friends within the radius of the fighting, the general reference of these reports, 
however, among the Creeks being “Ekvnholwuce,” or the “mound” or “round end 
of the mountain.” This general designation refering to the “battle” with Opoth- 
leyahola seems to have been used after the period of the Civil War. The original 
map by John T. Cox, entitled “Retreat of the Loyal Indians from the Indian Country 
under A-pothleyahola in the winter of 1861,” is in the records of the U. S. Office 
of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C. A facsimile of this map appears in Annie 
Heloise Abel’s The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist (Cleveland, 
1915)3p. 254; «See also notes on the life of John T. Cox by Dean Trickett, of © 
ulsa, appearing in Notes and Documents “Ad Interim Report on Site of the Battle 
of Round Mountain,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4 (Winter, 
1950-51), pp. 492-4.—Fd. 


Angie Debo, “The Site of the Battle of Round Mountain, 1861,” tbid., Vol. 
XXVII, No. 2 (Summer, 1949), p. 190. 

*Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report 1862 spp. 155-58. (Opothleyahola 
was never in the line of recognized chiefs though he is referred to here as “one 
of the oldest, most influential, and wealthy chiefs of the Creek Nation.” He served 


as Speaker for the Upper Creek Towns, and was one of the great leaders in the his- 
tory of the Creek people.—Ed. ) 


Ekvn-hv’lwuce, “The Round End of the Mountain,’ near Keystone 
and South of the Cimarron River, in Tulsa County. 


Left to right: William G. Bruner, of the Creek Nation, 
and S. W. Brown, Chief of the Yuchi 


y 


he: 


threads, and in some cases absolute nakedness was their condition. Let 
it be remembered that this retreat was in the midst of a winter of unusual 
severity for that country, with snow upon the prairie, Many of their 
‘ponies died from starvation. The women and children suffered severely 
from frozen limbs, as did also the men. Women gave birth to their oft- 
“spring upon the naked snow, without shelter or covering, and in some cases 
the new-born infants died for want of clothing, and those who survived 
to reach their present location with broken constitutions and utterly 
dispirited. 
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“Thus I found them encamped upon the Neosho River bottom, in the 
timber extending a distance of some seven miles. Not a comfortable tent 
was to be seen. Such coverings as I saw were made in the rudest manner, 
being composed of pieces of cloth, old quilts, handkerchiefs, aprons, etc., 
stretched upon sticks, and so limited were many of them in size that they 
Were scarcely sufficient to cover the emaciated and dying forms beneath 
them. Under such shelter I found, in the last stages of consumption, the 
daughter of Opothleyohola, one of the oldest, most influential, and wealthy 
chiefs of the Creek Nation.” 


The writer accompanied Chief Brown and Willie Bruner, a full- 
blood Muskogee (or Creek), who is said to be over one hundred 
years old, to the site of the mounds where Opothleyohola’s group had 
dug in for the winter, and remained only one month after the Battle 
of Ekvn-hv’lwuce. An affidavit was secured from Bruner in which 
he states in part :> 


“My father, George Bruner, was a Northern soldier. My mother, Annie 
Bruner, went north with Hopo-thle-yohola and a band of Creek or Uscelar- 
nappee Indians. The Uscelarnappee Indians were allies with Hopo-thle- 
yohola as brother members of one fire. They had no wagons, and very 
few had ponies. 


“Their first battle took place on the south side of the Arkansas River 
at the round end of the mountain. The HEkvn-hv’lwuce was the end of the 
range of mountains ending %4 mile south of the Cimarron River. 


“They built four mounds 2-14 miles below where the Owa-Chartyogee 
or Cimarron River emptied into the Arkansas River on the north side of the 
Arkansas, and the mounds were where Hopo-thle-yohola took his stand for 
a month, sending his women, old men, and children on east where they 
turned north to camp for some time. 


“IT played in the round mound hide-outs when I was a boy, and killed 
four deer on one hunt north of these mounds. Two old full-blood Indians, 
members of my Locha Poka town lived near the mounds; one Stephen 
about 1% mile east, and another William Gooden about one mile east. 


“Several of Hopo-thle-yohola’s men were out hunting when the southern 
Indian soldiers attacked them and killed several of the men, Later 
Hopo-thle-yohola followed up with his men and then the BIG BATTLE 
TOOK PLACE.® 


“Tt was mid-winter, and it snowed and sleeted when they took their 
stand. My mother told me many times about their hardships on that trip. 


5 Affidavit signed by William G. Bruner, and witnessed on March ive 1951. 
This “Big Battle” was the Battle of Chusto Talasah or “Caving Banks” that 


took place on December 9, 1861. 
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Elizabeth Sapulpa, founder of the Indian Methodist Chureh in 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma, gave an affidavit that reads in part as follows a 


“J, Elizabeth Sapulpa, heard my Aunt Mary Hutka talk about the 
hardships of the people going north in the time of the Civil War. She 
lived with me and I built a little home for her in my yard so she could be 
near me and I could care for her in her declining days until her death, 
She was grown woman (at the time of the Civil War) and all she had was 
the clothes she had on and a pair of Turtle Shells that she danced with 
and when they were removed back to their homes in the Indian Territory 
she brought the Turtle Shells back with her. 


“Some had ponies to ride and those that didn’t have ponies trudged 
along on foot and Aunt Mary Hutka was one of many who didn’t have a 


pony. 


“Topo-thle-yahola was the leader of the many different Indian tribes 
that went north. When they got to what is now Keystone (the Indians call 
it Red Fork) there was a battle and some were killed. There was a man 
of the Ussellarnoppee Tribal Town by the name of Nokas-Ho-Lo-Thla that 
crossed the Arkansas River where Red Fork or Cimarron River empties into 
the Arkansas River, with women and old people and children for their 
protection. For shelter he and his men dug four big caves and rounded 
the earth up. That was later called Round Mountain battle between the 
south and north.” 


Brown says that Mekko-Hutkee’s camp was north of Eufaula 
and his group were allies of Opothleyahola. Mekko-Hutkee’s group 
started marching north toward Kansas earlier than the aged Opothle- 
yahola, who was waiting for all loyal Indians from all tribes to as- 
semble. Nokas-Ho-La-Tho, a soldier that led the Uscelarnappee clan, 
was in Mekko-Hutkee’s group that followed the old Indian trail to a 
natural ford just below where the Cimarron empties into the Arkansas 
River. Threatening bad weather—sleet, snow and bitter cold—forced 


7 Affidavit signed by Elizabeth Sapulpa, and witnessed by Joseph J. McCombs 
and Susanna Sapulpa, July 24, 1951. 

8 Colonel Cooper’s report, as Commander of Indian Department, First Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Regiment, C.S.A., states that his forces found Opothleyahola’s camp 
near the North Fork abandoned but followed the retreating Creeks until November 
19th, when some of the latter were seen, and a few prisoners taken. “From those 
prisoners information was obtained that a portion of Hopoethleyahola’s party were 
near the Red Fork [i.e., Cimarron] of the Arkansas River, on their route towards 
Walnut Creek, where a fort was being erected [italics added here], and which had 
for some time been their intended destination in the event of not receiving promised 
aid from Kansas before being menaced and attacked.” (Report of Dougias H. 
Cooper, Colonel, C. S. Army, Commanding Indian Department, dated from Fort 
Gibson on January 20, 1862, in Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Series I, Vol. VIII, p. 5). It seems that the phrase “on their route towards 
Walnut Creek” was used by Cooper parenthetically, and his statement “a fort was 
being erected” apparently referred to the “four big caves” and the mounds of earth 
built up by ones § ae The Bi es should bear in mind that the 
prisoners were reporting to Cooper’s forces what was being done by the Creeks “near 
the Red Fork of the Arkansas River.” These are anorte data nines they sndioate 
that Opothleyahola’s forces had primarily planned to concentrate within the Indian 
Territory near the Kansas line but were precipitately routed and took flight to 
Kansas fol!owing the Battle of Caving Banks on December Sth, and their still later 
defeat at Chustenalah on December 26th—Ed. 
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EUCHEE Cnler S.W. Brown's VERSION 
Drawing By CL, Faith 


Map Showing Route of the “Loyal Creeks” North in 1861: 
(1) Opothleyahola’s Camp [Roro-Culka or “Fish Pond”]; (2) Mekko- 
Hutkee’s Camp; (3) Old Indian Marker; (4) Ekvn-Hv’lwuce, “The 
Round End of the Mountain’; (5) Mounds erected by Mekko- 
Hutkee’s group; (6) Site of the “Battle of Caving Banks” on Bird 


Creek, in 1861. 
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them to ‘‘dig in’’ for protection, and in the igging i 
! process of digging in, 
“mounds of dirt were piled high near their caves or trenches. Sos 


Brown believes those mounds have confused historians too long 
and that the “‘round mounds”’ for which Miss Debo and Dr. Chapman 
have been searching were not natural mounds, but mounds thrown 
up by Mekko-Hutkee and Nokas-Ho-La-Tho as they dug in for pro- 
tection from the elements. 


Chief Brown’s father, So-Pathla, who was elected chief of the 
Euchees in 1867, had just returned from New Mexico late in 1861 
when Opothleyahola sent a messenger asking him to come to Roro- 
Culka, meaning ‘‘Fish Pond’’, about ten miles northwest and five 
miles south of what is now Okemah, Oklahoma, on North Fork of 
Canadian River, to interpret a letter. Roro-Culka (Hluhlo-Kulka) 
was one of the forty-four tribal towns that constituted the Muskogee 
(or Creek) Nation. The older Chief Brown, an orphan son of a 
fullblood Euchee mother and a young lieutenant in the United 
States Army, had been reared and educated by a missionary who gave 
the boy his own name, Brown. The youth was well known through- 
out the various tribal towns and often acted as an interpreter. 


When the youth reached Opothleyahola’s camp he found a letter 
from President Abraham Lincoln, soiled from much handling. He 
twice read the letter to Opothleyahola’s group of 3,000 Indians. 
President Lincoln asked Opothleyahola to remain neutral. He ex- 
plained that the war in which his people were engaged was not an 

Indian war, but one between the northern states and the southern 
states. 


The now aged Opothleyahola had pledged his allegiance to the 
United States after the battle of Tohopeka or the ‘‘Horse Shoe’’ on 
Tallapoosa River in Alabama in 1814, a pledge he kept until death. 
He told his- people he would remain neutral in the war between the 
northern and southern states. A skirmish with Colonel MeIntosh’s 
group followed and all Opothleyahola’s town arbors were burned. 
(Daniel N. McIntosh, of the Creek tribe, had been made a Colonel in 
the Confederate Army.) 


Opothleyahola with around 9,000 followers, including Creeks, 
Seminoles, Chickasaws, Quapaws, Euchees, Keechis, Caddoes, Ionies, 
Delawares, Wichitas, Cherokees, two white men, George Sofley and 
William F. Brown, who were married to Euchee women, and a few 
Negroes who claimed to be free because their master had joined the 
Southern Confederacy, started their march toward Kansas where they 
hoped to secure arms and supplies to enable them to return to Indian 
Territory and recover their property. Wishing to remain in neutral 
territory the loyal old Creek leader marched north over a worn Indian 
Trail to an Indian marker, now in the heart of Sapulpa (named for 
Cypulpv of Cussetah Town). Old-timers described the marker as 
from ten to twelve feet high and about four feet square with pictures 
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on all four sides: the sun on the east, a buffalo head on the west, a 
two-horned snake on the south, and a wild goose on the north. The 
late Thomas F. Meagher, authority on early Indian Territory history, 
believed this marker had been built by the Osages as a guide post for 
all Indians, and that the so-called ‘‘Battle of Round Mountain’’ was 
fought near this marker in the southwest corner of Tulsa County. 
But, children of those who made the march were told, by their 
parents, that the group marched northwest of the marker and that 
the main body had reached the ‘‘round end of the mountain’’ before 
they were overtaken by the Confederates. 


After this battle, Opothleyahola’s warriors joined their women 
and children, who had already joined Mekko-Hutkee and Nokas-Ho- 
La-Tho, across the river, and camped for almost a month before 
moving down the north side of the Arkansas River. 


The Loch-Poka Indians, living where Tulsa now stands, joined 
Opothleyahola’s group, known as the Tuckabahtchi, as they moved 
toward Bird Creek. So-Pathla (Chief Brown’s father) recovered 
from illness in time to join them in their most decisive battle, near 
Turley on Bird Creek, known as Chusto Talasah or ‘‘Battle of Caving 
Banks’’ December 9, 1861. This site and fifteen Confederate graves 
have been marked by the Tulsa Historical Society of Tulsa’s Central 
High School, under the leadership of Mrs. Louise M. Witham. The 
inscription on the marker reads: 


“ ‘The Battle of Caving Banks’ was fought December 9, 1861 between 
1,500 Texas and Indian cavalrymen under Confederate Col. D. H. Cooper 
and 2,500 Loyal Creeks and Cherokees enroute to Kansas with Chief Opothle- ~ 
Yahola. 


“The struggle centered around a log house near the tip of the Horse 
Shoe Bend in Bird Creek west of this point. 15 Confederate dead are buried 
on this battle field; many others lie in unknown graves. 


“Marked by the Historical Society of Central High School and the 
Tulsa Indian Women’s Club, April 15, 1945.” 

After the engagement at Caving Banks, So-Pathla went to Mayes- — 
ville to enlist in the First Indian Home Guards in the Federal Army, 
and was pensioned as acting captain, retired. Chief Brown has an 
old tin-type of So-Pathla made the day he was discharged from 
active duty. So-Pathla’s group, known as Company K, was composed 
entirely of Euchees. He wrote all discharges for the remaining mem- 


oe at 31, 1865, and was the last of that group to die, February 


Other testimony regarding Keystone as the site of the first Civil 
War battle in what is now Oklahoma was given to Brown years ago 
by the following persons no longer living: Sak-Ka-Senney (Little 
Bear), Ko-Ka-Lathloney, Co-Pat-Cheney, Checo-Tet-Ho-Ney (Pulling 
in the Water), and Seber-Taloceo. All told Brown that their first 
skirmish with the Confederates did not amount to much and that 
Opothleyahola only lost three men at the round end of the mountain.’? 
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Sin-Co-Hah, a great-uncle of Chief Brown’s, died later during 
the march, but not before he had an opportunity to discuss the battle 
with Brown’s father, So-Pathla, who joined the group before their 
battle near Tulsa. 


Seber-Taloceco, also known as Nocus or Nokos Harjo, was buried 
in 1911 in the old Indian cemetery at the southeastern edge of Sand 
Springs in a small plot fenced for preservation by the late Charles 
Page. 


Chief Brown and Elizabeth Sapulpa would like to see a marker 
placed at Hkun-hv’lwuce, the ‘‘round end of the mountain’’ over- 
looking Keystone, Oklahoma, because they are positive that is the 
place the first battle of the Civil War in the Indian Territory occurred. 
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TWO HISTORIC INDIAN BURIALS FROM PITTSBURG 
COUNTY, OKLAHOMA 


By Charles Bareis* 


Early in January of 1951, Mr. W. O. Moody discovered and 
excavated two historic Indian burials on his farm which is located 
on Gaines Creek four miles east of Canadian, Oklahoma, in Pittsburg 
County.! The two burials were found while cultivating a field in 
the northwest section of Mr. Moody’s farm and were located only a 
short distance from Gaines Creek.? The presence of flint chips, arrow- 
heads, wattle and pottery sherds suggests a village site. This site 
has been designated as Ps-28 in the University archaeological survey. 
The discovery was subsequently investigated by Dr. Frank A. De- 
LaMater of McAlester who reported it to Dr. Robert Bell of the De- 
partment of Anthropology at the University of Oklahoma. Dr. Bell 
obtained the skeletons and associated material for laboratory analysis 
and reconstruction. Both Mr. Moody and Dr. DeLaMater are to be 
commended for preserving this material. 


Although both burials were apparently in a flexed position, 
Burial No. 2 had the additional characteristic of having both arms ex- 
tended outward away from the body. The burials were reported as 
being found ten to twelve inches beneath the surface in small graves 
about two feet by three feet. Burial No. 1 was orientated in a north- 
south direction with the skull directed south and facing west. Burial 
No. 2, located approximately seventy feet south of Burial No. 1, 
was orientated in the same manner, but the skull faced east. An ash 


* Charles Bareis is a graduate student in the Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. He expresses grateful acknowledgment to Dr. Robert 
E. Bell and Dr. Karl Schmitt, of the Department of Anthropology, University of 
Oklahoma, for their aid in the preparation of this report.—Ed. 

1This area in present Pittsburg County is within the boundaries of the former 
Choctaw Nation organized under written constitution adopted by the Choctaw Coun- 
cil in 1834. From the organization of counties in the Choctaw Nation in 1850 to 
Oklahoma statehood in 1907, the region was in Gaines County, Mosholatubbee Dis- 
trict, Choctaw Nation. The Chickasaw purchased the right of settlement among 
the Choctaw, in 1837. From this date to 1855 when the Chickasaw located and or. 
ganized their own government as a nation farther west in present Oklahoma, Gaines 
Creek mee a part of the eastern boundary of the Chickasaw District, Choctaw Na- 
tion.—k.d. 

2“This site was recorded by an archeological survey made of the Gaines Creek 
area in the summer of 1950 by Mr. Leonard Johnson. It is located on the east 
side of Gaines Creek in the northwest quarter of Section 3, Township 8 North, 
Range 16 East. At the time of the survey, Mr. Johnson labeled the site as Creek 
with a question mark, thus indicating the uncertainty of identification.” —Letter 
from Dr. Robert E. Bell, Chairman, Department of Anthropology, University of 
Oklahoma, dated October 18, 1951, addressed to Muriel Wright, Oklahoma His- 


torical Society, in reply to an inquiry with reference to the location of this Indian 
burial site in Pittsburg County. 
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lense near the skull suggests that a fire had been burned at the grave. 
Apparently the burials were in an excellent state of preservation 
_when they were first exposed by Mr. Moody, but, due to an over- 


night freeze, considerable breakage resulted, which necessitated lab- 
oratory restoration before a determination of age and sex could be 


_ made. Cultural materials were associated with both burials. 


Burau No. 1 


A preliminary investigation revealed an incomplete skelton. 
The bones of Burial No. 1 responded well to cleaning except for 
areas in the pelvis, the sacrum, and left clavicle. Rodent action or 
gnawing marks were observed on the shaft of the right ulna. For 


a general statement on condition of the bones, it may be said that 
practically all of the bones revealed erosion at points of articulation. 


A more thorough analysis of the bones after cleaning and restoration 
revealed that some were incomplete and others missing. 


Since many of the bones of this skeleton were missing, and be- 
cause many of the bones which were present still contained damaged 
areas, even after restoration the aging and sexing of this burial 
proved to be relatively difficult. 


In attempting to age this burial, several characteristics of both 
the skull and long bones were evident. In the skull, the sagittal, 
coronal, and lambdoidal sutures all were beginning to close, indicating 
an age of at least twenty-six years. Even though a considerable 
section of the two nasal bones was missing, the area which was 
present revealed that the two nasal bones were beginning to close. 
The third molar teeth had erupted, which would correlate with the 
above named sutures of the skull with respect to age. On the long 
bones, all of the epiphyses were closed, which would indicate a 
minimum age of at least twenty-one years. The pelvis, although 
quite incomplete, indicated an age of about twenty years. Con- 
sidering all of these areas, and making allowances with respect to 
the erosion on the long bones, an age of twenty-six to twenty-eight 
years has been assigned to this skeleton. 


In attempting to determine the sex of this burial, the difficulties 
increase because at many points where outstanding sexual character- 
istics usually occur in skeletons, we find that Burial No. 1 reveals 
either a broken or missing bone or an eroded surface. Also, there 
are only a few characteristics which are definite enough to classify. 
I would classify this skeleton as a delicate male, based on the following 
characteristics: The obturator foramen is a triangular oval on both 
sides of the pelvis. The pelvic opening appears heart-shaped. The 
sub-pubie angle appears narrow, even though it is damaged in the 
pubie area. The ischial spines are bent inward toward the mid- 
line. The mastoids are long and moderately large. The long bones 
are large, rather rugged, and have a tendency to appear flat rather 
than rounded. 
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Of the six cultural items found in association with Burial No. 1 
none can be dated exactly. A china saucer which required no re- 
construction was present. It is designed with flowers around the 
rim, and a weakly discernible potter’s mark could be identified. A 
matching china cup, broken in excavation, was also recovered. The 
cup was void of any discernible potter’s mark. However, it 1s pos- 
sible to note that the cup is of the handleless variety. Additional 
material recovered included a broken tablespoon minus the handle, 
an iron pipe tomahawk head, a broken piece of tin, and an old style 
wine bottle. The broken spoon, iron pipe tomahawk, and small piece 
of tin were all deeply corroded and covered with rust. The old style 
wine bottle was in excellent condition. However, the bottom appeared 
to be scratched and abraded from use to such an extent that the 
bottle would not stand perfectly flush upon a flat surface. The 
remains of a woven fabric is still adhering to the flat blade of the 
iron hatchet. 


Buriau No. 2 


A preliminary investigation of this burial revealed that it also 
was incomplete and was damaged to a greater extent than Burial 
No. 1. Some animal bones were also mixed in with Burial No. 2, 
and some teeth present may be those of a deer. Most of the animal 
bones were badly broken and damaged. The skeletal material re- 
sponded well to cleaning but also revealed the characteristic erosion 
at all points of articulation on the long bones; however, erosion was_ 
not strictly limited to the long bones. The pelvis in particular was 
badly damaged. The right ilium was broken in four separate sections, 
and even reconstruction did not restore it anywhere close to the 
original form. As in Burial No. 1, some bones were incomplete and 
others were missing. 


Because of considerable damage to this skeleton, especially in the 
pelvic area, sexing and aging again presented a difficulty. The 
sutures of the skull all appeared to be open, indicating an age no 
older than twenty-two. No third molar teeth were present. On the 
long bones, all of the epiphyses appeared to be fused except on the 
right and left femurs. At the proximal ends of these two bones, faint 
traces of the epiphysis could be detected. This would indicate an 
age of about seventeen. On the pelvis, breakage has obscured a 
thorough analysis, but the epiphyses here are also closed, which 
would indicate an age of about eighteen or nineteen. Taking the 
previous data into account, an age of seventeen to nineteen has been 
assigned for Burial No. 2. 


Determination of sex on Burial No. 2 had to be attempted with- 
out the advantage of a complete pelvis. In the skull, the eye orbits 
were not characteristically sharp, a trait which may be found in 
female skulls. However, a U-shaped palate was present, and the 
mastoids were moderately large, revealing a male feature. On the 
long bones, areas for muscle attachment were rather pronounced. 
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Indian Burial No. 1: (3 and 5) China cup and saucer, (6) glass bottle, 
(8) iron pipe-tomahawk. Burial No. 2: (1) McIntosh Roughened 
pottery sherds, (2, 9 and 10) pieces of china ware, (4) clay trade pipe 
bone handled knife, (11) tin cup, (12) iron object. 


fragment, (7) 
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‘They appeared large and relatively flat, rather than rounded in cross 
section. The sacrum was rather long but did not curve inward 
abruptly. Even with these male characteristics, the skeleton still 
presented a female appearance in some characteristics. For example, 
weak nuchal lines were present on the occipital bone in the skull, 
and the inion was weakly developed. In the pelvis, the greater sciatic 
notch appeared more obtuse than narrow. Considering the total 
number of characteristics, Burial No. 2 has also been classified as a 
delicate male. 


The cultural material in association with Burial No. 2 was more 
varied than the material associated with Burial No. 1. Twenty broken 
pottery fragments were recovered, and they are characteristic of the 
type of pottery made by the Creek Indians in the historic period. 
This pottery ware has been designated as McIntosh Roughened by 
David J. Wenner and examples have been illustrated in the literature 
by Schmitt and Quimby. One tin cup was present and was rusted 
over its entire surface. Five pieces of iron of varying shapes were 
present. Two bone-handled table knives were present, and the blades 
of the knives were deeply corroded. Additional material included 
two pieces of burned bone, two broken pieces of glass, one small piece 
of charcoal, five small pieces of clay wattle, a small broken section 
from the base of a cup, bowl fragment of a small clay pipe, and 
eleven small pieces of broken chinaware. One piece of broken china 
has been worked into a circular dise and reveals a characteristic pot- 
ter’s mark which can be traced to European origin. The remaining 
ten pieces of china were fragments of flat plates or saucers having 
a simple blue pattern around the rim. 


DISCUSSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


These two historic Indian burials add to our information con- 
cerning recent historical burial customs in Oklahoma. They are also 
of interest because both native-made pottery sherds and _ historic 
white trade materials occur in the same grave. 


The circular piece of chinaware from Burial No. 2 and the saucer 
from Burial No. 1 contain a potter’s mark which can be identified. 
The china was made by the Davenport company located at Longport, 
Stradfordshire, England. This company started manufacturing 
chinaware in 1793 and continued to make it until 1882.4 Since one 
potter’s mark contains the figure 44, it is probable that the specimen 
in question was made in 1844. 


The assignment of a date to the iron pipe tomahawk, bone 
handled table knives, tin cup and broken pieces of glass is impossible 


3 Schmitt, Karl, “Two Creek Pottery Vessels from Oklahoma,” The Florida 
Anthropologist, Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, May 1950, p. 4. $ 

Quimby, G. I., and Alexander Spoehr, “Historic Creek Pottery from Oklahoma, 
American Antiquity, Vol. 15, 1950, pp. 249-251. 

4Honey, E. B., Old English Porcelain, 1946, pp. 248-280, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co,, London. 
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except to suggest that a date in the latter half of the 19th century — 
appears most reasonable. The old style wine bottle is certainly not — 
of recent make, and the worn surfaces on the base suggest that it had 
been used for a great many years. The bottle contains no pontil mark 
which suggests it was made some time after 1850. 


The data from these burials becomes more meaningful when 
compared with Swanton’s ethnological data on Creek burial customs.> © 
For example, the Creeks are reported to have built a fire over the 
grave and tended it for four days after burial. The presence of 
ashes, pieces of burned bone, and charcoal with Burial No. 2, sug- 
gests the fire building practices mentioned by Swanton. 

Another similarity to the ethnographical literature is revealed in 
the grave goods associations. Swanton cites Roman, who states that 
the dead were buried in a sitting position, and were furnished with 
a number of grave goods such as, a musket, powder and ball, a 
hatchet, pipe, a looking glass, ete.6 The cultural material in associa- 
tion with Burials No. 1 and 2 was equally as prevalent, and contained 
some of the items mentioned by Roman: namely, a tomahawk, and a 
section of a pipe. The sitting position mentioned by Roman, would 
be interpreted by anthropologists as referring to the flexed character 
of the burial. 

In addition, it is known that when the Creeks buried their dead, 
coffee was put in a cup placed over the left shoulder. Burial No. 1 
contained a china cup, and Burial No. 2 contained a tin cup, each of 
which may have been used to perform this practice. Even the wine 
bottle associated with Burial No. 1 may have some significance. 
Swanton quotes Hitchcock who says, ‘‘If a man dies from drunken- 
ness, a bottle of whiskey is buried with him, as they say that, dying 
from liquor, he will want a dram when he awakes in the other world.’ 
The individual from Burial No. 1 may not have died from drunken- 


ness, but this does not mean that he was adverse to taking a drink now 
and then. 


Considering the nature of both burials, distance from the surface, 
position, and associated cultural material, it is reasonably certain 
that both individuals were buried at about the same time period. This 
would be between 1850-1890. A final statement by the author would 
conclude that, although the data is not decisive, it appears reasonable 
to assign the burials to the Creek Indians. This gives us basic 


evidence of Indian burial customs for the latter part of the 19th 
century. 


5 Swanton, J. R., “Social Organization and Social Usages of the Indians of the 


Creek Confederacy,” Bureau of American Ethnology, 42 Annual Report, 1924-25, 
pp. 388-398. 


6 Ibid., p. 392. 
TIbid., p. 393. 


__ 8Some notes on the history of the Gaines Creek region in Pittsburg County 
will be found in the Appendix at the end of this article, contributed by the Asso- 
ciate Editor (M.H.W.) at the request of Dr. Robert E. Bell, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Anthropology, University of Oklahoma. 
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APPENDIX 


The anthropological report by Charles Bareis, on the apparently Creek 
Indian burial site calculated to have been made in the comparatively late 
period of Oklahoma Indian history, 1850 to 1890, within a part of the 
- Choctaw Nation now included in Pittsburg County, raises some interesting 
- questions on the history of the Indian tribal groups that were neighbors— 
- Chickasaw and Creek—in the Gaines Creek region. The Canadian River 
~ two miles north of this recently discovered burial site was the boundary 
line between the Choctaw and the Creek nations, and any Creek settlement 
south of this boundary would have been a matter of approval by the Choc- 
_ taw General Council. Up until 1855, the status of any Indian tribal group 
other than Choctaw within the Choctaw domain would have been recorded 
by law of the General Council. Acts can be cited whereby even the status 
or the rights of citizenship of certain Chickasaw families were established 
* by the Choctaw Council before the Chickasaw established their own nation 
in 1855. 


From 1838, Chickasaw settlements extended along Gaines Creek in 
the general region where the Indian burials are located (east of the City 
of Canadian) and on south to Brushy Creek and eastward along the main 
roads toward present Red Oak. A number of the prominent Chickasaw 
family of Colberts and their relatives lived in these settlements. It is 
known from the records of anthropology and of history that Chickasaw 
burial customs were nearly the same, if not identical, with those of the 
Creek in the late period of their history in the 19th Century. There was 
a very conservative, clannish Chickasaw group, many of them full bloods, 
who observed the old tribal customs late in the history of the tribe. Pitman 
Colbert, an outstanding leader among the Chickasaw after their removal to 
this country, advocated and upheld strict observance of the old tribal ways 
and customs, a far-reaching influence that held even in modern times. His 
granddaughter, a woman of fine character who was enlightened and modern 
in her ways, requested a short time before her death a few years ago that 
certain of her personal treasures be buried with her like “the old time 
Chickasaws.” 


Any Creek Indians that may have located on Gaines Creek in the 
Choctaw Nation after 1850 doubtless were closely associated with or re- 
lated to the Chickasaw in this region. Some of the Colberts married in 
the Creek Nation where they were known as influential citizens after the 
period of the Civil War. Likewise, the McIntoshes and the McGillivrays 
prominent in the Creek Nation married among the Chickasaw before the 
removal to the Indian Territory. One of the four districts (politico- 
geographic) in the Chickasaw Nation back in Mississippi was called Mc- 
Gillivray’s (or McGilbery’s) District for its leader. 


One Jobn McGilbury of the Creek Nation was allowed citizenship, and 
thereby settlement in the Choctaw Nation, by a special act of the Choctaw 


é 


Council, approved October 11, 1849. (This family name is found spelled 
variously in different Indian tribal records: McGilbery, McGilberry, Mc- 
Gilbray, MecGilbra, McGillvray, McGillivray). John McGilbury seems to 
have settled in the east central part of the Choctaw Nation, probably within 
the present limits of Latimer County. Some persons of this family name, 
registered on the Choctaw rolls, selected their land allotments before state- 
hood a few miles south of Red Oak in Latimer County. It should be added 
that the Chickasaw and the Choctaw had the right to settle within either 
nation in selecting their lands in severalty. In general, enrolled Choctaw 
and Chickasaw selected their allotments near where they had lived, some- 
one in a family alloting the old home place to keep the improvements 
there—houses, barns, fenced fields and pastures. Available records in the 
history of the Gaines Creek region do not show a Creek settlement there. 
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A recent check of allotment records and other related data has revealed 
that a number of the Indian citizens who selected their allotments of land 
in the Gaines Creek region in present Pittsburg County, within a radius 
from two to eight miles of the burial sites in question, were descendants 
of the Colberts, and one of these allotees, according to available records, 
was a grandson of Pitman Colbert. These burials might have been made 
by refugees from the Creek Nation that located temporarily near the 
Chickasaw on Gaines Creek as Confederate allies in the time of the Civil 
War, though most, if not all, Indian refugees from the nations to the 
north located far south in the Choctaw Nation, on Red River. It is logical © 
and quite probable that these Indian burials were of individuals who were 
closely identified with the Chickasaw by inter-marriage, if not purely 
Chickasaw. 

—Muriel H. Wright 
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OUR DEBT TO THE IROQUOIS 
By J. F. Page, Ph. D.* 


' Had it not been for a confederacy of eastern Indians we per- 
haps would not exist to-day as an English-speaking nation. From 
that group of tribes, known as the Six Nations, we also derived many 
of our agricultural patterns, and uses of foods and drugs. 


‘The six Iroquois tribes, known as Mohawks, Onondagos, Senecas, 
Oneidas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras,! neighbors of the early Americans, 
occupied the Mohawk Valley, between the Hudson River and Lake 
Hrie. Though, perhaps never numbering over fifteen to eighteen 
thousand, the influence of this confederacy among Red men was 
such that its orders were obeyed from Lake Ontario to Chesapeake 
Bay and from the Delaware River to beyond the Ohio. This Federa- 
tion of Iroquois tribes was founded upon high ideals of peace and 
brotherhood, and was designed to embrace ultimately all of humanity. 
In these respects it may be regarded as a prototype of the League of 
Nations and of the United Nations. 


' The league was organized before the arrival of English people to 
our shores, theoretically about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It was then composed of five independent peoples of Iroquois stock ;? 
the sixth tribe, or Tusearoras,? joined the Confederacy in 1715. 
These tribes were cemented into a union with the sanctions of law, 
eustom, and religion. The League was given an Indian name meaning 
the Great Peace, a sacred term to the Iroquois. The council of fifty 
peace chiefs who administered it were priests. It met once a year at 
Onondago, the League capital, and at such other times as emergency 
might demand, to promote internal peace, or conduct foreign relations. 
The story of two foundling heroes of the Confederacy,—Deganawida, 
the man of legal mind, and Hiawatha the peace-loving hero, practically 
constituted the Iroquois Bible. These Indians believed in a Great 
Spirit who cared for his people and who desired that they care for 
each other. They treasured his precepts in a way that would put 
most Christians to shame. With peace among themselves and security 


* Dr. J. F. Page is Professor Emeritus, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. He now resides in St. Petersburg, Florida.—Ed. 

1Some descendants of bands of these Indian tribes belonging to the Iroquoian 
linguistic stock are among the Indian citizens living in Ottawa County, Oklahoma. 
The Cherokee, the largest tribe of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, are of 
the Iroquoian family, and formed its southern branch that waged war with the 
Northern Iroquois in very early times. (See Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to the In- 
dian Tribes of Oklahoma {Norman, 1951]).—Ed. 

2 Frederick Webb Hodge, A Handbook of the American Indians North of 
Mexico, Bur. of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, 2 volumes (Washington, 1911). 


3 Ibid. 
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from their enemies, and with their confederacy built around the 
great ideal of human brotherhood, the Iroquois, if left unhampered 
by the whites, would likely have built a commendable civilization. 
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In the struggle between England and France, the English colonies — 


of America were fortunate to have the support of the Iroquois tribes. 
Had it not been for this fact, it is wholly probable that we would 
to-day be a French-speaking people. Governor Dougan of New York 
stated, in 1687, that the Five Nations were a bulwark between his 
people and the French, with their Algonquin allies. George Chalmers 
called the Five Nations the ‘‘impenetrable fence around the northern 
colonies,’’ and James Logan, Secretary of Pennsylvania, in a letter 
to William Penn, said, ‘‘If we lose the Iroquois, we are gone’’. 


Iroquois sympathy for the English colonists was probably not 
a matter of personal likeability but came from the fact that they 
were natural enemies of the powerful Algonquins and their allies. 
Such enmity grew out of their geographic location, since the Iroquois, 
’ living between the American colonies and the Indian tribes of the 
interior, were always on the alert to secure the traffic in furs be- 
tween these: tribes of the west and Albany, rather than let it be 
diverted by the French to Montreal. For nearly a century the 
Iroquois were in almost continuous warfare with the French and 
their chief allies, the Algonquins. They blocked the path of these 
foes to the West, by way of the Great Lakes, and hence, their fur 
trade with Indian tribes of the interior. They also ravaged un- 
ceasingly French and Algonquin territory. These powerful champions 
of the colonies, too, stood in the way of French and Algonquins to 
prevent their attack on New York, by controlling the only two 
feasible routes by which such attack could be made, from the Great 
Lakes by way of the Mohawk River, and from Canada through Lake 
Champlain and down the Hudson River. Since their own country 
abounded in beaver, and they were favorably located to control 
lake routes, the Iroquois were prepared to furnish the Dutch of 
New York on profitable terms, with pelts, the product that became 
the mainstay of the colony. 


The Iroquois, cultivated extensive fields of maize, and admin- 
istered the government of their communities in dignified councils. 
In general, they ordered their lives in a way that was easy for 
Seventeenth Century Europeans to adopt, and had much more in- 
fluence on our colonial ancestors than we give them credit for to- 
day. Their confederacy served as a model for, and an incentive 
to the federation of the thirteen colonies later, and subsequently to 
their transformation into the United States of America. Benjamin 
Franklin wrote that it would seem strange ‘‘that a like union should 
be impracticable for ten or a dozen English colonies to whom it is 
more necessary and must be more advantageous, and who cannot be 
supposed to want an equal understanding of their interests.’? Thus, 
the organization of a group of tribes in the stone-age culture seems 


~* 
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largely responsible for the Articles of Confederation and later the 


Constitution of the United States of America. 


7) 


Our early agricultural patterns, many of which are still extant 
were borrowed in large part from the Iroquois, who surpassed all 
their neighbors in agriculture. In clearing the land, these Indians 
belted the trees, then the next year, after these were dead and dried 
they burned and charred them sufficiently deep to make chopping 
easy. 


The practices of planting four or five kernels of corn in hills 
about three feet apart, of putting bean, squash, or pumpkin seed in 


maize hills, of testing seed and germinating it in water, hoeing earth 


up around the growing stalks, and of using husking pins of wood, 
were employed by the lroquois before the colonists made use of them. 
Hanging of ears of corn, to be used for seed, with their pendant husks 
braided together; building cribs, elevated on posts, to keep the 
contents dry and protected from rodents; making corn-husk mats; 
taking the hard outer shell off maize kernels with lye, made from 
wood ashes,‘ and having husking bees, were borrowed from these 


- tribes by the colonists. astern Indians, notably the Iroquois, con- 


tributed to American colonists the use of mixed dishes of beans, maize, 
and meat; the stirring, and cooking of meal and water into ‘‘mush’’ 
the delicacies of corn bread, ‘‘ Johnny cake’’, popcorn, corn on the 
cob, sassafras tea, maple syrup, mushrooms, and hominy, the names, 
hominy and succotash having been derived from them. The Iroquois 
cultivated tobacco for smoking purposes, and as pipe makers, excelled 
in the number and quality of their products. 


The Iroquois were among the tribes that contributed these 
medicinally-used herbs; ginseng, sassafras root (as a blood purifier), 
Indian poke, sweet flag, Indian turnip, white oak bark, slippery elm, 
wild ginger, goldenseal, cherry bark, winter green, bloodroot, sumac, 
May apple, and many others. 


The Six Nations, who had so faithfully fought with the English 
against their American foes, unfortunately did not understand why 
the American colonies should revolt against their English king. The 
rebellion violated the principles of the Great Peace. Hence, during 
the American Revolution, they, for the most part, fought with 
England. It was that conflict which furnished our unhappy memories 
of them since as true barbarians they were cruel to foes. Under 
the leadership of the noted Joseph Brant,’ they devastated the fields 
and burned the homes of the colonists, slaughtering and scalping 
many of them, including women and children. In this connection 
it is well to remember that the Puritans offered scalp premiums, as 


4This method of preparing corn was that employed by other great agricultural 
tribes among the Woodland Indians living east of the Mississippi River.-—Ed. 

5W. N. P. Dailey, D. D., “Sir William Johnson, Baronet,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXII, No. 2 (Summer, 1944), pp. 164-75. 
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early as 1637. Later, in 1755, General Braddock guaranteed his 
soldiers five pounds for every enemy scalp. Incidentally, Mr. Brant, 
a Mohawk, who had been educated in the Indian missionary school 
at Lebanon, Connecticut, and who translated the Gospel of Mark 
into the Mohawk language, moved in the highest circles of English 
nobility and gentry. 


The Iroquois were so greatly reduced in number and prestige 
by defeat, when the colonists won the war against England, that 
they never again became a force in American affairs. Many of them 
moved to Canada. To-day an Indian village, named Onondago, on 
the outskirts of Syracuse, commemorates the great Iroquois con- 
federacy that served as teacher, model, and protector to our colonial 
ancestors. 
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SOME FIRSTS IN LINCOLN COUNTY 
By Hobert D. Ragland 


‘Special tribute was paid the pioneers of Lincoln County in 
the sixtieth anniversary of the Old Settlers’ Day of Lincoln County 
held on September 7, 1951. Many of them who have had a part in 

_ the making of the county are still living, and were present for this 
memorable occasion when ‘“‘Some Firsts in Lincoln County’?! re- 

_ viewed the early history and recalled experiences of the first settlers 

- here. Lincoln County is one of the first carved out of Oklahoma’s 
first opening of Indian reservation lands to white settlement, in 1891.2 
The land now included in this county had belonged to or had been 

_ claimed by different nations and Indian tribes before its organization 

as a part of Oklahoma Territory in this same year. 


Prior to 1763, both Spain and France laid claim to the country 
included in the Louisiana Purchase, of which Lincoln County is a 
part. Coronado, the first white man to cross what is now Oklahoma, 
gave Spain the first claim to the territory. The French explorer 
Robert de La Salle who explored the Mississippi river, was one who 

gave France a claim to the territory. By the Peace of Paris 1763, 
which followed the French and Indian War, France surrendered 
all her claim of Louisiana, to Spain.’ By the treaty of San Ildefonso, 
1800, Spain ceded the land to France, and on December 20, 1803, 
France sold it to the United States.* : 


Though no tribe of Indians inhabited the land of what is now 
Lincoln County (according to available records) prior to 1800, it was 
claimed by the Osages. In 1825, they surrendered their claim to 


1An address, from which this article was adapted for publication in The 
Chronicles, was prepared by the Rev. Hobert D. Ragland, Pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church of Chandler, Oklahoma. Mr. H. C. Brunt, of Chandler, the general 
supervisor of the celebration on the Old Settlers’ Day of Lincoln County, in Sep- 
tember, 1951, has a register of the signatures of old settlers of Lincoln County, 
since September 21, 1921. An interesting account about Mr. Brunt is given in the 
Chandler-News-Publicist, Thursday, September 4, 1941, Section Two, p. 8. 

2“The first opening of Indian lands was on September 22, 1891, and included 
the Iowa, the Sac and Fox, and the Potawatomi-Shawnee reservations .... Two 
counties were formed from this area and were designated County A and County B. 
Also, Logan, Oklahoma, Cleveland and Payne counties were enlarged by strips of 
land added to each. In the general election in 1892, people in the two new counties 
yoted for county officers and for county names. County A was named “Lincoln 
County,” and County B, “Pottawatomie.”—Muriel H. Wright, Our Oklahoma (Guth- 
rie, 1949), pp. 258-59. 

3 [bid., p. 54. Most of Oklahoma, including Lincoln County, was a part of the 
Province of Carolina, that extended “from sea to sea.” granted by King Charles of 
England, in 1663, to the Earl of Clarendon and the Duke of Albemarle and their 


associates.—/bid., p. 53. : 
4 Victor E. Harlow, Oklahoma, Its Origins and Development (Oklahoma City, 


1950), p. 62. 
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all land in what is now Oklahoma from the western border of the 
Arkansas territory to the One Hundredth Meridian, to the United 
States.» By treaties of 1825, 1826, 1832 and 1833, the United States 
ceded all of the old Osage lands between the South Canadian river 

and the Cherokee Outlet (a strip of land extending across the 

northern part of what is now Oklahoma) to the Creek tribe of 
Indians.6 By a treaty of 1866 which followed the Civil War, the 

Creeks gave up the western half of their land to the United States 

to be used as homes for other tribes of Indians.’ By the terms of 

a treaty dated February 18, 1867, part of the Creek cession (the 
eastern part of what is now Lincoln county, and other small portions — 
of Payne and Pottawatomie counties) was in due time assigned 

the Sac and Fox Indians for a reservation. By an executive order 

of August 15, 1883, a reservation including the northwestern part 

of what is now Lincoln county was set aside for the Iowa Indians, 

and a reservation including most of the southwestern part of what 

is now Lincoln county was set aside for the Kickapoos.® 


The oldest settlement in what is now Lincoln county was the 
Sae and Fox Agency, located some five miles south of Stroud, Okla- 
homa. This settlement consisted of the agency and Mission School 
established for the Indians under the supervision of the Quakers. 
The first agent was Thomas Miller, a Quaker, appointed by President 
Grant. The Agency was established in 1870 soon after settlement 
of the Sac and Fox Indians on their new reservation.” It was 
abandoned in 1919," and all legal papers and other property were 
transferred to the Shawnee Indian Agency south of Shawnee. 


5 Charles J. Kappler, compiler and Editor, Jndian Affairs: Laws and Treaties, 
Vol. II, pp. 153-56. 

6 [bid., pp. 151-53, 188-91, 247-49, and 285-88, respectively. The Seminoles by — 
treaties of 1832 and 1833 accepted land jointly with the Creeks (ibid., pp. 344-345). 
Eight years later the Seminole tribe received that portion of the Creek domain be- 
tween the North and South Canadian rivers (Grant Foreman, Indian Removal 
(Norman, 1932], p. 324, f.). Only a small portion of Lincoln county (i.e., about 
prencon of land in the southwestern part of the county) was in the Seminole 

ation, 

7 Kappler, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 714-19. The Seminoles surrendered the western 
part of their nation the same year (ibid., pp. 694-700). 

8 Kappler, op. cit., Il, pp. 732-37. 

9[bid., I, pp. 843, 844. The lowas were located on their reservation between 
the years of 1880 and 1883. The Kickapoos were located on their reservation in 
1874 and the years following. The extreme southwestern corner of what is Lincoln 
county was a part of the reservation assigned the Potawatomi Indians, 1867 (ibid. 
Il, pp. 748-52). : 

10 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1870, p. 269. The Sac and 
Fox arrived upon their new reservation in December of 1869. 

11 Sac and Fox-Sub-Agency Files, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society. 
Oklahoma City. In a letter from the Department of Interior, E. B. Merrit, assistant 
Commissioner of the Office of Indian Affairs to Ira C. Deavers, superintendent of 
the Shawnee School, at the Shawnee Agency, dated June 21, 1919, authority was 
given to close the agency as of July 1, 1919. 
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; Another early Indian settlement was at the Iowa Village, a place 
which was about one mile northwest of present Fallis, Oklahoma.” 
An Indian village was also located about one and a half miles south 
of Fallis, and is shown on early maps as the ‘‘Indian Village.’’ It 
was In existence in 1871, when the land in that section was surveyed.13 


’ Historical records state that the oldest white settlement was the 


-Wellston Trading Post, established in 1880 by Christian T, Wells. 


It was located on a spot in the southwestern part of what is now the 
townsite of Wellston, Oklahoma.“* The post was sold to D. Turner 
who ran it until 1889 when the business was sold to S. E. Dewees. 
After the opening of the lowa reservation in 1891, the affairs of the 
post were taken over by the little town of Ingram located about one 
mile northwest of the present town of Wellston.® After the opening 
of the Kickapoo Reservation in 1895, Mr. Thomas D. Craddock, on 


- April 27, 1898, laid out a townsite south of Deep Fork, which was 


given the name of Wellston (named for the old trading post).16 


Prior to 1873, the firm of Rankin and Gibbs established the first 
store in what is now Lincoln county. The store was at the Sac and 
Fox Agency, on a spot that is now the center of State Highway No. 99, 
just four and three quarter miles south of Stroud!’ Alexander 
Rankin, one of the firm, was later permitted to trade with the Indians 
of the Agency at Shawneetown and Kickapoo Springs. Kickapoo 
springs were about two miles northeast of McLoud, Oklahoma. Hiram 
Gibbs another member was later connected with the Whistler, Pickett, 
and Company, a trading firm at the Agency. Another trading firm 
was the Conklin, Grimm and Company, consisting of Edgar L. 


12“Interview with Clyde Stanley Hyde,” Indian Pioneer History, Foreman Col- 
lection, Vol. 85, pp. 439-440. It was at this village that the Cherokee Commission 
met to make agreement with the Iowas to take allotments. The village was located 
in sections 19 and 20, Township 15 North, Range 2 East of the Indian Meridian. 

13 Township Plat Book (Lincoln County, Chandler, Oklahoma). This volume 
is in the County Clerk’s office. This Indian Village is shown on the plat to be in 
the southwest corner of Section 32, Township 15 North, Range 2 East of the Indian 
Meridian. 

14“Wellston Old Trading Post,” The Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City), Sun- 
day, April 23, 1930, Oklahoma City Section, Col. 4, p. 39. ‘ i, 

15 Farm Directory of Lincoln County, 1918, p. 78. A few copies of this direc- 
tory are still in existence. Mr... C. Brunt of Chandler, Oklahoma, has a copy. 

16 “Wellston Derived Name From First Post Trader,” Chandler News-Publicist, 
for Tuesday, September 4, 1941, Sec. 3, Col. 4, p. 1. See also “Interview with 
Joseph C. Dewees,” Indian Pioneer History, Foreman Collection, Vol. 83, pp. 186- 


a 17 Field Notes, Subdivision Lines, of Township 14 North, Range 6 East, read. 
ing north between sections 21 and 22. A set of these field notes is in the County 
Surveyor’s office of Lincoln county, Chandler, Oklahoma. There is also a set in the 
Law Library at the State Capital, Oklahoma City. The township plat for this town- 
ship shows the location of the store. On October 26, 1874, John R. Pickering, agent 
at the Sac and Fox agency, placed an order amounting to $891.65 with this firm 
for supplies to be freighted to the Kickapoos who had just arrived from Mexico. 
See Martha Bunting, “The Mexican Kickapoos,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 


XI, No. 1, (March, 1933), pp. 706-07. 


q 


Conklin, Philip C. Grimm, Aloys Grimm, Jr., John B. Charles, and 
Peter Hoffman.!8 


In April 1872, the first school in what is now Lincoln County 
was established in the unfinished dwelling of the physician at the 
Sac and Fox Agency. Twelve pupils (girls and boys equally repre- 
sented) were enrolled. Joel Willis was the teacher and Elizabeth 
Willis, matron.!® In 1873 or 1874, a small brick one-room building 
was built to accommodate the little school.2° This was enlarged in 
1892 by the addition of a two-story frame structure to the south end 
of the little building.2!_ In 1873 of 1874, a three-story brick dormitory . 
was built a few feet west of the school building.” Both boys and 
girls boarded here at first. A frame addition was added in 1875."8 
In 1892, a girl’s dormitory, a two-story frame structure, was built 
east of the school.24 All these buildings were abandoned in 1919, 
when the affairs of the Agency were transferred to the Shawnee 
Agency. 
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The first religious organization in what is now Lincoln County 
was maintained by the Quakers at the Sac and Fox agency. Re- 
ligious services were held at the Mission School. There was also 
stationed at the agency a Baptist missionary by the name of William 
Hurr, an Ottawa Indian.» He built a little church building at the 
agency which was still in existence in 1880.28 This was possibly the 
first church building to be built in what is now Lincoln county. 
Other mission churches were later established among the Iowas at 
the Iowa Village and the Kickapoos.27. The Friend’s mission church 


18 “Whistler Material, Section X, and Conklin Grimm and Co.” Sac and Fox- 
Traders, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City. 

19“Report of Joel Willis to Agent,” Sac and Fox-Sac and Fox School Files, 
Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City. 

20 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1874, p. 28, Sac and Fox- 
Buildings-Files, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City. See 
also Field Notes op. cit. The little school was located in the southwest quarter of 
Section 22, Township 14 North, Range 6 East. Only a portion of the walls of the 
building are standing today (1951). 

21Sac and Fox-Building-Files, ibid. This building burned a few years ago. 

22 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1874, p. 231. This building 
is still standing but in a delapidated condition (1951). A picture of the original 
building is in the Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City. 

23 Annual Report, ibid., 1875, p. 284 f. 

24Sac and Fox-Buildings-Files, op. cit. This building also burned a few years 
ago. 

25 The Chandler News, Friday, December 10, 1897. The reports of this minister 
were included in the agent’s reports to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at dif- 
ferent times. 

26 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, ibid., 1880, p. 93. I have a 
picture of this little church. It was built from proceeds of the Baptist Association. 
The building was a frame structure and stood just north of the agent’s building. 
The parsonage stood just south of the church and was built of logs. 

27 Annual Report, ibid., 1890, pp. 202, 203, 1842, p. 264. The report of agent 
Samuel L. Patrick to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1892 contains a very 
interesting report of Miss Elizabeth Test, field matron among the Mexican Kick- 


apoos. She gave a very interesting description of the domestic life of the Kick- 
apoos at that time. 


met 


Wellston Trading Post about 1890. S. E. Dewees and Family. 
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located in the southwestern part of the county is probably the oldest 


_ church building in Lincoln county. The Quakers (Friends) main- 
- tained headquarters at the Friend’s church located at the Shawnee 
_ Agency. This little church building is still standing, and is used by 


the Pottawatomie County Historical Society. 


On October 25, 1875, the first post office was established in 
what is now Lincoln County. It was located at the Sac and Fox 
agency and Mrs. Minnie M. Howard was the first postmistress.28 
The post office at Wellston was established on September 25, 1884, 
with Christian T. Wells as first postmaster.2? The post office at 
Chandler (the third established in Lincoln County) was established 
on September 21, 1891, with William L. Harvey as first postmaster.® 


The land now included in Lincoln County was first surveyed 


into townships and sections during the years 1870-75. Township 


plats were made, and it is from these that we get much information 
about the early history of this section of the state.?1 


The first trail to cross Lincoln county was the West Shawnee 
Cattle trail which was a branch of the Shawnee Cattle trail which 
had its origin in Texas near the Civil War period. The trail started 
in southern Texas, passed what is now the city of Dallas, entered 
the Indian Territory south of Durant, and split just north of the 
city.22. The western trail entered Lincoln County between Meeker 
and Prague. It bore a northerly direction past the Sac and Fox 
Agency, went through what is now Stroud, and bore a northwesterly 
direction east of Kendrick, and west of Avery.*? The trail went on 
north to the railroad town of Junction City, Kansas.*4 Over this 
trail, thousands of head of cattle were driven before its abandonment 
in 1870 when the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway was built 
across the eastern part of the Indian Territory. Traces of the trail 
were still visible when the government survey was completed in this 
section in 1875. 


The first road to cross what is now Lincoln County was the - 
Shawneetown-Sae and Fox Road. This road was cut soon after the 
establishment of the agency to transport supplies to the Shawnee 
and Potawatomi Indians at Shawneetown. This road entered what 


28 George H. Shirk, “Early Post Offices in Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), p. 243. 

29 Tbid., p. 244. 

30 [bid., p. 241. . PS 

31 Township Plat Book, Lincoln County. This plat book is in the office of the 

lerk, Chandler, Oklahoma. 

coun edvard E. Dale, Oklahoma, The Story of a State (Evanston, 1949), p. 208. 

33 The course of this trail is shown on the Township Plats of Lincoln County, 
and the map of Indian Territory 1876, Department of the Interior, General Land 
Office. A copy of this latter map is in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety, Oklahoma City. The writer has also traced the course of the trail across 
Payne county. 

34 Dale, op. cit., p. 209, map. 
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is now Lincoln county at a point almost exactly where State Highway | . 
Eighteen does at the present. It went in a northeasterly direction, — 
passing about one and one half miles east of Meeker, one and one half © 
miles east of Payson, four miles west of Arlington, and on to the — 
Agency.3> Another trail went from the Agency to Okmulgee and — 
later to Sapulpa. Other trails connected the Iowa and Kickapoo — 
settlements with the Agency. After the opening of the Unassigned — 
Lands in 1889, roads were cut connecting the agency with Guthrie 
and Oklahoma City. ; 


The Oklahoma City-Sapulpa branch of the Frisco was the first — 
railroad constructed across Lincoln county. The 103 miles of the 
road were completed in December, 1898.°7 The first passenger train 
to enter Chandler was on September 5, 1898.28 The two Oklahoma 
City men, who were prime promoters of the line. were the late C. G. 
Jones and Henry Overholser. Other railroad lines built across parts 
of the county during the years 1902, 1903, 1904, were the Santa Fe, 
Rock Island, Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and the Fort Smith and 
Western.°9 


As has already been mentioned, a number of roads were cut 
across Lincoln county prior to statehood. None of these can be classed 
as public supported highways. As far as known, the first road to be 
classed as such was the ‘‘Ozark Trail.’’ This highway crossed the 
county at approximately the same course as the present U. 8. High- 
way No. 66.49 At present another super highway, the ‘‘Turner Turn- 
pike,”’ is being built across the county. It will cover most of the ~ 
distance between Oklahoma City and Tulsa. The route is almost 
the same as that of the old ‘‘Ozark Trail’’ across Lincoln County. 
It was not the first toll concern for the County. In an early day there 
was a toll bridge west of Chandler known as the ‘‘Babbs Crossing.’’4! 
A fee of twenty-five cents was charged for crossing the bridge. 


After the opening of the Sac and Fox, Iowa, and Shawnee and 
Potawatomi reservations for settlement by white people, the land 


35 Township Plat Book, Lincoln County. 

36 See Field Notes, op. cit., on true line north between sections 13 and 14. 

37 James L. Allhands, “History of Construction of Frisco Lines in Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. Il, No. 3 (September, 1925), pp. 232, 233. 

38 The Chandler News, Friday, September 9, 1898. A 

39 See copies of The Chandler News for these years. The issue for Thursday, 
March 12, 1903, reports that the Santa Fe road had been completed to a point about 
three miles from Sparks, Oklahoma. The issue for Thursday, July 16, 1903, reports 
that the Choctaw (Rock Island) track layers were about eight miles from Chandler. 


By August 27, 1903, they had reached Chandler. The issue of the paper for Sep- 


tember 10, 1903, reports that the first train on the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 


R. R. had reached Tryon from Oklahoma City The edit ict 
: . or 0 tk e Chandler Publicist. 
I riday, January 2s, 1904, reports th BE ] il s a c i 
; id a reguiar mail service had been established on 


€ co 
40 The route of th Oz Tk Trail 1s shown on maps of Lincoln County, issued 


41 “Interview with Clyde Stanley Hyde,” op. cit. 
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was divided into two counties designated as ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ until 
the people at the first general election could vote for a name.!2 At 


_ the election in county ‘‘A’’, the Populists chose the name of Sac and 


Fox (named for the principle Indian tribe), the Democrats chose the 
name Springer (named for William Springer, a member of Congress 


from Illinois), and the Republicans chose the name of Lincoln (named 


for Abraham Lincoln). The Republicans won by a majority and the 


e County was named Lincoln.‘ 


The Lincoln County officials first had their offices in a business 
building before the first courthouse, a two-story frame structure, 
was built on the courthouse square. This frame building was de- 
molished by the tornado of 1897 and another frame building was 
built in its place, or the old one was rebuilt. This building was torn 
down to make way for the present building which was built in 1907. 
The first jail was a stockade affair built on the southwestern corner 
of the square.*4 


The first county officials of County ‘‘A’’ were appointed by 
Governor George W. Steele, on October 12, 1891. They were as 
follows :*# 


SHAW ST DEE | as ces ee eaetatde Wed be Sia opp EA FE ene ieee eae oes Claud F. Parker 
ROW ACCRO LO SG neem Mec oe meee tes eee A en te at W. M. Allison 
COUNGYRATLOE NC Yi. esc eee te ees eek een ee P. P. Hillerman 
@ountyn Cleric see eee DBEERS EMR rhe Se ECL ea ie 2 G. A. Colton 
OOUMPY  OUp CATON G CTU yates ee os en ee oc M. D. Losey 
(CYOUSRIAY SOW en oy ay LA SN ee ae ee eee Charles Cunningham 
COUMTY MOC OMIMISSTONMCT 8) ean ea reacts ees teres ec n Eee eee C. H. DeFord 


Wylie H. Blakemore 
W. N. Warren 


At the first general election held in November 1892, the citizens 
of County ‘‘A’’ elected the following officials to serve as the first 
elected officers of Lincoln county :*° 


42 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma, A History of The State 
and Its People (New York, 1939), Vol. 2, p. 555. 

43 The Chandler News, Friday, November 11, 1892. The election was held on 
November 8. The votes cast for the county officials and the name of the County 
are recorded in the Record of County Commissioner Proceedings, Vol. I, pp. 97-120. 
This volume is in the County Clerk’s office, Chandler, Oklahoma. 

44 The corner stone of the present courthouse was laid in 1907. A picture of 
the old plank structure after the tornado of 1897 is in The Lincoln County Repub- 
lican (Chandler), September 24, 1941, p. 4. I have a picture of the courthouse 
which was razed to make way for the new structure. I also have a picture of the 
old stockade jail. 

45 The Chandler News, Saturday, October 17, 1891. ase 

46 Ibid., Friday, November 11, 1892. The letter following the county official’s 
name represents his party. All the first officers were Republicans except two. 
McKimmey, Surveyor, was a Democrat, and C. A. Kelso, Commissioner from the 
first district was a Populist. A picture of these first elective officials is in The 
Chandler News-Publicist, Thursday, September 4, 1941, section one. 
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County Treasurer ....-<--..-.-0--0--csessecescenersornecrennoennenesesenseatenos> D. W. Ulam (R) 


SH GRE te ee a Se ee eee neers Claud F. Parker (R) 
PTO DALE wel Cs ree ee ae cara nn eee acne W. H. Mason (R) 
Register, Of Ie Ci Sika. eee cree eet oake eenc cree erences Thomas J. Taylor (R) 
(Slope hod mrek Olis) ulis epee ener ee eee See ere Sino Ss Skee: J. B. Underwood (R) 
County ZA ttOL me yy catccccctaneseeo te eres Sona tae ene een J. W. Crawford (R) 
County AS uperimtend CMG. sabe esecceee seers teen a aatee an eatreensneeneeees M. D. Losey (R) 
SUP VOY. OT ec Arh oer occas tee eevee seep re ns cee eae N. McKimmey (D) 
COTrOMer: kif eo occa cece eect ec cee ee ans ee epee Smith Rhea (R) 
Commissioners; [st DistricteA. = e--eeee G. 7A. Kelso (2) 

200 SDiStrictie oe es tee steerer Benoni Rea (R) 

SP  DIStTICUT: ccxcektercecrar tse ee Jacob Amberg (R) 
Namie OLS COUT EY mk crrese ee ere ee ne eae eee ee Lincoln (R) 


In 1918, Lincoln County had the distinction of having more banks 
than any other county in the state. There were-at that time seven 
national and fourteen state banks in the county. The pioneer bank 
of the County was the Union National Bank of Chandler. It had its 
origin at the Sac and Fox Agency in connection with the trading 
firm of Hoffman, Charles and Conklin, and was first known as the 
‘‘Bank of Hoffman, Charles, and Conklin.’’ It was moved to Chandler 
on September 22, 1892, chartered in 1897, and changed to the Union 
National Bank, in 1902, with a capital stock of $50,000. Mr. H. C. 
Brunt, the present President, has been connected with the bank since 
1892. 


The First National Bank of Chandler was organized in 1894 
as the Lincoln County State Bank, by F. E. Hoyt and O. B. Kee. 
A few years later, Hugh M. Johnson, late of Mississippi, purchased 
the business and took out a national charter, thus establishing Lincoln 
County’s first national bank.*? 


The first newspaper in Lincoln County was The Chandler News 
which made its appearance in 1891, with Mr. C. EH. Hunter as editor. 
Other newspapers established but later combined with The Chandler 
News were the Sac and Pox Warrior (1892) The Chandler Democrat 
(1893), The Lincoln County Telegram (1897), and the Inland Print- 
ing Company (1902). The Chandler News combined in 1912 with the 
Chandler Publicist (1895), to make the present Chandler News- 
Publicist. The other paper of Chandler is The Lincoln County Re- 
publican which was first called the Chandler Tribune prior to its 
purchase by Mr. L. B. Nichols in 1919.48 Other papers in the county 
were established at Stroud, Davenport, Tryon, Fallis, Wellston, 
Meeker, Agra, and Prague. 


The first townsite in Lincoln County was Chandler which was 
opened to settlers by a run on September 28, 1891, six days after 
the opening of the reservations. It was a government townsite first 
surveyed as the County Seat of County ‘‘A.’? On November 9, 1891, 
Judge William Allison, Probate Judge of the county (after having 


47 Farm Directory, op. cit. pp. 18-23. See also The Chandler News-Publicist, 
September 24, 1941, p. 4. 


48 Chandler News-Publicist, Thursday, September 4, 1941, section 2, p. 6. 
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_ paid four hundred dollars for 320 acres, or the east half of Section 9: 
_ Township 14 North, Range 4 Hast, received a patent for the town- 
“site.*? He appointed a commission consisting of Thomas L. Bradwood, 
~ farmer and stockman of Beaver county, R. R. Carlin, real estate dealer 
_ of Guthrie, and A. M. Fowler, farmer in the western part of County 
_ **A’’, to have the townsite surveyed into blocks and lots. This com- 
= mission employed 8. B. Robertson as surveyor, who completed his 
_ work soon after December 2, 1891.59 The townsite was set aside for 
a Bente use by Judge Allison on February 4, 1892.54 
wy ; 
“3 Chandler was named for George Chandler, an early day Judge 
_ of a Southeastern Kansas Judicial District, who later served as a 
member of Congress and was appointed as Commissioner of the 
- General Land Office, in Washington D. C.% 


& On May 20, 1892, Chandler was officially organized. Upon that 
_ date, the citizens of the town elected the following ticket :° 


as GHGS BUT lop MASENIEY OO ae see ese a ere pe ee B. F. Hardcastle 
2 “USPOPISTUN AS ies 9. PER: SOS, Sire Se Ae een ee ee tee enn a J. C. Fletcher 
Ce BU UcauIces Ech LR eee oe cen tiers ev eriet < oe BN Fa he ww ae el Ls A. D. Reynolds 
< AN ESE@O- CANS SEVERN la es en ee eee ae W. H. Mason 
¥ OTERY TERT et OY is oxo 0 gk ae Rh i a a Dr. Harriman 
a SEs tea ES GYnLe Gace, ee a te G. W. Schlegel 
- Parata Iel DVRSS ARGS fy ache a en, Ses EP eee, ae J. C. Monforte 
¢ {MU RETHGYORE eats ero Ul DY Cj A oC) Fig ei ae Oe ee 2 a a A. D. Wright 

LEVIN) US ETC tt tet acho eee se eae tes scapes nue W. T. Belford 

RHA) ID IG) ese oe ee RU ee ae An a ee eee ee J. A. Mitchell 


; Chandler became a city of the first class on April 8, 1901. 
J. F. Collar was the first mayor.®4 


The Wright Drug Store was the first store in Chandler. It was 

- first housed in a tent at a camp south of the Chandler townsite where 

~ the people had gathered waiting for the opening of the town, following 

» the survey which had not been completed. Immediately after (or 

during) the opening, the store and tent were moved to the present 

location, near the northwestern corner of Block Sixty-Three, facing 
Manvel Avenue.** 


; On October 4, 1891, the first Sunday after the opening of the 
townsite of Chandler, the Reverend A. HE. Thompson, a Presbyterian 
~ minister, preached the first sermon in Chandler. This was in the De 


49 Miscellaneous Deeds, Book I, p. 6, County Clerk’s Office, Chandler, Okla- 


homa. 

50 The Chandler News, Saturday, November 28, 1891. See also the Plat Book 
of towns and cities of Lincoln County. This was the second survey of the town. 
A former survey had been made by the United States Surveyors to enable people 
to secure lots to file on. The first survey was completed on Sepiember 28, 1891. 

51 Miscellaneous Deeds, op. cit., p. 6. 

52 Farm Directory, op. cit., pp. 18-23. : 

53 The Chandler News, May 20, 1892. See also Farm Directory, op. cit. 

54 [bid. 

55 Chandler News-Publicist, Thursday, September 21, 1939. 
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* 
Ford tent which was spread on the courthouse square. On the same_ 
day, the Reverend W. W. Buchanan, a Congregational minister 
organized a church, the first in Chandler.*’ The first building for 
church purposes was erected by the same Congregational Church on 
the northeastern corner of Block Sixty-One, or where the City Hall 
is now located.58 Other early churches organized in Chandler were 
the Methodist, December 1891; the Episcopal, July 4, 1892;®° the 
Presbyterian, August 3, 1892;8! the Baptist in 1894; and the 
Christian church. The Catholic church was established soon after the 
County was organized. Other churches established in Chandler were 
the Church of the Nazarene, the Church of God, the Assembly of God, 
the Church of Christ, and the Friends Church. 


The early settlers of Lincoln County have been meeting for a 
_ number of years upon special occasions. Members of the National 
Guard met very early. However, it was on September 21, 1921, that 
the first Old Settlers Day was launcMd. Since that time a register 
has been kept of the signatures of the old settlers who attended. Mr. 
A. D. Wright, the first to sign the register, had come to Chandler 
before it was opened to settlement. He had, however, gone to Guthrie 
to get some drug supplies for his tent store when the townsite was 
opened. His drug store was the first established in Chandler.*® 


There are many other ‘‘firsts’’ of Lincoln County which we 
do not have space to give. From the story recounted here, we can see 
the hand of progress in the county. May she continue to have many 
more ‘‘firsts’’ in the years to come. May we of the younger genera- 
tion continue to carry on the work of making splendid history which 
the early settlers have begun. 


96 La Vanche Bruce, History of the First Presbyterian Church (Chandler, Okla- 
homa). This is a paper written by Miss Bruce and is on file in the Presbyterian 
church of Chandler, 

57 The Chandler News, October 24, 1891. 

58 [bid., Friday, February 6, 1892. Mr. H. C. Brumt and other early settlers of 
Chandler attended church in the building. 

59 Rev. E. S. Stockwell, The M, E. Church (Chandler, Oklahoma). This history 
is both recorded in Book I of the Church Register on file in First Methodist Church, 
Chandler, Oklahoma, and in the files of the Beard of Trustees of the church. 

60 “Episcopal Church was Organized by few Communicants,” Chandler News- 
Publicist, Thursday, September 4, 1941. 

fa i Vanche Bruce, op. cit. 

“Baptists make up Large Group,” Chandler News-Publicist. Thursday. Sep- 
tember 4, 1941. The history of some of the other churches of Chandler are fe das 
At laps of the paper. 

A. D. Wright, High Points In The Life of A. D. Wright, Chandler, Oklah 
Son of Villiam Halsted and Eliza Wright, Beekman, Thisches County, "New ‘Yorks 
This is an autobiography of Mr. Wright and contains much reliable data on the 


sgueny een oars and Chandler. Mr. Wright made the run in 1889 and secured 
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TEXAS FEVER IN OKLAHOMA 


By J. Stanley Clark 


Oklahoma ranks ninth among states in the sale of cattle, an 
industry that has made and broken almost as many fortunes in the 
state as oil. This region, with areas where cattle fatten on water 
_ and grass from limestone subsoil, attracted ranchmen from the time 
of its earliest settlement. Herds owned by members of the Five 
_ Civilized Tribes multiplied, and by 1860, cattle raising was the 
- principal industry in the Indian country. But Spanish Fever, more 
commonly known as Texas Fever, proved a persistent foe that de- 
_ stroyed herds and fortunes of Indians and inter-married citizens, 
intruders and interlopers, and, long after statehood in Oklahoma, 
continued its ravages and sporadic outbreaks as the greatest menace 
- to the cattle industry. 


Outbreaks of Texas Fever occurred in Kansas during the years 
preceding the Civil War, and Proslavery and Free-State members of 
the territorial lecislature united in passing restrictive legislation on 
the importation of southern cattle. The first state legislature, 1861, 
prohibited such cattle from entering the state. Losses among native 

stock were equally as severe in Missouri and Arkansas. Vernon 
_ County, Missouri estimated the loss there amounted to $200,000 in 
1858. 


Settlers in the border states formed vigilante committees to 
turn back southern cattle brought north. They knew that along the 
routes of travel occurred the greatest amount of infection from Texas 
Fever and beliefs current then, before the germ theory of diseases, 
persist now. It was believed that cattle could simply pass leisurely 
over a road or prairie, ‘‘feeding as they move along and without re- 
maining for any length of time on any portion of ground they 
traverse, leave behind them sufficient poison to destroy all cattle 
which continue to feed on it.’’ 

Sore feet where matter formed and was left on the ground, the 
odor left by grazing cattle, breath blown against weeds and grass, 
slobber or froth drooling from their mouths were the commonly at- 
tributed agencies of contagion. The most learned investigator an- 
nounced, however, that ‘‘It is not the breath, nor the saliva, nor 
eutaneous emanations which are charged with the poisonous principle 
but the feces and urine,’’ and in his scientific report he wrote that 
‘“‘the tick theory has acquired quite a renown during the past summer ; 
but a little thought should have satisfied anyone of the absurdity of 
the idea.’?! Gamgee believed that southern cattle become affected 


1 Report of Prof. John Gamgee on the Splenic or Periodic Fever of Cattle, page 
88, 118-123 in Report of Commissioner of Agriculture on the Diseases of Cattle in 
the United States—House Executive Document, Serial 1430 (Washington, 1871). 
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from the nature of the soil and vegetation on which they fed, and 
from the water drunk, and retained the poison for three or more 
months. 


A few of the practical cattlemen who utilized southern ranges — 
for breeding purposes and northern ranges for fattening beef cattle, 
who were engaged in the annual movement of cattle in increasing 
numbers shortly after the Civil War, believed that the cattletick 
by some means unknown was the carrier of Texas Fever. Experi- 
ments conducted by the Bureau of Animal Industry in 1889 showed 
conclusively that the disease could be produced by ticks hatched 
artificially in the laboratory without the presence of Southern cattle. 
How to destroy the tick became the cattlemen’s major problem. 


A national quarantine law was placed in the statute books, and 
rigid regulations passed for the holding of southern cattle in quaran- 
tine, confining them to designated trails, and not permitting them 
to mix with native cattle. Shipment by railroad came under proper 
inspection. Rigorous sanitary rules were prescribed for stockpens 
and cattle cars. Some cattlemen thought feeding sulphur to cattle 
would cause ticks to drop off. Others advocated applying with a 
large brush a mixture of 75 parts cotton seed oil and 25 parts 
kerosene at intervals of two weeks. Some used a spray having an 
oil base. A more satisfactory preventative was found to be pasture 
rotation. Owners of small herds found it profitable to pick off the 
ticks by hand. It was not, however, the old bloodstuffed tick but its 
child, the baby tick, often overlooked, that was the carrier. 


Experiments were finally conducted with dipping vats. R. J. 
Kleberg in 1888 constructed the first vat in the South, in Nueces 
County, Texas. He used a two per cent solution of chloro-naphthalene 
Vats for local use were first installed in Oklahoma on the Pomeray 
ranch near Pawnee in Oklahoma Territory, and at Wewoka in the 
Seminole Nation. At Noble, near the southern border of Oklahoma 
Territory, a vat was placed in operation on October 22, 1898 for the 
dipping of cattle entering the Territory from Texas. Cattle were 
driven into the vat containing five feet of oil and water. The oil 
covering the top 42 inches was considered sufficient to kill the ticks. 
This vat, built by the Oklahoma College Experiment Station at a 
cost of $210, was used in the dipping of thousands of head of cattle. 
With strict quarantine laws on the statute books of the Oklahoma 
Territory and the Indian nations and with financial aid from the 
Federal government, plans were formulated for the dipping of all 
livestock in the quarantined areas. 


_ From the first dipping inspectors met local opposition. County 
officials refused to prosecute violators and public opinion was slow 


2“6th and 7th Annual Reports of the Bureau of Animal Industry f 
. y for the years 
1889 and 1890”, page 80. (Washington, 1891) and “8th and 9th Annual Renee 
of The Bureau of Animal Industry, 1891-1892, pp. 236-251 (Washington, 1893). 
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in seeing the urgency of tick eradication. This attitude was ex- 
pressed by one of the inspectors :3 


. “Tf a man steals a fifteen dollar pony the whole community will follow 
_ him to Arkansas and then want to hang him when he is caught; but a man 
will drive a bunch of ticky cattle across a quarantine line and spread the 
fever through a whole township and destroy several thousand dollars 
worth of cattle, yet no one will give information to an inspector or other 
officer of the law because they do not want to interfere with anybody’s 
business or incur the ill-will of a neighbor.” 


Although some control over the spread of Texas Fever was 
effected in Oklahoma Territory and the Indian nations passed laws 
against trespassing, Indian agents held and advised the Indians that 
their tribal laws could not be enforced against citizens of the United 
States. The Secretary of the Interior, E. A. Hitchcock, likewise 
held that the Oklahoma City Live Stock Sanitary Commission had 
no authority whatever in the Osage nation and that quarantine lines 
there were void. He held that such a line would interfere with 
leasing the Indian land to cattlemen.t Local vats were established 
in Indian Territory, however, and cattle dipped in oil. It was esti- 
mated ten barrels of crude oil could be used in dipping 100 eattle. 


The Oklahoma Live Stock Sanitary Commission met at Guthrie, 
and issued a warning to those parties who were guilty of violating 
the quarantine laws. . The Oklahoma Territorial Supreme Court 
sustained the conviction of H. P. Croffe who drove infected cattle 
from Oklahoma County across the quarantine line into Canadian 
County ‘‘in the dead hour of the night, and he selected this time 
evidently because he felt he would not be detected.’”® 


= 

Arsenical dip replaced crude oil in the vats by 1910, and it was 
recommended that cattle be dipped every fourteen days until ticks 
were completely destroyed. During 1909-1910 inspectors supervised 
the dipping of over 483,000 cattle shipped from Texas to points in 
Oklahoma. In 1917 over 700 vats were in operation and 2,859,151 
¢attle were dipped and inspected, through 25,513 square miles or 
53 per cent, of the infected area had been released from quarantine 
since 1906.® 


The Oklahoma statute relating to dipping was repeatedly attacked 
in the courts, and despite charges that spraying or dipping cattle 
would seriously affect livestock and cause cows to give less milk, 
the act was upheld. Sheriffs had the authority to dip cattle and 


3Thomas Morris, “Quarantine Conditions in Oklahoma”, 136-140, in 2nd Bi- 
ennial Report of The Oklahoma Territory Board of Agriculture, 1905-1906 (Guthrie, 
1906). 

4 Guthrie Daily Leader, September 5, 1905. 

5H. P. Croffe v. C. M. Cresse, 7 Okla., 408; Stillwater Advance, December 26, 


1901. 
62nd Biennial Report of Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture for years 1909 
and 1910( Guthrie, 1910); and Annual Report of Oklahoma State Board of Agri- 


culture for 1915; 1917. 


» 
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assess costs to the owners; railroads were expected to exercise 
ordinary care in dipping cattle in transit, such as allowing cattle 
to drink water before dipping; the Corporation Commission had 
power to regulate dipping charges made by railroads. In the most 
rigorous testing of the constitutionality of the law, the District Court 
at Ada, Pontotoe County, refused an application for an injunction 
to restrain the Pontotoc County Commissioners from co-operating 
with the dipping program. The decision of the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the lower court, admitting that ‘‘a few cattle out of thousands 
dipped in Pontotoe County died—but we do not understand nor 
has it been contended that the dipping of cattle will prevent death. 
You might as well contend that a railway company should be en- 
joined from the shipping and transportation of livestock because 
occasionally one is killed or dies in transit.’ 


Underlying feelings of resentment against the ‘‘dipping law’’ 
soon flared into secretive but violent means of opposition. Out-_ 
breaks occurred in most of the counties in Eastern Oklahoma and 
in all the southeastern counties through a ten year period beginning 
in 1915. 


Here, the Socialist Party, which had shown its greatest strength 
in the gubernatorial election of 1914, was strongest. Its proposals 
of social and economic reform were considered menaces of anarchy 
by the more conservative-minded majority. Here ‘‘The Working 
Class Union’’ became prominently identified with suspicious reform, 
with its advocates seeking lower interest rates, which resulted in 
members being declared menaces to good government. Here, too, 
was localized the ‘‘Green Corn Rebellion’’ in 1917, the opposition of 
a few miserable draft-dodgers to the Selective Service Act, magni- 
fied and made infamous by newspaper publicity; while in several 
counties active Anti-Dipping Associations were formed by sincere- 
minded citizens. 


The Anti-Dippers attracted all who opposed the dipping cam- 
paign. Where active county organizations were set up, the Associa- 
tion would go on record against dipping while members used their 
influence in persuading County Excise Boards to withhold appro- 
priations necessary for the purchase of the dipping fluid and the 
construction of vats. Most frequent grounds of complaint were: 
Regulations requiring dipping at intervals of fourteen days were too 
burdensome ; too much time was required in driving stock to and from 
the vats; discrimination by State or Federal inspectors that allowed 
some herds to miss dipping periods while other owners were held 
strictly accountable to the fourteen-day rule; ignorant inspectors — 
permitted cattle to be injured by improper dip mixtures; the ab- 
surdity of cleaning up one county at a time which often resulted in 

7 Correl et al v. Kroth et al, 62 Okla. 137-138; Midland Valley v. State, 35 Okla. 


672; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad Co. y. Williamson, 75 Okla. 36; Beaman 
v. Board of County Commissioners, 25 Okla. 673; Lewis v. Stine, 127 Pacific 396. 
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one herd separated from another only by a barbed wire fence going 
dip-free, or, in Southeastern Oklahoma, a region of range law, dipped 
and undipped cattle were allowed to intermingle unhampered by 
imaginary county lines. One old fellow in Okfuskee County, owner 
of a few head of cattle, who opposed dipping said :° 


“Tm 72 years old and have seen a lot of ticks. It ain’t the tick, the 


thing that is causing fever is our grass. If we burn off the grass we will 


get rid of it. You take a cow-brute with the fever and turn him in with 
well cow-brutes and the well cow-brutes will take the fever, ticks or no 
ticks. This here dipping kills our cattle. You take that stuff in that vat. 
Sometimes its too strong and the cow-brutes get it into their system and . 
die. They jump on each other and get some hurt. We have to drive them 
here and back home and they get too hot, and our milk cows dry up when 
they are dipped.” 


Strongest opposition came from farmers who owned only one 
cow or, at most, very small herds. Cattlemen with larger herds 
raised to ship to marketing centers co-operated because of the higher 
market value of tick-free cattle. Regulations required that livestock 
shipped from quarantined regions be dipped before shipping, again 
at the yards, and if not dipped at home, twice in the receiving pens, 
whereas, cattle from tick-free regions were placed in separate pens 
and sold at once. The Bureau of Animal Industry estimated that a 
1000 lb. animal heavily infested with ticks would lose as much as 200 
pounds of blood a year and experiment showed that a tick-infested 
steer which weighed only 730 pounds gained 285 pounds in two months 
when freed of ticks after being dipped in an arsenical solution. 


The small farmer was unimpressed by statistics that showed 
Oklahoma farmers ‘‘in the quarantine area fatten cattle ticks at an 
annual cost of $50,000,000., and there is no market for ticks.’’ He 
eared less for the information that cattle ticks reduced the milk yield 
1% to 3 quarts per day or that the average price for a tick-bitten 
hide was 50¢ to $1.25 less than for a tick-free one. The one-cow man 
was not interested in a market and his indifference toward dipping 
turned to resentment particularly when neglect of his crop, or some 
act of God pointed toward a crop failure that would assure loss of 
his mortgage-ridden cow. Dipping appeared to him only as an un- 
necessary gratuity performed for his mortgagee. 


Opponents to dipping finally resorted to violence. Operating 
at night singly or in small numbers, charges of dynamite were set 
off, completely destroying vats. Six vats were thus destroyed in 
McIntosh County during the summer months of 1915. One of the 
dynamiters, Will Ogden of Texanna was later tried in the county 
court, declared guilty of blowing up the vat on the Dorsey farm 
and sentenced to six months in jail and fined $250. A year later 


8 Indian Journal (Eufaula), August 27, 1915; Ada Weekly News, July 22, 
October 28, 1915; Latimer County News Democrat (Wilburton), May 30, 1919. 

9 Farmer-Stockman (Oklahoma City), June 25, 1916. 

10 Daily Oklahoman, September 17, 1916. 
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Tom Pratt declared to the Muskogee county attorney that his crime 
had weighed on his mind to such an extent that he could not sleep, — 
and confessed that he set off dynamite that destroyed the Mclain 
vat in that county the previous year.!! 


Although a short educational campaign was made in Pontotoe © 
County, including placards nailed to posts advising stockmen of the — 
necessity of dipping cattle, opposition became violent in 1915. Twenty ; 
vats were under process of construction, and eight were placed in 
use early in September. Soon thereafter when the vat at Abbot’s 
‘store was destroyed with dynamite, Sheriff Bob Duncan offered a . 
reward of $50. for information which would lead to the arrest of the 
guilty parties, and a like sum for evidence to convict anyone who 
later on might damage a vat. This did not deter lawless opponents, | 
however. A month later the vat near Bebee was destroyed; the one 
at Maxwell was partially destroyed, and in November the vat at 
Abbot’s store, recently repaired, was again blown up.?? 


Public opinion in Pontotoe County generally favored the en- 
forcement of the dipping law but opponents won a strong advocate 
when J. W. Correl, well-to-do farmer, applied for a writ of in- 
junction from District Judge Tom D. McKeowen to restrain the 
county commissioners and the State and Federal inspectors from 
enforcing the dipping law. Correll believed that injury had been 
caused to scores of heads of cattle from improper dipping solutions. 
He also charged that the act of the state legislature that permitted 
county commissioners to appropriate money for dipping vats and 
solution was illegal. The hearing attracted county wide attention 
and the courtroom was filled with farmers and ranchers to hear 
Judge McKeowen rule that his court could. not take jurisdiction. 
Correll was arrested immediately afterwards for refusing to dip his 
cattle and, although he could have made bond, he refused to do so 
and was committed to jail. Officers then dipped his cattle and sold 
one of his steers, as provided by state law, to pay the expense of 
driving the herd to and from the vat, at $1.00 per head.13 


Law-abiding citizens of the county were aroused by the amount 
of opposition to the dipping campaign and there was much loose 
talk in ascribing opposition to the Socialists, the Working Class Union, 
and Anarchists. Concern was heightened on December 13 when 
I. R. Gilmore, county commissioner, lost his barn, three mules, 1,000 
bushels of corn, 800 bales of hay, 1,000 bushels of oats, 4 tons of 
cottonseed, a wagon, a buggy, harness and other farm property by 
a fire of unknown origin. But it seemed more than coincidence that 
on the same night Commissioner V. 8. Malone’s barn burned, and an 
attempt was made to burn the home of Harry Krath, the third com- 


11 Indian Journal (Eufaula), August 27, September 24, 1915; February 4, 1916; 
Muskogee Times-Democrat, October 23, 1916. 

12 Ada Weekly News, July 22, September 23, October 28, November 11, 1915. 

13 [bid., October 28, 1915; Correll et al v. Kroth et al, 62 Okla., 137-138. 
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“missioner. Governor Robert L. Williams offered a $200. reward for 
_ the arrest of any of the arsonists but none was apprehended.!4 


- . With the county commissioners assailed both by word and in 
» print, with two of them losing barns by fires of incendiary origin, 
_ with the Ada Weekly News threatened with dynamite, the sheriff 
_ and county attorney warned against dipping violation prosecutions, 
and the court clerk and editor of the Star-Democrat advised to keep 
quiet about dipping irregularities, tension increased. But when a 
would-be assassin fired a load of buckshot at County Attorney Bul- 
lock, barely missing his aim, many of the more intelligent opponents 
of the dipping law renounced their opposition. 


SOs 


A more intensive educational campaign produced better results 
when the new dipping season began in April. No more vats were 
destroyed and at the end of the 1917 dipping season, Pontotoe County 
was placed above the quarantine line. 


Trouble, meantime, centered in the Cherokee Hills embracing 
Adair, Cherokee, and Sequoyah counties. Early in April, 1916 stock- 
raisers met at Riders school-house in Cherokee County and protested 
against the laxity in the administration of the dipping laws; some 
observed the law, others ignored it. Dipping inspectors were not 
always in attendance at vats to help the stockmen. Vats were im- 
properly filled with weakened solutions. J. J. Johnson of Moody 
stated that he placed a captured tick in the solution where it remained 
four hours then fished it out and placed it on a board where it shook 
> off the solution and walked away! 


After six vats were destroyed in Cherokee County and two in 

- Adair County, the county commissioners decided to abandon eradi- 
- eation. On May 20, Frank M. Gault, President of the State Board of 
- Agriculture, came to Tahlequah, seat of Cherokee County, and ad- 
dressed one of the largest crowds ever gathered on the courthouse lawn. 


ie Baht AR ot a Cos Wark ate 
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14 Star-Democrat (Ada), December 14, December 17, 1915. The following week 
Arden L. Bullock, County Attorney, and Bob Duncan, Sheriff, received anonymous 
warnings, which both officials ignored. Copies of the letters appeared in the Star- 

_ Democrat, December 24, 1915: 
“Mr. Bullock, Co-Aty. 
if u dont go dam slow tryin 

to catch the ones that blue up the vats 

& burnt barns ul get what malone & gilmore 

got & worse. Ur to dam smart. 

Commite” 
“Sherif duncan 

u better let up on dippin cases or get out of offis. we aim to run 

things to suit us and ul get whats coming to u if u interfer”. 

15 Bullock, an early riser, had gone into his kitchen and struck a match when, 
hearing a slight noise at the kitchen window, he blew out the match and stepped 
back just before a shot-gun was fired about three feet from the window-sill, scatter- 
ing shot through the space where he stood five seconds before. Bloodhounds were 
rushed to Ada from Holdenville yet the would be assailant escaped by horse-back. 
Ada Weekly News, January 6, 1916; Star-Democrat (Ada), January 7, 1916. 
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But the Anti-Dippers were in the majority and refused to follow the i 


suggestions of Gault who reasoned and pleaded with them and 
finally threatened to use the state militia. Governor Williams 
did not call out the State Militia but Gault warned all railroad com- 
panies not to accept any cattle for shipment from these counties unless 
the owner had a permit from a Federal, State, or County inspector 
that showed the last dipping date of the cattle and that they had been 
dipped regularly. 


The Anti-Dippers were not intimidated. That night the Horn © 


vat near Stilwell, seat of Adair County, was destroyed and on Mon- 
day night, May 22, the West vat, two miles west of Stilwell, the Lyons 
vat, eight miles south, the Fletcher vat, four miles south, and the 
Greasy Creek vat, twelve miles south of Stilwell, were completely 
destroyed. On the night of May 21, the vat at Gideon in Cherokee 
County was destroyed. In the early morning hours of June 3, 
a vat near Cookson community, another at the home of Levi Cookson, 
a third at Duke’s Chapel, and a fourth at the home of Tuxie Ballard 
were completely destroyed." 


Little was accomplished during the summer months. Legisla- . 


tors from the counties persuaded Gault to appoint Pete Bagby, part 
Cherokee Indian, as inspector in charge before the dipping season 
opened in 1917. Bagby understood the people of the region. He 
corrected abuses that had previously existed and had no trouble en- 
forcing the dipping law. In November, the southern half of Adair 
County was released from quarantine, and by October of the next 


year, only isolated regions in Cherokee and Adair Counties remained 
under quarantine.!8 


Sequoyah County, however, long remained the trouble spot over 
tick eradication in Oklahoma. Vats, built in 1915, were little used 
that year or the next, and in 1916 the county commissioners failed 
to appropriate money to pay inspectors the next year. The sheriff’s 
force could not enforce the dipping law; vats were dynamited, suspects 
arrested and acquitted. Deputy-sheriff P. M. Avant was shot by 
Tom Martin when attempting to arrest him for refusing to dip his 
cattle. Public opinion opposed dipping. Although the state council 
of defense and the county councils early in 1918 issued pleas that 
the dipping of livestock was not only patriotic but a conservation 
measure toward winning the war, the attitude of Anti-Dippers in 
Sequoyah County remained unchanged. Vats were destroyed, blood- 
hounds from Ft. Smith were used in tracking suspects, arrests were 


16 Cherokee Democrat (Tahlequah), April 19, May 3, May 17, 1916; Tahlequah 
Arrow, April 29, May 20, May \27, 1916; Sequoyah County Democrat (Sallisaw), 
May 5, 1916. 

17 Tahlequah Arrow, May 27, June 3, June 10, 1916; Westville Record, May 19, 
1916; Standard Sentinel (Stilwell), May 18, May 25, 1916. 

18 Statement of D. B. Collums, September 9, 1941. Collums represented Adair 
County in the Sixth Legislature session of the Oklahoma House of Representatives, 
1917-1919. Also Standard Sentinel (Stilwell), November 8, 1917; October 17, 1918. 
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ade, but no convictions obtained.!® An intensive educational cam- 
aign was followed the next year. Vats were referred to as ‘‘canals 
to prosperity’’; farmers were instructed of greater milk yields from 
cows freed from ticks; stockmen generally were urged to dip their 
eattle so that their animals would convert their food into flesh and 
milk and not into blood-sucking ticks. Again they were urged to 


_ piace the county above the quarantine line so their cattle could be 


sold anywhere in the United States on equal terms with other cattle. 


The Sequoyah County Livestock Association pledged itself to help 
clean up the county and offered a $500 reward for the arrest and 
conviction of anyone who destroyed vats in the county. But dyna- 
mitings continued and the Anti-Dippers gained adherents in August 
when physicians attributed the death of Calvin Taylor, Cameron, 
to poison from dip solution that burned him on the leg. The county 


- excise board passed by one vote the resolution making a one mill 


levy to raise $9,000 to aid in tick eradication while the Board of 
County Commissioners passed a resolution on August 18, asking the 


-- United States Department of Agriculture to recall Dr. R. T. Fisher, 


the federal inspector in charge of tick eradication.?° 


Trouble broke out again when dipping operations were renewed 


‘in April, 1920, but was localized in three townships in the north- 


eastern part of the county. D. W.Shamblin, of Long, was sentenced 
to pay a $100 fine and serve 30 days in jail for abusing Inspector 
Joe Sheehan. Two weeks later the Sadie vat was destroyed; the 
next week-end the Harrison vat was dynamited. Six other vats were 
destroyed in rapid order. John A. Whitehurst, President of the 
State Board of Agriculture, ordered a strict quarantine of the dis- 
trict, and urged Governor J. B. A. Robertson to declare martial law 
over the area and provide sufficient soldiers to place two on guard 
at each vat by night, and one by day.?! 


Governor Robertson began an investigation and promised to send 
troops if he found they were necessary. This prompted Bob Kidd, 
outspoken editor of the Poteau News to comment: “‘Sequoyah County 
will be put under martial law to protect the dipping vats. It would 
be much cheaper for that county to gather the criminals up and give 
them a good dipping in ammonia and gasoline. It’s usually the fellow 
who isn’t acquainted with baths who blows up vats—he’s a public 
nuisance and the quickest way to suppress him is the cheapest to the 
taxpayers.’ But the threat of martial law was sufficient. County 
officials and members of the livestock association co-operated in the 


19 Sequoyah County Democrat (Sallisaw), September 7, 14, October 19, De- 
cember 14, 1917; May 3, 1918; Latimer County News-Democrat (Wilburton), 
erate Pron: March 21, May 30, July 11, August 8, 1919; Sequoyah County 
Democrat (Sallisaw), June 20, July 11, August 8, August 22, 1919. : 

21 Sequoyah County Democrat (Sallisaw), April 30, May 14, May 28, 1920. 

22 Poteau News, May 27, 1920; Vian Press, June 4, 1920. 
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drive for tick eradication. The county was released from quarantine ; 
in November and, with the exception of a temporary lapse in Decem- 
ber, 1921, remained above the quarantine line.” 


Backed by the Oklahoma Council of Defense, there were more 
than 5,000,000 cattle dippings in Oklahoma during 1918; in Septem- 
ber, over 400,000 cattle were dipped in the quarantine area. 


On December 1, an additional 9,200 square miles were released 
from quarantine, leaving only the counties in Southeastern Oklahoma 
subject to the dipping law. With the exception of the difficulties 
experienced in Sequoyah County, the Latimer County Anti-Dipping 
Association brought out the strongest opposition to the campaign. 
Members objected to bureaucratic treatment, to alien inspectors and 
to methods of law enforcement. They justifiably protested that their 
cattle mingled on the open range with cattle of Pushmataha County 
to the south, still under quarantine, but where no attempt was being 
made toward tick eradication. Much Latimer County land was owned 
by non-taxable Indians, and the fear was expressed that the county- 
wide levy for defraying the costs of eradication would fall unjustly 
upon property owners who owned no livestock. 


Despite these protests fifty-one vats were built and dippings 
began in April. Within the first week, the Goat Hill vat was blown 
up and two weeks later the M’Geowen vat was destroyed! The Anti 
Dippers convened May 4, and passed resolutions against dipping but 
they also voted to pay a reward of $100 for the arrest and conviction 
of anyone who damaged or destroyed a vat. Sheriff John Shaw and 
his deputies, meantime, were kept busy driving cattle owned by the 
Anti-Dippers to the vats. Much excitement was manifested when 
District Judge HE. F’, Lester issued a temporary injunction May 12, 
that released to S. A. Clawson his cattle which had been dipped by 
Shaw and impounded as a guarantee for the cost of driving the 
herd to and from the vat. On May 26, this case was heard by Judge 
Lester in a crowded court room at Wilburton. He found that the 
rules and regulations of the State Board of Agriculture in regard to 
the quarantine line were not definite enough but decreed when the 
boundary line was more clearly established stockowners would be 
compelled to dip their cattle.24 


The Anti-Dipping Association met at Lutie on June 1. In 
attendance were John A, Whitehurst, President of the Board of 
Agriculture, Jim Roach, member of the Board, E. L. Edmundson, 
Livestock Inspector of Oklahoma, and other advocates of dipping. 
Whitehurst explained that the Board of Agriculture had accepted 
Judge Lester’s decision and that the quarantine lines had now been 
re-established and all would be required to dip their livestock, A 


23 Sequoyah County Democrat (Sallisaw), November 19, 1920; November 25, 


1921. 
24 Latimer County News Democrat (Wilburton), May 9, 16, 23, 30, 1919. 
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period of discussion followed, and as the result of complaints made, 


Whitehurst later made concessions to the Anti-Dippers. W. S. 


Dickerson, inspector, was replaced by Pete Bagby. Will Brown of 
é Wilburton and Jack Cutler of Red Oak were added to the enforce- 


“ce 


ment personnel as “‘range riders and trouble men.’’ They were to 
investigate all trouble and differences arising between vat inspectors 


and cattle owners, to test dipping fluids, and investigate alleged 


injuries from dipping. They also assisted stockmen who needed 
help in locating and driving their cattle to the vats. 


Some of the Anti-Dippers, however, renewed their opposition. 
On Saturday night, June 28, the M’Geowen, M’Gee, King, and 
Younish vats in Buffalo Valley were dynamited, making a total of 
nine destroyed since dipping began in April. Bob and Rich Johnson 
and Ed Henning of the Peachland Community refused to dip their 
eattle. When deputy sheriffs drove their herds toward a vat on 
July 2, the Johnson Brothers and Henning, armed with rifles, sud- 
denly appeared from a woodland, disarmed the officers, then took 
possession of their cattle. In the fracas Deputy Sheriff Simon Atoka 
was struck by a rifle and suffered a broken arm. Sheriff John 
Shaw and deputies returned to Peachland and arrested the male- 
factors, July 4. They were taken to the Pittsburg County jail, 
McAlester, for safe-keeping because of a rumor that Anti-Dippers 
had threatened to release by force any members placed in the Wil- 
burton jail. About twenty other dip-resisters were brought to Wil- 
burton but released upon their promises to co-operate in the tick 
eradication campaign.”® 


Discouraged by local opposition, Bagby, livestock inspector, 
resigned and O. E. Barber of Rogers County was appointed to the 
vacancy. The Board of Agriculture, meantime, began rebuilding 
the destroyed vats and renewed pleas for co-operation. But on 
Wednesday night, July 23, the vats at Stringtown, Panola, and Goat 
Hill were dynamited. Bloodhounds from the state pentientary, 
McAlester, led officers to the men who destroyed the Stringtown and 
Goat Hill vats. 


Edmundson warned that no more vats would be replaced at 
state expense, and Sheriff Shaw announced through the county 


- paper that all cattle were going to be dipped, regardless of the number 


of vats dynamited. He pointed out that the destruction of the vats 
worked a hardship upon stockmen who were then forced to drive 
their cattle and horses to other vats. 


But public opinion remained apathetic. When the Latimer 
County jury adjourned in August without returning a bill against 
any of the dynamiters, Carlton Weaver, Editor of the Latimer County 
News-Democrat brought forth a scathing front page editorial headed 


25 Ibid, July 4, 11, 1919. 
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‘Shall Latimer County Be Surrendered to Outlaws.’? He noted 5. 
that :7° 


“Within a few months nearly twenty vats have been blown up—yes, 
while the Grand July was in session, a vat was destroyed in Latimer 
County while the sun was shining. The outlaws have become so bold — 
that they do not even now choose darkness to perform their deeds of © 
anarchy. There is a reason for this. These outlaws know that they have 
the sympathy of a large number of so-called law-abiding citizens, and 
that others, who deplore their conduct, are too cowardly to declare war 
OM LNG as wets The government is not going to rid the entire United States of 
the fever tick and permit a few outlaws and weak-kneed fellows to make 
permanent a ticky piece of earth to deface and disgrace the Republic.” 


Dipping proceeded, nevertheless, and on October 1, the northern 
part of the county was released from quarantine. The campaign 
was renewed in April, 1920, to clean up the remaining section and 
again opposition was encountered and vats destroyed. Through the © 
dipping season of 1919 and by mid-summer 1920, twenty-five vats 
were destroyed. The county paper carried repeated notices of sales 
of livestock by the sheriff to pay for enforced dippings. 


The Anti-Dipping Association announced early in February, 
1920, that it was going to enter politics and try to gain control of the 
county government. At its annual meeting held at Lutie May 9, 
however, the Association failed to nominate candidates for county 
offices. Opposition centered against the sheriff and county attorney, 
the officers who had been most active in enforcing the dipping law. 
Both incumbents sought renomination in the Democratic primary, 
which would have assured their re-election. Both were defeated." 


Most of the Latimer County citizens, though, concurred in the 
published letter of Jefferson Hatubbee :*8 


“A Choctaw on Dipping” 
‘ “Damn, me got one cow, have to dip every fourteen days to kill. two 
ticks. Inspector says good for cow but hell on tick. Cow, she is ducked, 
damn good thing, she swim to get out live. Tick cause heap trouble. 
Inspector say, soon kill all of ’em so cow get fat on grass and so hide it 
bring more money. White man at Peachland say to me, join Anti-Dip 
club. I say to him what hell use, dip before, dip now, dip next time, Anti- 
Dip club no help last time, what hell use, cow she be dipped just the same. 


ee! come Thursday, see Indian Agent, he say for Indian dip just like 
white man, tick no good, he say. I guess I dip, kill two ticks dead as hell. 
This hell of a country white men make.” 


The quarantine was lifted November 15, and except for isolated 


herds quarantined during the next six years, Latimer County was 
declared free of the fever tick. 


The Oklahoma Legislature appropriated $83,000 in 1921 to help 
the remaining southeastern counties under quarantine to eradicate 


26 [bid., August 8, 1919. 


27 [bid., February 13, May 14, June 18. 1920 
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the tick. Three hundred vats were built in Choctaw, Pushmataha and 


_ LeFlore Counties but little was accomplished before 1922. The 
open range and the Ouachita Mountains with heavily timbered 
slopes made the tasks more difficult and opposition flared here as 


elsewhere among the owners of small herds. Vats were dynamited ; 


a few cattlemen refused to dip their stock. J. B. Wells, inspector 
in Pushmataha County, had his horse shot and killed at a dipping 


vat near Clayton. When Tom Ludlam, cattle raiser in LeFlore 


County, found that his cattle had been dipped despite his objections 


and were being held to pay for the dipping fee, he forced Deputy 
Sheriff J. M. Wilkerson, at the point of a gun, to get out of bed at 
midnight and release his cattle. Down in Choctaw County where 


there was better organization among the Anti-Dippers, four vats 


were Cestroyed in June, and six during the next month. The Anti- 


~Dippers made an unsuccessful attempt to defeat Sheriff Ben Fitz- 
' gerald for re-election. District Judge G. M. Barrett late in June 


granted a temporary writ of injunction to W. H. Willis, J. M. 
Messer, E. Perryman, and others to restrain Inspector Pat Malone, 
from dipping their cattle. Argument was heard July 15, by Judge 
Barrett before an overflow crowd of stockmen and farmers interested 
in the outcome. Judge Barrett dissolved. the injunction and ruled 
that all must comply with the law. The Sheriff was charged to 


make compulsory dippings where necessary at the owner’s expense.”? 


Some more trouble was experienced, with the Anti-Dippers during 


the remainder of the dipping season but, in October, the western 


part of Choctaw County was released from quarantine. Malone esti- 
mated the release of the west side would affect 14,000 head of cattle, 
increasing their value $140,000. 


Opposition centered during the next season in the southeastern 
part of the county, a region near McCurtain County where tick 
eradication had proven to be ineffectual and enforced dippings were 
not uncommon. Four vats were destroyed here during the last week 
in June. Only twelve of the eighty vats constructed in Choctaw 
County were in use in 1924; nine of these were in the southeastern 
part of the county. The quarantine was finally lifted from the 
county in 1925 but a few isolated herds were subject to periodical 
dippings during the next three years. 


McCurtain County, bordering Arkansas on the east and Texas 
on the south, was the last trouble spot in the tick-eradication cam- 
paign. There were 174 vats constructed by the State at a cost of 
$30,000 during 1919, 1920, and 1921 but little more was done. In 
1920, petitions of protest against dipping circulated in the county. 
In order to create a more favorable public attitude, the McCurtain 
County Cattlemen’s Association met at Valliant in mid-September 


29 Antlers American-News Record May 31, 1920; September 28, 1922; Albion 
Union Advocate, March 24, 1922; Hugo Husonian, May 27, June 3, July 8, July 15, 
July 22, 1920; Tom Ludlam y. State, 29 Okla. Criminal Reports, 420-423 (1925). 
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and passed a resolution favoring tick-eradication. But Anti-Dippers 
continued to protest, some opposed the chosen inspectors as Incom-- 
petent, some thought there was greater danger of the cow being 
eradicated than the tick, while others did not approve of spending 
public money for private benefit, and advocated the construction of 
private dipping vats. Cattlemen knew, however, that they were 
being penalized for raising stock under quarantine. They found 
their cattle selling in the slaughter pens from $7.00 to $10.00 less 
per head than cattle from tick-free counties.*? 


ree og 


The county excise board refused to make a levy to cover the 
eost of dipping fluid so lobbyists from McCurtain, LeFlore, Pushma- 
taha, and Choctaw Counties succeeded in getting the State Legisla- 
ture to pass an emergency appropriation that took care of dipping 
costs until July 1. Dipping began in McCurtain County in May, 
supervised by local men appointed as inspectors who were acquainted 
with the stockmen. However, the board of county commissioners was 
not favorably impressed with the results obtained. When members 
of the Livestock Association circulated a petition to get the excise 
board to vote the necessary levy, they were unable to obtain suf- 
ficient signatures. This forced dipping back to a voluntary basis. 
Only a few ranchmen were interested enough to dip their cattle dur- — 
ing the summer months." 
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The dipping campaign was renewed in 1923, with pledges of © 
co-operation from county officials and members of the Live Stock 
Association, but the Anti-Dippers still resisted. Six vats were de- 
stroyed near Bethel, five in one night in early April. Others were 
dynamited during the summer months until eleven were destroyed. 
Bloodhounds were unable to track down the guilty parties.*? 


There was no dipping in 1924 because the county commissioners 
felt that the majority of the people in the county opposed the work. — 
No levy was made for the followmg year. County. commissioners — 
felt that the people should have the opportunity to vote on the pro- ~ 
posal but this was never effected. During the next two years dipping ~ 
was resumed, and stockmen generally were disappointed when the 
quarantine was not lifted. Much discontent was expressed, too, when 
the Bureau of Animal Industry required that dippings continue at — 
twenty-eight day intervals during the winter months. An indignation 
meeting was held by prominent citizens at the courthouse in Idabel, 
December 31, 1927 in protest against this provision. Lawyers promised 
to prepare papers free of charge for any who might have stock seized; 
Sheriff J. R. Jones withdrew deputy commissions from all range- 


30 Valliant Tribune, September 22, 1920; Broken Bow News, September 24, © 
October 15, 1920; Idabel News, September 30, 1920. . 

31 [bid., January 27, March 24, July 21, September 15, 1921; McCurtain Demo- 
crat ,(Idabel), June 2, 1922. 


82 McCurtain Gazette (Idabel), April 11, 1923, and June 21, 1923; Antlers Amer- 
ican, August 23, 1923. 
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riders. Harry B. Cordell, President of the State Board of Agri- 


culture, spoke in Idabel and Broken Bow on January 21, urging 
better co-operation with the State and Federal program.?4 


Dipping was resumed at fourteen day intervals in April, and 


_stockmen were promised the quarantine would be lifted at the end 


of the season if they complied. The Live Stock Association redoubled 
previous efforts in assisting in the work. They were prompted by the 
fact that Congress passed the Crisp bill, effective May 1, which 
provided that no cattle could be shipped interstate from a quarantine 
area that did not have a systematic program of eradication. 


On December 1, 1928, McCurtain and the contiguous portions 
of Choctaw, Pushmataha, and LeF lore Counties were released from 
quarantine. Sixty-one of Oklahoma’s seventy-seven counties were 
under quarantine in 1907 at statehood. The work of eradication 
had been handicapped by ignorance, failure of disinfectants, political 
bickering, lack of co-operation between federal, state, and county 
agencies, by untrained agents, by the failure of juries to convict 


violators, by too small an area eradicated at one time, and by the 


‘‘free range’’ law of southeastern counties which made it impossible 
to dip all the cattle in unfenced areas at fourteen-day intervals. 
Until 1935, one or more counties occasionally had infected herds that 
were quarantined and dipped, but no county was again placed under 
a blanket quarantine. Texas Fever no longer takes its annual toll. 
It would be impossible to estimate the incalculable benefits to Okla- 
homa from the elimination of this threat, from the protection afforded 
purebred cattle, and from the up breeding of native stock. 


33 McCurtain Gazette, January 4, 14, 18, 25, 1928. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF WEBBERS FALLS 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


The first officially commissioned American explorers who) 
travelled past the falls in the Arkansas River, which were later named | 
for the Cherokee Indian, Walter Webber, were Lieutenant James B.. 
Wilkinson, of the Second United States Infantry, and the five en-- 
listed men who accompanied him. 


In 1806, Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike was sent to ex- - 
plore the headwaters of the Arkansas River, his assignment including ; 
exploration of the headwaters of Red River, all an unknown region | 
at that time. Lieutenant Wilkinson accompanied this expedition to) 
the Great Bend of the Arkansas River, in the present state of Kansas, , 
where he separated from the main expedition, under Pike’s orders, . 
and made a hazardous descent of the Arkansas with his party of | 
enlisted men, in two canoes, one cut from a cottonwood tree, and the : 
other, contrived from four buffalo skins and two elk skins. 


Wilkinson and his men took their departure on October 28, and 
were soon enduring a journey filled with hardships because of rain, 
snow and lack of food. They passed the mouths of the Verdigris and 
the Grand rivers on December 27, and noted the vast quantities of 
cane which covered the fertile river bottom below that point. Two 
days later, they passed the falls in the Arkansas, now known as 
Webbers Falls, which Wilkinson recorded as ‘‘a fall of nearly seven 
feet perpendicular. ’’! 


“Wilkinson’s Report on the Arkansaw” (letter dated from New Orleans, April 
6th, 1807, to General James Wilkinson, Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Army) is 
in The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Elliott Coues, Editor (New York, 
1895), Vol. II, pp. 539-61. Coues’ editorial footnote (16) on page 558 of this volume 
makes this statement: “Between the Illinois and Canadian rivers, on the E. side of 
the Arkansaw, opposite the mouth of Elk cr., is a place called Webber’s Falls, with 
reference to the falls of which Wilkinson speaks.” (Recent studies point out that 
Elliott Coues’ involved commentaries on the Pike Expeditions published in two 
volumes, in 1895, are obsolete and not fully reliable. Pike’s original papers, maps 
and charts were lost for one hundred years, having been confiscated by Spanish 
authorities in 1807 and taken to the archive of the Secretariat of Foreign Relations, 
in Mexico City, where they were unnoticed until discovered by Dr. Herbert E. 
Bolton, of the University of California, in 1906. At the request of the State De- 
partment, these original papers were sent to Washington, in 1910, where they re- 
mained unrecorded, and again the same as lost, until special search was made by 
the Adjutant General‘s office and they were found in the Archives Division in 
Washington, in 1927. Zebulon Pike’s Arkansaw Journal, “Interpreted by His Newly 
Recovered Maps,” Stephen Harding Hart and Archer Butler Hulbert, Editors 
[Denver, 1932], gives a map based on “Map of the Interior of Louisiana” by An- 
thony Nau, which shows the name “La Cascade” at the site of present Webbers Falls, 
on the west side of the Arkansas in the Oklahoma region.—Ed:) 


eas Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926), 
pp. <U-1. 
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Thomas Nuttall, the English naturalist, saw these falls in the 
Arkansas River though the rock ledge was much lower than when 

Lieutenant Wilkinson noted them. Nuttall left Fort Smith on July 
_ 6, 1819, in the boat of Joseph Bogy, a French trader, to ascend the 
Arkansas. He passed the mouth of the Canadian, and four miles 
farther the Illinois which he described in his Journal,? ‘‘ About four 
_ miles above the Canadian, we passed the river Illinois, on the right, 
a considerable stream of clear water, as are all the other rivers flow- 
ing into the Arkansas from the north. A few miles from its mouth, 
its banks present salt springs similar to those of Grand niver, and 
scarcely less productive. .... ’? Nuttall also described the falls in 
the Arkansas River :* 


“About four miles above the Illinois, we came to a cascade of two or 
three feet perpendicular. In endeavoring to pass it, our boat grounded 
upon the rocks, and we spent several hours in the fruitless attempt to 

pass them, but had at last to fall back, and attempt it again in the morning, 
which we then (on the 13th) effected by the assistance of the wind without 
minuch: difficulty. .. . . At this season, in which the water is far from 
being at its lowest ebb, no boats drawing more than from 12 to 18 inches 
of water, could pass this rapid without lightening, and it appears to form 
one of the first obstacles of consequence in the navigation of the Arkansa.” 


This rock, known as Webber’s Falls black argillite, was used by 
the prehistoric Indians to make their stone spades and hoes. Argillite 
is as black as coal and it is composed of a combination of lime, clay 
and silica. It takes on a beautiful polish and implements made from 
it were better than those made of chert as it was tougher and not so 
brittle.4 


The earliest description of Walter Webber is found in Nuttall’s 
Journal when the naturalist visited the Cherokee on April 9, 1818, 
who were living in the present state of Arkansas, ‘‘along the hills of 
the Dardanelle, which border the right bank of the Arkansas river..... 
Mr. Walter Webber, a metif, who acts as an Indian trader, is also 
a chief of the nation, and lives in ease and affluence, possessing a 
decently furnished and well provided house, several negro slaves, a 
large, well cleared, and well fenced farm; and both himself and his 
nephew, read, write and speak English.... . ’? The botanist re- 
mained at Webber’s until April 20th when he departed in a pirogue 


2Thomas Nuttall, Journal of Travels into the Arkansas Territory, edited by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites (Cleveland, 1905), pp. 232-33, and Foreman, op. cit., pp. 37-8. 

3 [bid., pp. 37-8. The falls are caused by a ledge of hard rock extending across 
the Arkansas River.—Charles N. Gould, Oklahoma Place Names (Norman, 1933), 
p. 96. (The falls noted by Lieut. Wilkinson as seven feet high in the Arkansas, in 
1806, are now a mere riffle that can be Fes some distance upstream from the bridge 

. S. Highwa 64, at Webbers Falls——Kd.) 
a Tesente B. eel “The Prehistoric Cultures of Oklahoma,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. 7,.No. 3 (September, 1929), pp. 226-7. 
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with two French boatmen in order to proceed to Fort Smith.5 


Walter Webber was a half-brother of David Brown who was 
educated at the Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, Connecticut and 
at Andover. Brown’s Indian name was A-wih and he was born in 
Wills Valley, Alabama. He was a fine Hebrew scholar, translator 
and served as clerk of a delegation of Cherokees to Congress. He was 
greatly mourned when he died at Creek Path, Georgia, on September 
15, 1829.6 


Webber conducted a store at his home on the Arkansas five miles 
above Illinois Creek (in the present Arkansas) where the Indians 
were able to buy the goods they needed at a cheaper price and better 
quality than goods to be had at the government factory at Spadra 
Bluff.’ ‘‘In 1824 his store burned with a loss of $10,000; he had then 
‘amassed considerable wealth by his industry and enterprise.’ ’’8 


During the warfare between the Cherokees and Osages when the 
Western Cherokees (later known as ‘‘Old Settlers’’) lived in what is 
now Arkansas, Walter Webber is said to have killed a Frenchman by 
the name of Joseph Revoir on June 24, 1821. Joseph Revoir was a 
trader associated with Colonel A. P. Chouteau. He was a son of a 
French father and an Indian woman and a member of the Osage 
tribe. The trading post was on the location of the present Salina, 

klahoma and the trader was living there with his family when a 
war party of Cherokees led by Walter Webber killed him.?® 


When the United States decided to assign lands to the Cherokees 
living on the Arkansas River, in present Arkansas, paving the way 
for the removal of all the tribes from their home in the east, a treaty 
was concluded with the Osage Indians for lands in Western Arkansas 
and in northeastern Oklahoma, on which the Cherokees were to be 
peaceably located. The Osages refused to vacate the area, and con- 
tinually harassed the immigrants, so that the Cherokees decided to 
settle the matter and declared war against the Osages. After 
organizing a body of warriors they marched to the vicinity of Clare- 
more and engaged the Osages in a battle which is known in history 
as the “‘Battle of Claremore Mound.’’? The Osages retreated from 
their village and took a stand on top of the mound, but they were 
defeated and retreated across the Verdigris River to the big bend of 


> Nuttall, op. cit., p. 240, fn. 7. There was a large settlement of Indians on 
the north side of the Arkansas River opposite Dardenelle. The place was called 
The Galley. “There was a half breed Indian storekeeper at the Galley in 1819, 
and another half breed, Walter Weber (sic), lived at the foot of the Dardenelle 
Hills.” Josiah H, Shinn, Pioneers and Makers of Arkansas (Little Rock, 1998), 
(Qs Pee DR 

6 Robert Sparks Walker, Torchlights to the Cherokees, (New York, 1931), 
pp. 154-55. David Brown lived for a long time among the Western Cherokees in 
Arkansas and clerked in the store of his half brother, Walter Webber. 

7 American State Papers, “Indian Affairs,” Vol. 2, p. 329. 

8 Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock), March 9, 1824. pisencol. als 

® Grant Foreman, Indians & Pioneers (New Haven, 1930), p. 61. 
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the Arkansas where the Cherokees engaged them in a second fight 
: where they were again defeated. John Drew related that more 
_Osages were killed in the second fight than at Claremore Mound.?® 


Webber is next found at Nicksville, in Lovely County, a village 
on the west side of Sallisaw Creek thirteen miles above its mouth in 
Oklahoma. Webber established his trading post there after the 

_ Cherokee treaty was made in 1828, but two years later he disposed 
of the site to the Commissioners of Foreign Missions who located 
Dwight Mission there when it was removed from Arkansas}! The 
place was originally called Nicksville for General John Nicks of 
Arkansas, and Webber appropriated the group of buildings Nicks had 
owned when this part of the country was declared to belong to the 
Cherokees by the treaty of 1828. 


The issue of the Arkansas Gazette for July 14, 1821, contained 
an account of the murder of Joseph Revoir by ‘Walter Webber at a 
settlement on Grand River above Union Mission. The news was taken 
to Little Rock by some one aboard a steamboat that arrived from 
Union the previous week. Webber was at the head of a band of 
Cherokee warriors. Major Bradford dispatched Interpreter Joseph 
Duchassin to the Osage village to investigate the affair. 


On August 28, 1821, D. Brearley dispatched a letter to the editor 
of the Arkansas Gazette from the Cherokee Agency, denying that 
Webber had murdered Revoir. Brearley stated that the killing was 

part of the war raging between the two tribes of Indians: 


“Revoir, who is ‘stated to be a Frenchman, was part Indian, I believe 
Osage, at least he acknowledged himself to belong to them. It is not true 
that any white people were killed or threatened; even the wife (who is 
white) and children (indians only view the progeny from the mother) of 
Revoir, were not injured. Nor is it true that Major Bradford had dispatched 
a@ person to the Osage village on that account.” 


During steamboat days on the Arkansas River, boats made rapid 
progress upstream but when the water was low the small steamers 
were unable to pass the falls and they were sometimes towed over the 
riffle by a long rope and a yoke of oxen owned by a man of the name 
of Thornton living in the vicinity of Webbers Falls who charged five 
dollars for his service.!2 ‘‘The Devil’s Race Ground,’’ shallow rapids 
17 to 20 miles below Fort Gibson, and Webber’s falls made navigation 
above them impossible at any stage other than high water. In some 
seasons the lowest stage of the river was in January, February and 
March. 


10Nannie Lipe, As I Recollect (Pryor, Oklahoma), 1947, pp. 12, 13. The 
above account was given to DeWitt Clinton Lipe by John Drew. 

11 Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, op. cit., p. 66. 

12Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 311. 

13 Muriel H. Wright, “Early River Navigation in Oklahoma,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. 8, No. 1 (March, 1930), p. 73. 
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Chief Takatoka and nine other Cherokees met in council at — 
Webber’s on February 10, 1820, and prepared a memorial to the ; 
Indian superintendent, demanding that the Osage be compelled ‘‘to — 
pay tor the furs stolen and surrender for atonement as many Miss 
as they killed of the Cherokee’’ on Poteau River in February, 1820. 


Osage Chief Clermont sent a message to Walter Webber in May, 
1821, saying that he wished for peace, that he wanted to avoid injuring ~ 
the white people whose homes lay between the two tribes; he pro- 
posed an armistice of three months to allow the Cherokees to decide 
whether they wished peace or were determined to fight. The fact was 
that the Osage were not able to invade the Cherokee country because 
of lack of ammunition, besides, ‘‘they were poor and miserable and 
sick of the war.’’ The Cherokees pursued the fighting with re- 
newed vigor and returned to their settlement with the scalp of Joseph 
Revoir and his fourteen horses.1® 


In an attempt to avert further hostilities Colonel Matthew 
Arbuckle in company with the Cherokees Walter Webber, Black Fox, 
and James Rogers on September 15, 1824 visited Clermont’s Town, 
but they accomplished nothing as the Osages complained that the 
Cherokees had injured them since the treaty was made.}6 


A description of Webber, his wife and his home is found in 
A Report to the Secretary of War... . on Indian Affairs (New 
Haven, 1822, page 74). This account, taken from Captain Bell’s 
Journal of his tour to the Rocky Mountains, was dated September 
22, 1820: 

“.... his place is beautifully situated on a high bluff upon the bank 
of the Arkansas river, secure from inundation, and is the great 


a genteel, well dressed white woman. She attends diligently herself, to all 
her domestic concerns, which are conducted with the strictest order and 
neatness. She also spins, and weaves, and has taught these arts to her 
domestices. Her black servant acted as our interpreter, in conversing 
with her husband. We dined with the family. Their table was handsomely 
prepared, with China plates, and corresponding furniture. The food was 
well cooked and served up after the manner of well bred white people; 


and Mrs. W. did the honors of the table in a lady like manner, with ease, 
and grace, and dignity.” 


Dissatisfied with the boundary between their land and Arkansas 
Territory, in February, 1823, the Cherokees sent a delegation made 
up of Walter Webber, Black Fox, James Rodgers, and John McLamore 
to Washington where they demanded of Secretary Calhoun that a 


14 Indians and Pioneers, op. cit., pp. 85-6. 
15 [bid., pp. 115-17. 
16 [bid., pp. 149-50. 
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“survey be made showing the western outlet promised them by the 
government.!” 


General Matthew Arbuckle dispatched a letter to Lieutenant and 
Acting Adjutant General E. G. W. Butler, Western Department, Cin- 
einnati on November 4, 1826 stating: ‘‘Rogers the Interpreter for 
the Cherokees & Drew a half breed Cherokee who accompanied him 
to this post Cantonment Gibson a few days since, acknowledged that 
there had been dancing & rejoicing when the scalp of the Osage who 
was killed by Dutch a Cherokee last summer, arrived, but decided 
that the dancing & rejoicing had been general throughout the 
Nation.’’8 


| At a council held by the Cherokees in February, 1827, they 

decided to send twenty or twenty-five warriors to make another 
attack upon the Osages near Union Mission. They planned to kill 
one man to even the score between the tribes. This would satisfy 
them and they would be willing to make friends with their former 
enemies. Walter Webber overtook the war party at Fort Gibson 
and with the influence of Captain Nathaniel Pryor, succeeded in 
preventing them from making the attack." 


John Rogers, Walter Webber, and George deVal addressed a 
message to ‘‘The Chiefs and Warriors of the Osage Nation’’ on 
February 9, 1827, from Fort Smith, expressing their desire to have 
the difficulties between the tribes settled. The Cherokees had ordered 
a general meeting at their agent’s as soon as possible and they had 
prevailed upon their mutual friend Captain Nathaniel Pryor to go 
to the Osage Nation to council with them on the subject. The three 
Cherokees declared that they had no further claims against the Osages 
as they had complied with the terms of the Treaty of 1822; they 
wished to come to a lasting peace, to bury the tomahawk and become 
neighbors and friends—‘‘that when we meet, we can smoke together 

_and shake hands as Brothers.’’*® 


After part of the Cherokee tribe had settled in Arkansas Terri- 
tory, their laws, ‘‘Entered by request of the old Chief, John Jolly,’’ 
and signed by Walter Webber, Black Fox, Too-cho-wuh, and Spring 
Frog. ... are bound up with the rest.” 


In 1828 the Principal Chiefs of the Western Cherokee Nation 
were Major Jolly, Black Coat and Colonel Webber, according to 
George Vashon, agent for the Western Cherokees, who wrote on 


17 National Archives, Office Indian Affairs, Retired Classified Files; Calhoun 
to Miller, March 4, 1823, Office Indian Affairs, “Letter Books,” Series [E. 396. 

18 National Archives, War Department, Adjutant General’s Office, Old Files 
Division 97-A-26. Cant. Gibson. 

19 Indians and Pioneers, op. cit., pp. 241-42. 

20 National Archives, Office Indian Affairs, Retired Classified Files. 1827 
Cherokee West. Gen. E. P. Gaines & Others. 

21J. H. Beadle, The Undeveloped West; or, Five Years in the Territories (St. 


Louis, 1873), pp. 411-12. 
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October 17, 1832, to Secretary of War Lewis Cass concerning the settle- 
ment of claims arising from the Cherokee treaty of 1828: ‘‘One of — 
the Cherokee traders (John Drew) stated that he once had a list of 
the particular claims which the stipulated sum was exclusively ap- 
plicable to the payment of ..: . therefore deem it my duty to recom- 
mend that the files of the department be examined..... sh 

Indian agents who were later removed.”? 


When Sam Houston arrived among his old Cherokee friends in 
the West in March, 1829, he visited Chief John Jolly near present 
Webbers Falls and the mouth of the Illinois River, and he became 
interested in complaints of the Indians. In December, Houston ar- 
rayed in Indian costume accompanied by Walter Webber and John 
Brown, went to Washington to make charges against some of the 


Sam Houston was present at the Cherokee Agency on the north 
side of the Arkansas River, above Fort Smith, during the payment 
of the annuity to the Cherokees in October, 1829, and on October 21, 
he was officially adopted as a member of the tribe, and a certificate 
was given to him. The document was signed: ‘‘Cherokee Nation, 
Illinois. Walter Webber, his mark, President Comm. Aaron Price, 
his mark, Vice President. Approved. John Jolly, his mark, Princi- 
pal Chief.’’?4 


In December, 1829, Webber and John Brown accompanied Gen- 
eral Sam Houston to Washington. They arrived there January 13, 
1830, and Houston created quite a stir when he appeared clad in 
turban, leggins, breech-clout and blanket.*® 


When Webber settled at the falls in 1829 he appropriated a large 
amount of livestock belonging to a white man named Benjamin 
Murphy who had been living there. Senator Sevier (of Arkansas) 
was unsuccessful in his attempt to get a bill through Congress to 
compensate Murphy.?® 


From Baltimore, March 30, 1830, Walter Webber addressed a 
letter to ‘‘My Dear F'riend’’ (name not given) :27 


i “I have concluded to write to you and tell you something that I con- 
sider to be of great importance to me, you are aware that I wish to purchase 
some hard ware in pittsburgh and that I have not the funds with me suf- 
ficient to enable me to make such purchases as I wish, and if you or any 
other Gentlemen in Washington can let me have a Letter of introduction 


22 Document 512, Correspondence on the Subject of Emigration of Indians, 
Washington, 1835, Vol. 3, p. 500. 
: 23 Indians and Pioneers, op. cit., pp. 283-84; Marquis James, The Raven, A 
pecereens of ae Houston, (New York, 1929), p. 92. 
toneer Days in the Early Southwest, op. cit., pp. 182-3. 
29 Tbid., 184. : cabs 
26U. S. House Report No. 549, Twenty-fifth Congress, second session; Grant 
Foreman, Indians and Pioneers, New Haven, 1930, 264, note 31. 
27 National Archives, Office Indian Affairs, Retired Classified Files, 1830 Misc. 
Col. W. Webber (Applicant for position). 
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to any Merchant in Pittsburgh I think it would be of great service. if I 
can get such a Letter I want it forwarded immidiately to me at Pittsburgh 
_ it will have time to overtake me there. as I shall stay there until thursday. 


A “My Dear Friend when I was in Washington Mr. Jackson of New York 
stated that there had been a report in the War Office relative to my 
character, that I was a bad man, dishonest, or, rather that I was a rogue, 

_ if you please find out who it is that reported my character in such collors 

and let tell? me the person when I see you, and I also request of you and 
Colo Rector & Mr. Person Brearley who I hope know my character either 
to be good or bad, and what ever you or they know of me, whether honorable 

or Dishonorable, I wish you to say it to the Gentlemen to whom my character 
was reported, as being dishonorable, and what ever your statements may be, 

- relative to my standing let it be good or evil. I will rest satisfied with the 
belief that you would not say or state any thing more than your knowledge 

of mens characters .... Walter Webber.” 


The reply to Webber’s request came promptly on April 1, 1830 
_ from ‘‘W. City’’ and read as follows :?8 


“The undersigned have been acquainted with Colonel W. Webber, and 
know well that he has always maintained a high standing in the Cherokee 
Wation, and that he does so at this time. He is one of the most influential 
men in the Nation; is counsellor to the Principal Chief, and that he has 
been opposed by the Party Headed by the late Agent DuVal, and that this 
hostility arises as they believe from the circumstance of his being a 
Merchant, and DuVal’s being also engaged in Mercantile business. They 
will add that Colonel Webber is a clever man in their estimation. 


“W. L. Rector 
“Sam Houston 
“Genl. Jno. H. Haton 
Secy of War 
“Westn Cherokee Nation, Agent’s Office Septbr 28th 1831 


“Vashon to Secy. of War, Explains reason for discharging Capt. James 
Rogers as interpreter. Rogers’ brother-in-law, John Drew, ‘a keen Cherokee 
trader’ had transferred to DuVal & Carnes between 5 and 7 thousand dollars 
of certificates due Indians for improvements abandoned in Arkansas— 
showing no assignments from the original claimants and refusing to furnish 
any, and Drew held several thousand dollars more “which he obtained from 
the principal Chief Major John Jolly’ the rightful claimants to which asked 
‘me not to settle with him for.’ 

“Chiefs then, on June 2, 1831, in letter written by Sam Houston, signed 
by John Jolly, Prin. Chief, and Black Cat, Second Chief, witnessed by John 
B. Carnes and Sam Houston, ask that Rogers be reinstated..... ” 

Another prominent and interesting citizen of Webber Falls was 
Narcissa Chisholm Owen. Her grandfather, John D. Chisholm, was 
one of the leaders in the western movement in 1819. Her parents 
were Thomas Chisholm and Melinda Horton Chisholm. In her 


Memoirs Mrs. Owen wrote: 


“Mother told me that when she moved from lower Arkansas to the 
present country, at Webbers Falls, about 1828, there was really a beautiful 
fall, nearly or quite across the whole of the Arkansas River, about three or 
four feet in height. The June rise of 1833 came with such terrific force 
and such a quantity of water that the falls were entirely buried in sand, 
and the flooding of the country made it very unhealthy there afterward. 


28 Indian Office, “1831, Cherokee West, George Vashon Accounts, Certificates.” 


: 


Narcissa Chisholm a descendant of the celebrated Cherokee chief — 
Oceonostota, was born at Webbers Falls in the large home of her 
father, Thomas Chisholm, on October 3, 1831. Mrs. Owen’s mother — 
was Melinda Horton of white blood. Chisholm, after the birth of 
Narcissa, moved from Webbers Falls to Beatty’s Prairie.?9 
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Captain George Vashon, Cherokee agent, reported to the Indian 
Office that he had seized three barrels of whiskey from James Carey 
and twenty-nine from Walter Webber, both Cherokees. Whisky 
could not be legally introduced into the Indian country, but the red 
men could not understand why they were prohibited from drinking 
liquor as the white men did.*? 


When Dwight Mission, first located in Pope County, Arkansas, 
was moved to the west side of Sallisaw Creek the Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions bought from Cherokee Chief Walter Webber a 
collection of log buildings which had comprised his trading establish- 
ment. 


On January 17, 1834, the Cherokee chiefs John Jolly, Walter 
Webber, and Black Coat wrote to Captain George Vashon, Cherokee 
agent, demanding to know if after ‘‘providing a Country for the 
home of all of the Cherokee people, are we to be overrun and put 
down in our own country by those who never bore any part of our 
troubles? we hope not.’’#1 


Walter Webber was deeply interested in the education of Chero- 
kee children and an able supporter of the mission high up on Sallisaw 
Creek near what is now Lyons. The mission, called Fairfield, was a 
branch of Dwight Mission which was removed from Pope County, 
Arkansas in 1829. The mission was directed by Dr. Marcus Palmer 
and by 1832 the school had thirty students. The next Christmas Dr. 
Palmer planned a little celebration for his Cherokee friends, but 
Walter Webber sent him word that he intended to have a Christmas 
party at his home and that he expected the pupils and Dr. Palmer to 
attend. This entertainment proved to be an immense affair attended 
by between 150 and 200 and lasting several days. Webber furnished 
all the food and other refreshments.*2 


Dr. Palmer wrote of Walter Webber in a letter which appeared 
in the Religious Standard: ‘This man... . has a good mind, is digni- 
fied, and may be considered as a leading chief in the nation..... 
His wife, a woman highly respected and beloved .... was received 


29Notes by Hon. Robert L. Owen concerning his mother, The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. 23, No. 3 (Autumn, 1945), p. 299. 

80 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, Norman, 1933, 26, note 26. 

31 [bid., p. 23. 

82 Grant Foreman, “Notes of a Missionary Among the Cherokees,” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. 16, No, 2 (June, 1938), p. 171. For an extended account of the 


Christmas party see “Fairfield Mission,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid., Vol. 27, 
No. 4 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. 379-80. 
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with others, into... . the church, at our place in October last... .. 
When the anxious were invited, the chief was the first to present him- 
self, and about forty others followed his example ag 


oe e we 


Dr. Marcus Palmer of Fairfield Mission wrote an interesting 
letter addressed to the Reverend E. S. Ely, which appeared in the 
Cherokee Phoemix and Indians’ Advocate, Saturday, May 18, 1833 
in which he said: 


“T have just returned from one of the most interesting meetings we 
have ever had in the nation. We had concluded to have a meeting on 
Christmas day at our house, provide a dinner, give a general invitation to 
our Cherokee neighbors. .... But before the appointment was made public, 
our chief, Col. W. Webber, sent me notice, that he had made arrangements 
for a meeting on Christmas at his house, and had sent round invitations 
to all his friends, and that it was his wish the meeting should be con- 
tinued for two or three days in succession. 


“This was a most welcome message from our chief, and we gladly 
complied with his wishes. This man is of the family of David and Cath- 
arine Brown, has a good mind, is dignified, and may be considered as a 
leading chief in the nation; and he has long been the subject of united, 
and I trust fervent prayer. His wife a woman highly respected and be- 
loved, became serious near a year ago, and having given very satisfactory 
evidence of piety, was received with eight others, into fellowship with the 
church, at our place, in October last. The decided piety of his wife I 
suppose, was the means of arresting his attention to the subject of religion; 
and now we are permitted to rejoice with trembling, in the hope that he 
is a vessell of mercy, and that his talents and influence will be consecrated 
to the cause of Jesus..... 


“There were perhaps, 100 or 300 persons present, all comfortably and 
handsomely provided for by the chief..... When the anxious were in- 
vited, the chief was the first to present himself, and about forty others 
followed his example. It was a most affecting sight. They were nearly 
all full-blood Cherokees and numbers of them, persons of distinction and 
importance in the nation. 


“Beside the chief, there sat among the anxious, one who for years, 
has been regarded as the principal warrior in the nation; and it is not 
three months since he came home at the head of a war expedition, bearing 
the dreadful trophies of his victory..... Two of the oldest and most com- 
petent native brethren, successively addressed the anxious, with an ap- 
pearance of deep feeling, each concluding his remarks with the significant 
ceremony of shaking hands with them..... uy 


Many of the wealthy Cherokees owned slaves and stringent laws 
were passed regulating their conduct. At Tahlonteeskee the home of 
John Jolly, on December 3, 1833, it was resolved by the National 
Council that slaves were not permitted to own any property; if they 
did not dispose of it within six months they forfeited the property 
to their owners. The Light Horse were empowered to carry the law 
into effect :%% 


“Resolved Further, that if a slave or slaves are caught gambling or 
intoxicated, or if they should in any way abuse a free person, he, she, or 


33 J. B. Davis, “Slavery in the Cherokee Nation,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
Il, No. 4, (December, 1933), pp. 1064-65. 
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th negroes) shall for either of the above offenses, receive sixty lashes — 
aah ate back for each and every such offense to be inflicted by the 
Light Horse. Approved: 
John Jolly 
Black Coat 
W. Webber 
Chiefs.” 


When the subject of removal of the Cherokees from the East was 
first broached, the western members of the tribe objected to re- 
ceiving the immigrants on the land which they declared belonged to 
them. They held that it had been set aside for them by the treaty 
of 1828, and they had no intention of dividing with their eastern 
brothers. 


Cherokee Agent Vashon induced the ‘‘Old Settlers’’ to enter 
into a proposed treaty with the eastern members of the nation on 
February 10, 1834, at the Cherokee Agency which was located on 
the Arkansas River near the mouth of the Illinois. The document 
was signed for the western Cherokees by John Jolly, Walter Webber, 
and Black Coat. The treaty provided for increased annuities and 
larger holdings of land for the western Indians if they were to re- 
ceive the immigrant Cherokees.*4 


Walter Webber lived near Fairfield Mission, and he was the chief 
supporter of the teachers and the school through many difficult days. 
He was an intelligent Indian, and as he did not know much English 
he kept his accounts in Cherokee. His fields, strongly fenced, and 
well cultivated showed him to be a skillful husbandman.*® 


The Reverend Thomas Bertholf, a prominent member of the 
Methodist Church in the Cherokee Nation, was admitted to full con- 
nection at the Conference in 1834. He was assigned to ‘‘ Missions 
and Schools,’’ at School No. three, Canadian District, near where 
is the present Webber Falls. The next year having been ordained 
a deacon he was placed in charge of the Cherokee Cireuit.%6 


Chiefs John Jolly and John Brown of the Arkansas Cherokee 
Nation on December 14, 1836, addressed a letter to ‘‘Our Father 
the President of the United States,’’ stating that ‘‘having noticed 
by a Late treaty entered into between the United States and Chero- 
kees Hast of Mississippi, Certain articles which in our opinion is 
prejudicial to our best Interests and happiness for the future’’ 
they had concluded to send a delegation consisting of John Looney 
third chief, John Drew, Joseph Vann, Aron (sic) Price and Dutch, 
“who will come before you with great humility make known to you 


34 Grant Foreman, Indian Removal (Norman, 1932), p. 249. 
35 American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Report for 1834, 
110; Advancing the Frontier, op, cit., p. 313, note 3. 


36 Charles R. Freeman, “Rev. Thomas Berthholf, 1810-1876,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XI, No. 4 (December, 1933), p. 1022. 
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our feelings relative to the treaty mentioned. . . . we hope that you 


will receive them into favor and protection. .... moe 


John Gunter, a son of the original John Gunter, a Welchman 
who arrived in Alabama about 1750, came to the West fr om Alabama 
with the Old Settlers and settled at Webber’s Falls where he ran 
a store. He was the owner of a steamboat which plied between 
Cincinnati and Webber’s Falls. He died aboard his boat, a victim 
of small pox about 1838, and was buried below Morrilton, Arkansas.38 


In a letter written in Washington, April 10, 1838, Lewis Ross 
stated: ‘‘The Small Pox .... is raging among the whites in the State 
& it will no doubt reach the Cherokees. .... John Gunter died of 
that fatal disease on board a steamboat ascending the Arkansas River 
above Little Rock.’’9 


A bill was before Congress in 1838 for the relief of Benjamin 
Murphy,*® who claimed his property had been ‘‘taken and destroyed 
by the Cherokees.’’ Commissioner of Indian Affairs Elbert Herring 
wrote to Lewis Cass, secretary of war concerning the matter on 
February 11, 1832, saying, 

“,... that by the treaty of May, 1828, with the Cherokees, the United 
States ceded to them certain lands, and agreed to have the lines of the 
cession run without delay ....and to remove immediately after running 
the said lines, all white persons from the west to the east of a certain line, 
and to keep them from the west of said line in future. The depredation 
complained of, was committed about the middle of December, 1828, on the 
west of said line and within the ceded territory.” 


Murphy’s claim against the Cherokee Nation was presented to 
Captain George Vashon, agent, who in turn placed the claim before 
the Cherokee Council. The claim was as follows: 


~ 37 Grant Foreman Collection. 
38 As I Recollect, by Nannie Lipe, “History of the Lipe Family,” (Pryor, 1949), 


ak 
39 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “John Gunter and His Family,” The Alabama 


‘Historical Quarterly, State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, Vol. 


9, No. 3 (Fall Issue, 1947), pp. 412-5]. 

40 Agent Montfort Stokes compiled a list of men who had been granted licenses 
to trade in the Cherokee Nation during the years 1837, 1838. This list, dated August 
12, 1838, gave the name of trader, securities and place designated for trade: 


Name Securities Place 
Thomas G. Murphy T. E. Wilson Webbers Falls 
Stephen D. Saxton S. Mackey 

J. Mackey Webbers Falls 
David McClelland G. J. Raines Widdow Webbers 
Telemachus Berner J. May 


T. E. Wilson Below Webbers Falls 
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“To hogs taken by the nation, say five hundred and twenty-one, 
at $6 per hog, $3,126.00 | 

To 137 head of cattle, say $7 per head, 959 00 

To one yoke of oxen, 80 00 

To 65 bushels of corn, say 60 00 

To cattle drove off, say 50 head, at $7 350 00 
$4,575 00 


John Linton, justice of the peace, appeared for Murphy, and 
stated that the council did not deny Murphy’s hostile treatment, nor 
his having been ordered away by their chief, but went on the ground, 
that Murphy had sold his stock to a Joseph Blair, who resided among 
the Indians. It was denied that Murphy had sold his stock, but that 
the Indians had used it, that he saw a number of Murphy’s cattle 
in a chief’s pen. Blair said he was afraid to speak out for fear of 
being tied up and whipped by the Indians. J. Vann, president of the 
National Cherokee Council at Tolluniskee, November 4, 1831, wrote to 
Captain Vashon that it had been proven to the council that Murphy 
had conveyed his stock to Blair... . to sell the stock in any manner 
that he saw proper, and to claim it as his. Chief Black Fox ordered 
Murphy to gather his stock and leave the nation within a certain 
number of days, in consequence of his marking other people’s stock, 
as had been proven to the council; and that Murphy’s stock was con- 
sidered as intruding on Cherokee lands. 


In Pulaski County, Arkansas Territory, October 8, 1831, Dudley 
D. Mason, justice of the peace, testified John Murray, after ‘‘being 
duly sworn on the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God,’’ deposed that 
sometime in December, 1828, that he left Lovely Purchase, near the — 
falls of the Arkansas River in company with Benjamin Murphy, who 
had resided with Murphy, at or near the falls, from the proceeding — 
April; that when Murphy removed from the falls, he left his stock; 
that when he and Murphy returned in February to remove the stock — 
they found some cows and calves penned where Murphy had formerly 
lived, and a half a mile further a Cherokee of the name of Thornton 
had the oxen in his possession. He agreed to buy the cattle and hogs 
and the two men agreed on a price. Some Indians told Murray, 
“that Webber, a Cherokee chief, or his people, had killed a great 
many of Murphy’s largest, fattest, and best hogs .... and that 
Webber’s people had drove off a great many of Murphy’s cattle 
upon the head of Illinois. The Cherokee Indians turned the eattle 
out of the pen .... and came to the house where the deponent and 
Murphy were, and stated that if they did not go away and leave the 


In the deposition of James McDavid, Crawford County, Terri- 
tory of Arkansas it was stated that he moved up to the mouth of 
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_ Illinois River with Cherokee Indians as he had been appointed black- 
_ smith for the nation; that Murphy had removed and left his stock 
and he saw a large number of cattle running in the prairies; that 
_ Webber, as soon as the Indians drove Murphy off from the Illinois, 
came to him ‘‘and got a branding-iron made with the letter W. and 
went on marking and branding cattle; that this deponent was in- 
formed by Webber’s stepson, that they marked and branded twenty- 
five head of Murphy’s cattle in one day..... 


Joseph Blair, wheelwright deposed that in 1829, he arrived at 
the mouth of the Illinois River with the Cherokees; that Benjamin 
Murphy, who had settled in the neighborhood, had already removed, ° 
but he and John Murray returned to drive away his stock; they staid 
at Blair’s house collecting the cattle and hogs. While collecting his 
stock, ‘‘ William Thornton, a Cherokee, and clerk and agent for Walter 
Webber, a Cherokee chief, stuck up an advertisement on the door of 
John Jolly, principal chief, forewarning Murphy from driving away 
his stock, or any person or persons from trading for it.’? Murphy 
continued his collecting when a considerable number of Indians 
gathered at Blair’s house, and made an assault on Murphy, who 
made his escape by the interposition of Mrs. Blair, and scenes of 
blood were prevented by Captain Bonneville. Murphy returned to 
Blair’s home in the night and solicited him to take eare of his stock 
or to sell them. Early the next morning Blair went to see about 
the stock and found about seventy head of cattle in Webber’s pen. 
Webber forbade Blair from meddling with them, alleging that he 
had a small debt against Murphy, which he had bought from one 
Choteau (sic) ; Blair offered to pay Webber the amount of the debt, 
which Webber refused to accept :*! 


“This deponent states that Murphy had about three hundred head of 
hogs, which run in the cane bottom, between his house and Webber’s; also 
a large quantity up in Illinois; also a considerable gang near the Sulphur 
springs, and a small gang below General Jolly’s; that this deponent saw 
a great many of these hogs marked in Walter Webber’s mark, both before 
they drove Murphy away and afterwards; and in other Indians’ marks; and 
while he continued striving to save them, he saw Indians killing and 
packing them away.” 


By request of the Cherokee chiefs John Drew was appointed in- 
terpreter from April, 1838 to July 1, 1838. He left the old Cherokee 
Nation December 5, 1838, in charge of a party of 231 emigrants but 
there were only 219 living when they arrived in the West on March 18, 
1839.42 Drew was one of the Western Cherokees who signed the 
Act of Union between factions of the tribe on August 23, 1839. He 
was also a signer of the constitution, drafted by William Shorey 
Coodey, on September 6, 1839 at Tahlequah. John Drew married 


41 House of Representatives, twenty-fifth Congress, second session, Report No. 


549, 1-10. 
42 Indian Removal, op. cit., p. 311. 
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Maria Rogers, a daughter of Charles Rogers and a grand daughter 
of John Rogers. She belonged to the ‘‘Blind Savannah”’ clan.*% 


In 1839 Josiah Gregg outfitted a trading expedition at Van 
Buren, Arkansas. He had thirty-four men in his party and they 
transported $25,000 worth of merchandise which they expected to 
trade with the Mexicans. Their fourteen wagons were hauled by 
mules and oxen and they were armed with two swivels or small 
cannon. Gregg ascended the north side of the Arkansas River, which 
they crossed at Webbers Falls, and continued on up the north bank 
of the Canadian. There must-have been quite a stir in the village 
when the Gregg outfit landed there.*4 


Webbers Falls was one of the places visited by Colonel Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock when he was sent by the government to investigate 
affairs in the Indian Territory in 1841. He boarded the steamboat 
Exchange at Fort Smith on December 15, 1841 for Webbers Falls, 
at the mouth of the Hlmois, and landed there (seventy-five miles 
above Fort Smith) on December 18. Of the place he wrote: ‘‘This 
is a very fine site belonging to the Cherokees.’’ Hitchcock proposed 
to take the land route from Webbers Falls to attend a council at 
Tahlequah. At Tahlequah on December 19 Colonel Hitchcock wrote :*# 


“TI rode yesterday from Webber’s Landing after 10 A.M. to John Ross’ 


by 5 P.M. 35 miles along the west bank of the Illinois.... . At 12 M. I 
came to Webber’s Salt Well, saw a few Cherokees, a woman washing, men 
idle,.... Webber not at home. Makes salt, obtains water from a well 


some 30 ft. only deep. .... a 
The following is a newspaper story from Ft. Smith :*8 


“The people of Webber’s Falls, Cherokee Nation, awoke one Spring 
morning in the year 1842 to find themselves abandoned by their slaves. 
Not a negro could be found on any of the farms in the bottom or in the 
surrounding neighborhood, At that time there were several hundred of 
them there or thereabouts. Joe Vann alone had brought out from Ten- 
nessee, two years before, more than two hundred of them and settled on 


43 Memoirs of Narcissa Owen 1831-1907. 

44 Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, Norman, 1942, pp. 70-71. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser of April 19, 1849, copied an article from 
the Van Buren [Arkansas] Intelligencer, March 17, which related that along Josiah 
Gregg’s route of 1839 “a well traveled and passable road leads direct from Van Buren 
to Webbers Falls; and from the Falls is a good road leading to the military road 
posi es Ciba to Camp Holmes.” 

rant Foreman, Editor, A Traveler in Indian Territory (Cedar Ra ids, 1930), 
pp. 62, 63, 65. The Webber salt works were on the old military road boul ei 
miles above the present town of Gore, Oklahoma, and 114 miles west of Illinois 
pe Prt ee 

n , hundreds of “gold seekers” on their way to California used the 
Falls road to North Fork or to Fort Gibson. Two of the large cob ora 
grants, the Washington City Company and the Empire Company were loud in its 
praises, and it was predicted that the road would become more popular than any 
ra ech routes.—Grant Foreman, Editor, Marcy & the Gold Seekers (Norman, 

> De 89. 


46 Fort Smith Elevator, Fort Smith, Arkansas, Feb. 5, 1897, De. (eecoly 6. 
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the rich alluvial lands of that section of the nation. The owners were for 
a time in a state of consternation. Men rode about the adjacent country 
to ascertain what had become of the runaways. In a short time it became 
apparent that they had abandoned their owners and when the trail was 
found the conclusion arrived at was that they were seeking to escape from 
bondage by making a desperate effort to reach New Mexico. 


“How these ignorant people came to learn of such a country was never 
known. The presumption was that some renegade Mexican had imported 
the information that far away over the setting sun was a country where 
Slavery did not exist and was not tolerated by law. ; 


“The plot of the fugitives seemed to have been closely kept, as no one 
had heard or entertained the least suspicion of its existence. 


“When it was definitely known the courts [course] the runaways were 
pursuing, Jown Ross, then principal chief, was informed of the fact and 
national assistance asked for. Chief Ross acted at once by commissioning 
and authorizing Capt. John Drew to raise a sufficient force to pursue, over- 
take and bring back the fugitive negroes, but as it required several days 
to gather his force and secure transportation for necessary supplies, the 
Captain found himself a long way behind the runaways, who were making 
all the speed they could to reach their haven of refuge and freedom. In 
this they were not destined to succeed. 


“In [it] appeared that in their ignorance of the direct and most prac- 
ticable route to New Mexico from the point of their departure, they had 
directed their flight too much to the north. and when overtaken were found 
wandering on the Salt Plains on the south side of the Arkansas River, in a 
state of bewilderment, and starving. Men, women and children were 
scarcely able to drag themselves along and were overjoyed on the approach 
of their pursuers, whom they regarded rather as friends come to rescue them 
from death from starvation than as task masters certain to drag them back 
to bondage. Capt. Drew gave them liberally from his supplies, and allowing 
them a day or so for rest and recuperation, brought them back safely to 
the Falls. 


“Many of us in those days had heard from hunters and trappers of the 
Salt Plains, and if ever there was a doubt entertained of their existence, 
the Captain dispelled that doubt by bringing back with him a cube of about 
fifteen inches of fairly good salt. 


“Tt is doubtful at this day whether there are many yet alive who 
participated in this affair, to verify the foregoing statement, as in the 
course of inexorable nature the most of them are now sleeping quietly 
‘in the blind cave of eternal night.’ 

aap dae 
“Burgevin, I. T. January 29, 1897” 


In 1848, the Creek agent notified the commanding officer at 
Fort Smith :‘7 


“Prom sources entitled to credit, I have learned that there are large 
quantities of whiskey now being brought up the Arkansas river above 
Fort Smith in canoes, pirogues, etc., much of which I have no doubt comes 
into the Creek nation where it is sold out ‘in small quantities, in such 
manner that I have no power to see or control it. Whenever the waters 
admit steamboats to navigate, large depots of whiskey are made at Van 
Buren and Fort Smith. 


47 National Archives. Office Indian Affairs. J. L. Dawson to Col. Wm. Daven- 
port, July 10, 1843. 
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“When the Arkansas above these points is too low for canoes of large | 
size to navigate it, the whiskey is sent in wagons by the ‘Whiskey Road,’ | 
a retired way which leaves the military road about six miles from Fort | 
Smith, and runs to the mouth of the Illinois, where there is generally 
another depot from which it is distributed on the Canadian among the Creeks | 
and among the Cherokees. I have seen on this road at low water, a half 
dozen wagons of whiskey at one time..... 


Joe Vann is said to have been the wealthiest citizen of the Chero- 
kee Nation. He owned a handsome two-story brick house at Spring- 
place, Georgia, built about 1799, and when he removed to the West 
he duplicated the house near Webbers Falls. During the Civil War 
Federal Troops burned his home. Vann owned a plantation of five or 
six hundred acres and three or four hundred slaves. He operated a 
steam ferry across Illinois River, and during the high water in 1844, 
he ran the ferry boat to his house and tied the boat to the fence. 
He was famous as the owner of a fine race horse named Lucy Walker 
and a steamboat of the same name.*® The boat blew up and burned 
on the Ohio River, in 1848, with a great loss of life. The owner was 
among the dead and his body was never recovered.*® 


Mr. R. P. Vann related that during the Civil War, John R. Vann, 
Bob Hanks, Junie Smith, Bill Vann, Walter Agnew and some Choctaw 
Indians helped to sink a steamboat in the Arkansas River below 
Webbers Falls. The boat was loaded with supplies for Fort Gibson. 
They mounted some cannon on a sand bar and shot into the hull of 
the vessel until it sank. The men went out in boats and carried away 
the goods. Most of the men belonged to Watie’s command.®? 


An agreement was entered into on September 27, 1844, between 
Captain E. M. Balenander, assistant quartermaster United States 
army, and John Drew by which the latter was to furnish the Quarter 
Master’s Department at Fort Smith with 5,000 bushels of good 
merchantable corn, and 1,000 bushels of clear oats at the public cribs 
at or near the New Works. Delivery was to begin on or before the 
fifteenth of October and continue until the first day of February, 
1845. The corn was to be delivered in the ear and free of husk, unless 
otherwise specially agreed upon by the parties. Drew was to be paid 
fifty-five cents for ‘‘each and every bushel of corn’’ and forty cents 
for each bushel of oats delivered. Payment was to be made when 


a 48 Tt is said that the colts of his mare brought five thousand dollars each. His 
ae ran between Louisville and New Orleans with a crew of his slaves. 
nder command of Captain Halderman, of Louisville, the steamboat ascended the 
Arkansas River to Webbers Falls to transport the cotton crop of Vann and Lewis 
Ross. When the boat reached Louisville Captain Halderman resigned and Vann 
ee ae S ees “Early Navigation and Commerce along the 

c<ansas an e iver a L 
(Marc 1930), pp. 73.4 $s 0 ahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 8, No. 1 
49 “Reminiscences of Mr, R. P. Vann, East of Webbers Falls, Oklahoma .. .” 


as told to Grant Foreman, September 28, 1932. Chroni : 
Nou2 Gane 1948) ee ee er 28, , Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. Il, 


50 Ibid., pp. 843-44. 
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half of the grain was delivered. The United States reserved thirty- 
_three per cent until the whole contract was completed.5! 


5 From the Cherokee Agency, November 26, 1844, Agent P. M. 
: Butler addressed Colonel R. B. Mason at Fort Gibson as follows :°2 


“Dear Sir 


Mr. Drew is here just starting out to the Council Ground & wishes to 
extend his trip as far as Washington County [Arkansas]—with a view of 
procuring meal—for the meeting—on the 4 of Dec. 


“Tf you & the Genl. [Matthew Arbuckle] shall concur—I will close with 
him at the prices agreed on 38 cts for beef & 75 cts for corn or meal—part 
of both—as we shall direct—What would you say the relative proportions 

to start with. That he shall supply at the start. 

“I would call down, but am at the moment busy— 

“Very truly P. M. Butler 


(Written on the back of the above letter, in pencil are the desired 
directions.) 


“The General & myself think that you had better close with Mr. Drew 
at those prices, 114 pounds of beef, & 114 pounds of meal to the ration with 
two quarts of salt to the 100 rations, if corn is issued the ration must bear 
a relative proportion to the meal. 


“Very Respectfully 
“Yr Ob, St 
“B. B. Mason 
“Gov. P. M. Butler” 


When the council met near Fort Gibson on December 4, there 

"were present 286 Old Settlers and 195 members of the Treaty Party. 

President Tyler appointed Adjutant General Roger Jones, Agent 
Butler, and Colonel Mason commissioners. 


| The following notice was sent to John Drew from Fort Gibson, 
April 16, 1845 :53 
“Sir 
I here with notify you to stop your building & improvements which 
you are making upon my place at the Dragoon Barracks for I consider it 
an intrusion upon my rights which the laws of the country will garentee (sic) 
to me. 
I am very Respectfully 


Your Obt Servt 
A. D. Wilson 


51 Grant Foreman Collection. 

52 Drew Papers in Grant Foreman Collection. 

53 [bid. The Arkansas Intelligencer on March 15, 1845, states that the steam- 
boats Rolla and Wabash Valley were lying at Webbers Falls awaiting an increase 
of water so that they could ascend to Fort Gibson. The Arkansas Mail turned back 
from Webbers Falls on account of low water. The Cherokee Advocate reported on 
May 8, 1845, that the Rollo arrived at Fort Gibson. She was the first boat to ascend 
the Arkansas for almost a year, but would soon be followed by others, as the river 
was then “in good boating order.” 

The May 22, 1945 issue of the Cherokee Advocate reported that the steamers 
Franklin and Ben Franklin were aground, high and dry, at Webbers Falls, Rich 
Joe Vann, having been killed in the explosion of his steamboat, the Lucy Walker in 

the Ohio near new Albany, Indiana, his Negroes and horses were advertised for 


sale in the Advocate on June 12, 1845. 
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The Cherokee Advocate commented that James S. Vann, a son of © 
‘‘Rich Joe’? Vann, had purchased the steamboat Franklin. She was — 
of about 150 tons burden and Vann intended to put her on the 
Arkansas River trade as soon as there was a rise. Vann was ad- 
ministrator of his father’s estate, and every issue of the Advocate 
carried notices regarding the business. On June 5, 1845 Vann ad-— 
vertised that he would hold a sale on June 17 of between thirty and 
forty ‘‘likely young NEGROES and part of the Blooded Horses, 
belonging to the estate of Joseph Vann, deceased.’’ 


The Advocate contained the notice of the marriage of Mr. John 
Drew and Miss Charlotte Scales on August 14, 1845 at the residence 
of Mr. F. A. Kerr, Illinois District, by the Reverend Thomas Bert- 
holf.*4 


Lieutenant J. W. Abert of the Topographical Engineers, led an 
expedition in the autumn of 1845 on the upper Arkansas and through 
the Comanche country. His journal was started at Bent’s Fort, 
Saturday, August 9, 1845 and on Sunday, October 19 he wrote :° 


“About dark we reached an Indian’s house, where we procured a guide, 
in consideration of remunerating him well, and giving him a mule to ride. 
Hurrying on, we reached ‘Webber’s Falls,’ as the desired point is termed, 
about 1114 o’clock. We first went to the store, to inquire there for lodgings, 
when we were directed to retrace our steps to Mr. Riely’s [Riley’s],56 a 
Cherokee Indian, who met us with gun in hand; but as soon as our voices 
were distinctly heard, he received us with the greatest kindness. He told 
us that he had seen us when he first passed, silently moving along, and 
noticed the glistening of our gun-barrels by the rays of the new risen 
moon, and suspected us to be the ‘Starr boys,’ by which name he designated 
four notorious outlaws, and had despatched two of his negroes to warn 
some persons who lived beyond him of our approach. 


“ 


.... We had traveled more than 45 miles on our mules that had been 
in hard service since the 12th of June. Having been 13 hours in the 
saddle, we were well prepared to do justice to the supper which our host 
had set before us; after which, spreading our blankets on the floor, before 


the blaze of a roaring fire, we were soon asleep, losing all remembrance 
of the day’s difficulties, 


“October 20... . . On looking around the room in which we were 
quartered, we noticed newspapers pasted up to keep out the wind, among 
which was the ‘Cherokee Advocate,’ containing a proclamation of John 
Ross, chief of the Cherokee nation, offering $1,000 for the apprehension of 
two persons named Starr, and $500 for two other persons, who were included 
under the general appelation of the ‘Starr boys.’ The reward was for 
anyone who should take them dead or alive. But, being all young men, 


and just the number of last night’s party, we were not surprised at being 
mistaken for them. 


’ “In the after noon Lieutenant [William Guy] Peck and I went out to 
view the environs of Webber’s Falls. We found the country around flat 
and sandy; but the fine large timber shows a good sub-soil. We learned 


a Cherokee Advocate, August 21, 1945, 3, col. 3. 
55 Twenty-ninth Congress, first session, Senate Document 438, 72, 73. 


56 This was probably Lewis Riley who d licit i is- 
trict in 1841 and 1942, iad bbe H appeetk as solicitor from Canadian Dis 
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that the sand had been spread over the bottom by the inundating freshets 
of the Arkansas. 


5 “The paroquets, ‘pistacus Carolinensis,’ were very abundant, and 
numerous flocks of them were constantly darting round, describing large 
circles through the topmost branches of the tall trees. We had taken 
@ gun with the intention of killing some of them, which were rapidly sweep- 
ing around our heads, and uttering screams as if in the highest irritation 
at our bold intrusion within the precincts of their domain, with such mur- 
derous intent. Their principal food consists of cockle bur, which they easily 


_ dissect by means of their strong bill. Mr. Riely tells me that their flesh 


-is very pleasant to taste, and is frequently sought for by the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood. 


3 “We found some of the fruit of the pawpaw, ‘annona triloba,’ and black 
- walnuts. We noticed among the sylva, the elm, and various species of the 
-oak and hickory—among the latter, the bitternut (sic) hicory, ‘juglans 
aurata’—a proof in itself of the inundations which have thrown the sand 
over the bottoms, as it always grows best in a country subject to be 
overflowed. We also found the buttonwood and spicewood..... 


“The exact mouth of the Canadian is four miles below; but it cannot 
be approached on account of canebrakes. The river has sometimes been 
navigated as far as the mouth of the north fork by boats drawing 2% feet 
of water, but is, in general, only navigable for flat boats..... ts 


James Ore, Sheriff of Canadian District, on December 18, 1845, 
advertised in the Cherokee Advocate: 


“By virtue of instructions from George Lowrey, Acting Principal Chief 
of the Cherokee Nation the undersigned will lease to the highest bidder, on 
the 28th day of January, 1846, at the Court House in Canadian District, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act relating to Salines, dated Oct. 
30th, 1843, the Salt Spring, which is commonly known as Durdee Saline, and 
located five or six miles from Webbers Falls.” 


Webbers Salt Works was an important meeting place for cus- 
tomers and it was frequently mentioned in the works of travelers in 
the early days. The Cherokee Advocate of December 25, 1845, carried 
the announcement :*7 : 


“There will be sold to the highest bidder on Saturday, the fifteenth of 
January next at Webber’s Salt Works, the following named NEGROES, 
to-wit: Charlotte; May and her two children; Rachel and her child, and 
one Negro man. All of which will be sold for the purpose of making an 
equal division of the proceeds of the said negroes among the heirs of Ruth 
Phillips deceased. Terms of sale cash..... 4 


On April 9, 1846, from Fort Gibson, M. du Val, Seminole Agent, 
wrote Hon. Wm. Medill, Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Washing- 
ton, that in the absence of Cherokee Agent McKissick he was intro- 
ducing Captain John Drew who was going to Washington on business 
for himself and others. He described Drew as ‘‘one of the first men, 
in intelligence & otherwise in the Cherokee Nation;—from a long 


57 Grant Foreman, “Salt Works in Early Oklahoma” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. 10, No. 4 (December, 1942) 485-86. By the treaty of 1828, salt works were 
taken over by the Cherokee government and the Bean Salt Works which had been 
operated by Mark and Richard H. Bean, were operated by Walter Webber and his 
heirs who had possession of them until the Civil War. 
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acquaintance with Capt. D, I can speak confidently, that on all sub-— 
jects on which he pretends to give information it may be relied on of 
the condition, feeling and wants of the Cherokee people, there is no” 
one probably better informed.’”® 


The Advocate announced the arrival of William Shorey Coodey 
and John Drew in Washington in the issue of August 6, 1846, where 
they would be associated with the delegation in its missions. 


When the treaty between the United States and the Cherokee 
Nation was ratified August 8, 1846, Edmund Burke, William Arm- 
strong and Albion K. Parris were the commissioners on the part of 
the United States while John Drew was one of the duly appointed — 
delegates for the Cherokees, along with Stand Watie, David Vann, 
Stephen Foreman, Clement V. MeNair, Richard Taylor and T. H. 
Walker.®? Drew was an executive councilor in 1859: 


“Whereas, John Crossland, John Drew & W. S. Coodey having been 
selected & appointed to settle and close the business of the Estate of the — 
late Joseph Vann decs’d and having set aside a portion of property to pay 
certain debts still due by the Estate, This Therefore, is to certify that John 
Drew is fully authorized to dispose of said property & to pay such unsettled 
debts of the same, 


“In witness whereof I have this 3. day of Septn 1847 set my hand &c 
at Webbers Falls. 
Lewis Riley 
Judge Dist Court 
Ce Dist 


“Know all men by these presents that I William Dutch, of Canadian 
district, Cher. Na. and late administrator on the Hstate of Richd. Stinson 
deceased, of the aforesaid district, did bargain and agree, as administrator, 
to give to John Drew a certain negro boy named Jack belonging to said 
estate, for his services in attending to & defending certain suits instituted 
against, the estate of the said Rich’d Stinson decs’d, for valuable property; 
and the said John Drew having performed the services required by agree- 
ment in behalf of the interests of said estate,—and no written instrument 
having been executed by me as evidence of his right and ownership to the 
above named boy Jack;—This is therefore to secure to & fully vest in said 
John Drew all legal right, title, claim and interest to a certain negro boy 
named Jack supposed to be about sixteen years of age, and late the property 
of Richard Stinson decs’d, the services of said Drew, according to a stipu- 


lated agreement, being considered a fair and full consideration for the 
value of said boy. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my seal, 
at Tahlequah Cher. Na. this 5th day of Nov’r 1847. 


Witness William Dutch Seal 
: his X 
J. T. Martin Mark 


Late administrator 
Estate Rich’d Stinson Decs’d. 


58 Manuscript letter in Grant Foreman Collection. 


oy Letters relating to the Cherokee Treaty of are in Appendix A at the end 
of this article. 
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__ John Drew paid Sutler Wm. P. Denckla at Fort Gibson $70.26 
between February 26, 1846 and December 23, 1847. The prices on the 
bill were much lower than the same goods bring at the present time: 
1 pair shoes; 1.50; 2 hoops 1.25; 10 yards French chintz 6.25; 1 bar- 
‘rel flour 5.00; 10 pounds coffee 1.00 were among the items. 


In February, 1848, Cherokee Agent of Salines, James M Payne, 
advertised a salt works formerly occupied by Akey Smith, generally 
known as Webber’s Salt Works in Illinois District. As early as 1833 
this saline, with five others were advertised in the Arkansas Gazette, 
May 27, 1833. The salt works on Dirty Creek were known as the 
Drew salt works. Before the Civil War Drew sold them to David 
Vann who operated them during the war, working day and night.® 


An interesting document in the John Drew collection of papers 
is one transferring property by him to Amos Thornton®! on May 27, 
1848 :62 


“Cherokee Nation West. 


“Know all men by these presents that I, John Drew, of the first part, 
have transferred, and sold and delivered to Amos Thornton, of the second 
part, my right, title claim &C which I have and hold to the following 
described tract of laad, or premises to wit, ‘Known as the old Dragoon 
Baracks (sic) and some years ago occupied by the Dragoons, as such, and 
at present in part occupied by William C. Dickson as a licensed Merchant, 
in the Cherokee Nation, all of which is within the Cherokee Nation, and 
within Illinois District, of which is to be held, by the said Amos Thornton 
to the full Extent of the said Claim, and Boundary. Except the Store House, 
within the Enclosed lot. 


“And in consideration when of the said, Amos Thornton of the second 
part agrees on his part to pay to the said John Drew, of the first part, 
the sum of Two thousand dollars twelve months after the date hereof, and 
in order to more fully secure the payment of the above sum of Two thousand 
dollars, hereby Bargains and Sells to the said John Drew the following 
described property to wit, ‘One Black Boy named John, about twenty 
years old, one Black girl named Iam, about twenty four Years old, One 
Mulatto Boy about Hight Years old, named John, and two girls one four 
and the other three years old, one named Cynthia and the other Georgiana, 
Seven head of Horses, and about fifty head of cattle, one Wagon, and two 
Yoke of Oxen, all of which described property is to be and remain the 
property of the said John Drew, until the above amount of Two Thousand 
dollars, shall be finally paid, It is however distinctly understood between 
the parties that the above described is to be and remain in the hands or 
possession of the said Thornton, and to be used by him until the above debt 
shall fall due. 


“In Witness whereof, we have each of us, hereunto set our hands and 
affixed our Seals, this 27th day of May In the Year of our Lord One 
thousand Hight hundred and forty eight. 

“John Drew (Seal) 
“Amos Thornton (Seal) 
“Signed Sealed and delivered to Hach 


a Copy hereof in the presents of 
Wm. J. McMillan, John A. Watie” 


60 “Salt Works in Early Oklahoma,” op. cit., pp. 496-7. 
61 Judge of Illinois District in 1867. 
62 Drew Papers in Grant Foreman Collection. 
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Colonel John Drew was in Washington in the winter of 1849, 
according to a bill sent to him by Doctor The. Miller for professional 
services rendered him from February 15 to March 9, 1849.63 John 
Ross headed a delegation to Washington in 1849, and he was ac- 
companied by John Drew, David Vann, and William Potter Ross. 
Drew was a delegate to Washington in 1859, with John Ross, Pickens 
M. Benge, and Thomas Pegg.*4 


John T. Drew, a son of John Drew and Charlotte Scales of 
Webbers Falls, was born January 18, 1850. He was a nephew of 
Judge Joseph Absalom Scales, a celebrated member of the Cherokee 
Nation. His father, a colonel in the Confederate service during the 
Civil War, died in 1865. 


John T. Drew was educated at McKenzie College, Texas and Cane 
Hill, Arkansas. During the Civil War he was a refugee in the 
Chickasaw Nation, returning to his own nation after the conflict he 
devoted his time to farming in the vicinity of Webbers Falls. In 
1877 Mr. Drew was appointed district attorney, in 1878 he became 
clerk of the Cherokee Senate and the following year he was elected 
attorney general. He was elevated to the supreme court in 1884 and 
on three occasions he was chief justice. In 1891 Drew became secre- 
tary of the treasury and later became Tahlequah town clerk. In 1877 
Drew and Miss Molly McCoy, a daughter of James McCoy, were 
married and they became the parents of five children.® 


John Drew’s daughter Emma first married a man of the name 
of Bill Robinson, a farmer and stockman. After his death she married 
Major McCorkle, a native of Mississippi. John Drew had two brothers, 
William and Charles; the latter died when very young. William was 
the father of ‘‘Aunt’’ Sue Rogers who lived to a great age in Mus- 
kogee,®6 


From Fort Gibson, A. P. Cash wrote a letter October 26, 1852, 
to John Drew for A. P. Riker which read as follows sot 


__ “Know all men by these presents that I David Vann by the authority (sic) vested 
in me by law do hereby Grant John Drew licens (sic) to practice law in all of the 
eae of the Cherokee Nation he having complyed with the law by paying twenty 
ollars. 
David Vann 
an or 
Noy 19th 1851 Ways 


“I do hereby certify that the within was sworn in before me .. . this the 24th 
Noy 1851 


C. B. Bushyhead” 
G:G.G=? 


i ae: Grant Foreman. 
mmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indi Oklah i 
122, 130, 137, 200 Dee f é tans (Oklahoma City, 1921), pp. 
6H. F. & E. S, O’Beirne, The Indian Territory, Saint Louis, 1892, 290-91. 
86 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “A Creek Pioneer, Notes Concerning ‘Aunt Sue’ 


Rogers and Her Family,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 21 (1943 E 
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“T have this day sold the goods I took from you to Mr. W. CG. Dickson 


for seven hundred dollars. The goods amount to $1552.52 
= 1212% Added 194.06 
$1746.58 


ae “T shall come to the falls as soon as practible to settle up the business. 
Riker thinks you served him damned badly. Below I give you a receipt. 


3 “Recd from Mr. John Drew seventeen hundred & forty six dols. & 
fifty eight cents in part payment of a note held by A. P. Riker against 
- John Drew. 


- The firm of M. Mayers & Brother, Fort Smith shipped on June 

21, 1854, on “‘the good Steam Boat Umpire No. 2’”’ to Richard Drew 
‘at Webbers Falls the following merchandise: ‘‘Ten Bbls Merchandise, 

~One Sk Flour, One Box Saleratus, One Box Hams, One Well 
Bucket, One Box Mdse, One Box Candles.’’6 


For ‘‘the sum of two thousand, three hundred dollars’’ John 
- Drew on April 7, 1857 sold to Charlotte G. Drew of Canadian Dis- 
trict, Cherokee Nation, the following property, ‘‘A woman named 
Diana, and aged thirty years—and her five children, Lydia, aged 
ten years, Fanny, aged seven years, Jim aged five years, George 
aged three and Joshua aged four months.’’ Drew bound himself, 
and administrators to warrant and defend the title to the Negroes 
-to Charlotte D. Drew against all and other claimants and the 
~ document was attested by J. A. Scales.®? 


The late Mrs. Ella Flora Coodey Robinson of Muskogee gave 
very interesting information concerning the Webbers Halls school in 
the Cherokee Nation. She was born in 1847, entered in the second 
grade when she was eight years old; at that time the Board of 
Directors in the district was composed of Judge John 8. Vann, John 
McDaniel and William Thompson. The school system in the Cherokee 
Nation was thoroughly organized but adequate school houses had 
not been erected and she first attended classes in the Jennings home 
which was a mile from the village. The pupils sat on benches with 
no backs. Her first teacher was young William Fields, her mother’s 
brother, who had been recently graduated from the college at Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. The next year the school was held in the home of the 
merchant John McDaniel in Webbers Falls with Miss Eliza Holt as 
teacher. She was the first woman teacher in that part of the country. 
As teacher of the Canadian River School in 1858, she had forty five 
pupils in her classes. When she married Mr. Joseph McCorkle she was 
replaced by Joseph Absalom Scales, a recent eraduate from the 
Arkansas University. He taught only one year as he went into the 
mercantile business with John Drew at the salt works on Dirdenne 
(or Dardenne) Creek. 


68 Foreman Collection. 

69 Manuscript in Grant Foreman Collection. (See Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 
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1950-51), pp. 418-32, for notes on history of Webbers Falls.—Ed.) 
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After the court house was built in Webbers Falls school was 
conducted in it. Court was held in the spring and autumn and the 
students were obliged to move out into the yard for classes under 
the great old oak trees. All of the pupils brought lunch in little 
tin buckets and Mrs. Robinson recalled how good country sausage 
and biscuits tasted at noon. McGuffy’s readers were used, together 
with spelling, arithmetic and geography books. Mental arithmetic 
really meant that. Slates and pencils and a black board were used, 
but no paper. The first term of school held in the court house was 
taught by Miss Rose Tally, a beautiful Cherokee girl who was married 
to Joseph Absalom Scales after one year; she was replaced by Miss 
Delia Mosely who boarded in the home of her relative John McDaniel; 
Miss Delilah Vann, mother of Judge O.H.P. Brewer of Muskogee, 
taught the Webbers Falls school one year before taking charge of 
the one on Greenleaf Mountain. John McDaniel was appointed post- 
master at Webbers Falls when the postoffice was established there 
on July 15, 1856. The office was not in operation from July 9, 1866 
to May 16, 1870.79 


In 1859 a school building was erected half a mile from Webbers 
Falls and it was taught by a recent graduate of the Arkansas Uni- 
versity, Sam Adair who boarded in the home of Major I. G. 
Vore. School continued until 1861, when the Cherokees commenced 
to leave for the South, trying to save some of their possessions from 
the invading Federal Army. - 


Mrs Robinson related that when her mother, widow of William 
Shorey Coodey, married John Salaule Vann, a son of ‘‘Rich Joe 
Vann’’, his home was at Webbers Falls which was then only a land- 
ing place for steamboats, with a store or two and a postoffice of 
which John McDaniel was the first postmaster. Mr. Vann built a 
comfortable house on the ridge about two miles from the Arkansas, 
in the same neighborhood where were the homes of Vann’s brother 
David and of Israel G. Vore and the Jennings family. Richard 
Fields was a lawyer and during the two terms of court at Webbers 
Falls his home was always filled with guests. Court was held in a 
small log house until the regular court house was erected in 1858. 


Israel Vore and Miss Sallie Vann, a daughter of Rich Joe Vann, 
were married at Webbers Falls in 1851, and they called that town 
home although Mr. Vore continued in business in his stores at Fort 
Smith and Pheasant Bluff, He was well known as a leader in the 
Cherokee Nation, and when events in the States were reflected in local 
problems at Webbers Falls leading toward the later Civil War, he 
and John Drew were called upon to maintain order in their com- 
munity. The following letter sheds much light on the situation: 


70 George H. Shirk, “The First Post Offices Within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 
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Pea 


_.- 


Sat 


a Jan, 10, 1860. 
Capt. John Drew 


Dr Sir—permit me to call your attention to the intention of our Sheriff 
to form a patroll Company in his neighborhood. I wish to tell you what 
i think and feel of the matter, because I am satisfied you appreciate the 
great importance of a well organized company in this or any community of 
negroes. The known unruly disposition of ‘indian negroes,” the convenient 
‘access, & high handed workings of abolitions—with Kansas contiguous, 
makes it in my mind, a bounden duty of every good citizen, to bestir him- 
self in compelling all negroes to know their places—and to form a company 
under the directions, of nonslaveholders, or young & perhaps disipated men, 
such as cannot command proper respect & influence, would only lead to 
dissension with neighbours, with complaints of particiality. the officers, 
Should be slave holders, & men of influence firmness & judgment, & I 
think there is only two such men amongst us, & to see them Captain & 
Lieutenant is my desire. I have had a conversation on the subj with the 
Sheriff—& he is disposed to appoint you & Mr. Vore Lieut.—will you not 
accept? do not put up the excuse of age &c. the interest of our community 
calls upon you, & I am satisfied you will not disapoint it. Night riding 
if necessary could be done by the younger men. This I look upon as of 
‘minor importance to other duties of the company—and if every man of 
the neighborhood, would put a veto upon other negroes gathering about 
there negro quarters at night, would be in a great measure obviate night 
riding. Respectfully 

John Vann 


| At the age of forty Vore enlisted in the Confederate service on 
October 4, 1861. During the time her husband was away at war, Mrs. 
Vore and her children maintained the home at Webbers Falls. The 
Federal troops confiscated all of the food and other supplies in the 
town before applying the torch to all of the other buildings after 
they had burned Vore’s house. Mrs. Vore, with her children and 
many other citizens of the village had previously left for Fort Washita, 
where they remained until the end of the war.! After the Civil War 
Major Vore was obliged to start life anew because of his property 
losses. He rebuilt his home about one mile west and a little south of 
the present site of Webbers Falls and devoted his time to preaching 
and missionary work among the Cherokees and Choctaws. Major 
Vore died January 17, 1887, survived by his wife. Both were buried 
in the family burying ground at Webbers Falls.” 


Affairs in the Cherokee Nation were at a fever heat the summer 
of 1861. The Executive Council composed of John Ross, John Drew, 
Joseph Vann, James Vann and William P. Ross met on August 1, 
and opposed all alliance with the Confederacy. A former teacher 
among the Seminoles, E. H. Carruth who left the Indian Territory 
for the North reported on July 11, 1861, about the pro-slavery organi- 
zation ‘‘Knights of the Golden Circle,’’ in the Cherokee Nation: 


“The half breeds belong to the K. G. C. a society whose sole object is 
to increase & defend slavery and the full bloods have—not to be outdone— 


71 Carol Thomas Foreman, “Israel G. Vore and Levering _Manual Labor 
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got up a secret organization called ‘pins’ which meets among the mountains, | 
connecting business with Ball-playing, and this is understood to be in’ 
favor of Gov’t, at least when a half breed at Webers falls raised a seccession | 
flag, the ‘pins’ turned out to haul it down & were only stopped by a: 
superior force, they retired swearing that it should yet be done & its: 
Taisen kailled:eiet sue "73 


In August, 1861, John Drew was in communication with Gen- 
eral Benjamin McCulloch who wrote him that as soon as a treaty 
could be arranged that he would accept Drew’s regiment. After Pike 
withdrew to Red River Stand Watie and Drew left to defend the 
Nation. Colonel Phillips reported to General Blunt on April 2, 
1863, from Park Hill that ‘‘Colonel Drew sent over terms of peace, 
but he has only 40 men and they will come anyhow.’’?4 


The defeat of Colonel Douglas H. Cooper at Fort Wayne 
(October 22, 1862) caused the Cherokees to lose faith in the strength 
of the Confederate army and many of the Indians left for home 
asserting that they would join the Federal troops at the first chance. 
In order to secure them Colonel William A. Phillips made his way 
through the Cherokee Nation in the first week of November, 1862 
by way of Tahlequah and Park Hill, to Webbers Falls. He found 
a most discouraging state of affairs; little food, little clothing and 
the cold weather had commenced so that the Indians were in a sad 
state.” 


In a letter written March 22, 1863 the destitute state of the 
Cherokees was recorded and the people were in great danger. ‘‘The 
Secesh have crossed at Webbers Falls and robbing at a terrible 
rate.’’7 Joseph Absalom Scales wrote from Webbers Falls, April 
12, 1863, that ‘‘the country was greatly alarmed by the approach of 
the enemy; we have been badly treated by Confederate officers who 
withold our pay—not giving us the protection promised by Pike— 
the Federals treat our people better than the Confederates do—our 
people will desert and go over to the North a 


Colonel Phillips and Stand Watie had an encounter at Webbers 
Falls on April 25, 1863 in which the Union victory prevented the 
convening of the secession Cherokee Council.77 Colonel Phillips, de- 
termined to prevent the meeting of the Cherokee Council, crossed the 
Arkansas River on the evening of April 24, 1863, four or five miles 
below Fort Gibson with six hundred men belonging to three Indian 
regiments and a battalion of the Sixth Kansas Cavalry. He made a 
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night march and struck the Confederate force at the Falls early 
Saturday morning, routing the troops, capturing some prisoners, 
and their camp supplies. The attack at daybreak was a complete 
surprise and some of Watie’s men did not have time to dress. They 
fled in the direction of Fort Smith and North Fork, leaving their 
supplies after firing only a few minutes. Phillips followed the 
Confederate troops only a short distance because of the worn state 
of his men and animals after the forced march during the night. 
Besides, the Arkansas was rising rapidly and at that time came well 
up fee sides of the horses making it dangerous to ford at Webbers 

alls. 


Colonel Phillips reported to Major General Samuel R. Curtis at 
Saint Louis: ‘‘Ascertained that the rebel loss at Webber’s Falls was 
much heavier than first reported. Two rebel captains killed.’’ He 
wrote that he lost ‘“‘two killed.’’ On May 9, 1836 Phillips sent a 
report to General Blunt in which he told of the killing of Dr. Rufus 
Gillpatrick when he was on his way to dress the wounds of a Con- 
federate soldier. He was attacked by rebel soldiers who came out 
of the cane.79 


Ella Flora Coodey was sixteen when the Battle of Honey Springs 
was fought on July 17, 1863. At her home in Webbers Falls the 
young girl heard the cannon fire all day long. After the Federal 
troops won the battle hundreds of Cherokees who favored the southern 
cause left for the South in wagons and ox carts and the abandoned 
village of Webbers Falls was burned by northern sympathizers. 
Judge Vann and was burned by northern sympathizers. Judge 
Vann and William Fields were in the Confederate army, and all of 
the houses in Webbers Falls having been burned by northern sym- 
pathizers, Mrs. Vann with her family and a party of neighbors left 
for Preston, Texas, the middle of August, 1863. Miss Coodey, later 
Mrs. J. M. Robinson of Muskogee, recalled that after their clothes 
were burned she was issued some shoes and although they were not 
mates she was obliged to wear them as she had no others.*° 


Brigadier General Albert Pike wrote to Colonel Drew on July 
14, 1864, from Fort McCulloch that he had ordered the quarter- 
master to send $50,000 to be ‘‘paid to such of your men as remain 
loyal to the Cherokee Government, and true to the Alliance of the 
Cherokee People with the Confederate States’’ :*! 


“I also enclose a letter to the Chief, requesting him, if the number of 
such true men requires it, to loan the Quartermaster an additional $50,000 
for the same purpose which shall be repaid out of the first moneys received. 


78 Wiley Britton, The Union Indian Brigade in the Civil War (Kansas City, 
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“T have been so thwarted and embarrassed, in my plans and attempts | 
to organize and supply a force with which to protect your Company, as to 
have been compelled to leave you entirely on your own arms and people for 
your defence. This has not been the fault of our President or of the 
Government; but of Generals of higher rank than myself, who have armed, 
equipped, clothed and paid their commands with the fruits of my labour 
and exertions, and by plundering the Indians of what was procured for 
and belonged to them. 


“T am sending up to your assistance the little force of troops which I 
have kept here, rather than send it up [blurred] that its feebleness might 
not be known to the enemy..... 


“Surely the Cherokees are sagacious enough to know that deft as the 
paw of the panther may be, its treacherous nature will not long allow 
it to keep its claws concealed. The Northern states will never forgive 
you. They may profess that, until the war is over, but then, if they hold 
possession of your country, they will punish you by parcelling out your 
lands; and licking their lips, will think they have done God good service.” 


A number of the well to do citizens of Webbers Falls sent their 
daughters to the Fort Smith convent (Academy of St. Ann) in 
charge of the Sisters of Mercy to be educated. At the period of the 
Civil War the school was filled to capacity with girls whose parents 
had gone as refugees to Texas.® 


After the treaty of 1866 the Cherokee refugees began returning 
to their homes. Stand Watie returned to settle near Webber’s Falls. 
“Tt is refreshing to note that Mrs. Watie so long an exile, suffering 
from illness, hardship, and anxiety for her loved ones soon recovered 
her health and spirits, when safe in a home of her own within the 
limits of her own country.’’ Saladin wrote his father, ‘‘Mother steps 
about like a sixteen year old girl.’’ 


Stand Watie wrote his son Saladin R. Watie from Red River 
Choctaw Nation on June 6, 1867, instructing him to allow John 
Fallen to have fifteen or twenty bushels of corn. <A flood has swept 


82 Edward Everett Dale & Gaston Litton, Cherokee Cavaliers (Norman, 1939), 
pp. 224, 251 and note 42, 262 note 69. 

Information concerning Webbers Falls contributed by Mrs. S. M. Gatlin, Web- 
bers Falls: St. Joseph’s Catholic Mission Church completed December, 1924. First 
Mass December 27, 1924. Father Omer Beal first mission priest. The young girls 
who attended St. Anne’s Convent (Ft. Smith) were May Ross, Belle Gatlin, and 
Emma Vann. The following persons were instrumental in starting the Catholic 
Church: Mrs. J. J. McGrath, and her family; Mrs. David McCorkle, Mrs. M. D. 
Harmon and Mrs. Gatlin and her family. Previous to the building of the church 
mass was said in the homes. 

The Methodist Church was rebuilt in 1944. It is now rented to Church of 
Christ. The Baptist Church was rebuilt in 1941 or 1942. The Holiness Church was 
constructed in 1947. 


_ _A flood washed away the bridge across the Arkansas River at Webbers Falls 
in May, 1943. 


The First National Bank was established in 1903 with J. E. H i 
and J. C. Buchanan as cashier. aie 36 ee 
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away Stand’s corn crop from one hundred acres and he wrote that 
he would move up to the Cherokee Nation sooner than he had antici- 
pated. Saladin had returned some months earlier and settled near 
Webber’s Falls where he engaged in the merchantile business and 
farming. 


-At Webbers Falls on February 13, 1868, Saladin Watie died at 
the age of twenty-two years. This was a great blow to his parents 
for only one son and two daughters were now left to comfort their 
old age. (Another son, Cumiskey had died in 1863.) Saladin had 
served as aide on his father’s staff during the Civil War. His cousin, 
Charles Webber, who had cared for Saladin during his illness died 
the following day (February 14, 1868). Charles was a son of Stand 
Watie’s sister, and he was twenty-five years old. 


The brilliant William Penn Adair wrote to Stand Watie from 
Webber’s Falls, June 20, 1867, saying that he had reached there on 
the fifteenth. He had left Richard Fields and Joseph A. Scales in 
Washington to look after the business of feeding the destitute members 
of the tribe and the removal of certain of the Cherokees to their homes 
from the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. On the return of Seales 
the people were to be called together for a report.®* 


On New Year’s Day, 1869 A. J. Dreas addressed a letter** to R. D. 
Blackstone from Wewoka, Creek Nation [Seminole] in which he re- 
lated that he had had the pleasure of meeting Major Vore and Colonel 
Timothy Barnett.2° ‘‘I have never met anyone, that I have formed 
a more favorable opinion of in so short acquaintance as I do of these 
two, generous and kind hearted gentlemen. They have treated me 
[as] though i had known them always. The Col. has given me an 
order for some Boots & Shoes, and I am going to try hard to please 
RANE se I have been detained on account of high Water ..... 
I saw three of your sons in Fort Gibson. I was glad to see them. 
I was truly sorry, to hear of the death of Mrs. Blackstone. But 


though she has gone home before us her kindness will never be for- 
2? 


Clarence W. Turner, when a young man, accompanied his father 
from Fort Smith to the Indian Territory. They left Fort Smith 
November 25, 1870, riding two black ponies and the next day they 
ferried the Arkansas River at the mouth of the Illinois on Bullitt 


83 [bid., p. 52. 

84 Grant Foreman Collection. : e 

85 Timothy Barnett, “the able and educated grandson of Timpoochee Barnard, 
was a delegate to the council held at North Fork Town in 1861. This council was 
made up of leading Southern sympathizers within the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Semi- 
nole and Creek tribes. Barnett, the big man in the Wewoka District, boarded 
prisoners awaiting trial at his house; and issued script to pay himself. He had a 
wife in that district and another in the Greenleaf settlements and he was killed in 
1873 after he murdered an Indian for paying attentions to her.—Angie Debo, The 
Road to Disappearance (Norman, 1941) pp. 144, 202-03. 
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Foreman’s ferry and soon arrived at the home of General Stand Watie 
at Webbers Falls where they were entertained at dinner.*® According 
to Mr. R. P. Vann, Webbers Falls, Stand Watie’s home was a frame 
house with two long rooms and a fire place at each end. It was 
located on the east edge of Webbers Falls. 


The National Grange, a farmers’ social organization founded in 
1867, entered Indian Territory first at Frozen Rock and Webbers 
Falls in 1876. This proved to be an important factor in Indian 
community life.®’ 


George W. Stidham of Eufaula, Indian Territory, addressed a 
letter to ‘‘Col. Chekotee’’, whom he called ‘‘Dear Relative’’, regard- 
ing a proposed railroad through the Creek Nation. In part he wrote :°8 


«| | | While in Muskogee .... I was informed that some of the 
would be leaders (white citizens) of Muskogee had held a meeting in the 
interest of the R. Road, at which no Indian was present, and organized 
regularly by selecting officers and did actually send a Representative to 
confer with J. Gould for the purpose of urging upon him to make Muskogee 
the starting point for a R.R. to Fort Smith. 


“Such a high handed measure by United States citizens within our 
limits should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. Non citizens particularly 
at that point, have been allowed too many privileges, so much so, that they 
seem to consider themselves authorized to act for us, and manage 
affairs as suits them best. This should be looked into, and if the reports 
prove to be correct, should be invited to leave the country. It matters little 
whether they are license traders or whatever business they may be engaged. 
The whole place is built up by non citizens. 


“They monopolise every kind of business carried on, our officers are 
too delinquent in the discharge of their duties. .... We are too easy for 
our own good. We must do better or we shall be overrun by United 
States citizens.... .” 


On June 11, Stidham sent a list of the men present at the meet- 
ing to encourage the building of the railroad. Persons present were: 
Major J. A. Foreman, A. W. Robb, J. S. Atkinson, A. B. Case, Dr. 
M. P. Roberts. Three days later Stidham again wrote to Checote 
adding the following names of men who were urging construction of 


the road. ‘‘Drs. Cummings and [M.F.] Williams, Mr. Squiers, James 
Mitchell and Col. Tufts’’: 


; “T regret exceedingly that Col. Tufts would tolerate such a move, but 
this as it may, we must enquire into the matter and report the guilty parties 
to the proper authorities. It is a duty we owe to ourselves and our 
country. It is for our own safety. .... The Surveyors commenced on 
Monday morning. Atkinson, Foreman, and I believe Mitchell and the 
Chief Engineer went down as far as Webbers Falls to look out the best 
Route and returned Tuesday, when 3 wagons & Teams were engaged and 


as Prey? 


86 C. W. Turner, “Events Among the Muskogees During Sixty Years,” Chronicles 


of Oklahoma, Vol. 10, No. 1 (March, 1932), Deals 

87 Norman Arthur Graebner, “Provincial Indian Society in Eastern Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 23, No. 4, (Winter 1945-46), p. 335. 
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7 the surveyors went on until stopped by Col. [Dennis W.] Bushyhead Chero- 
kee Chief. I am informed they openly declared that the work would 


- commence at once and Road completed by fall. 


“T also learn that Maj. Foreman stated that the country would be 
opened for settlement within twelve months. If such a high handed 
measure is allowed to pass unnoticed I can also agree with Maj. Foreman.” 


‘On June 17, Stidham wrote Checote that Colonel Tufts had not 
attended the railroad meeting and that Roberts was the ring leader. 
At a meeting of the merchants he informed them that a strong effort 
was being made to drive them from the country. 


John Q. Tufts, U.S. Indian agent notified Chief Checote that 
the licensed traders had elected officers and sent a representative to 
St. Louis to confer with a railroad man about bringing a railroad 
into the Indian Territory. The Missouri Pacific had determined to 
build a line from Fort Smith to some point on the Missouri Kansas 
& Texas Railway and the merchants had met in a store, and talked 
over the prospect of inducing the road to come to Muskogee instead 
of going to Fort Gibson. Tufts denied being present at the meeting 
and added that the merchants disclaimed any intention of showing 
discourtesy to the Creek Nation.®? 


The Fort Smith Elevator announced October 19, 1883, that the 
Baptist church had been completed at Webbers Falls and it would 
be dedicated on October 28. The Indian Missionary, March, 1885, 
reported that the Baptist church at Webbers Falls, had recently 
acquired a fine toned bell from Menely & Company, Troy, New York: 


“It is pure bell metal and weighs 200 lbs. It can no longer be said 
of that vicinity 
‘The sound of the church going bell 
‘These valleys and rocks never heard.’ 


“The church has one of the nicest little meeting houses in the Indian 
Territory and now they rejoice in the addition that has been much needed 
since the completion of the house.” 


“The third Sunday in July, 1885, the members of the Baptist church 
gathered beside the river where five converts were baptised in the presence 
of a large concourse of people at Webbers Falls. 


“Returning to the church the hand of fellowship was extended to those 
who had been baptised. Several have recently reunited by letter so that 
the church has doubled its membership during the past two months. The 
church has called the Reverend G. F. Wilson to the pastorate.”90 


The Cherokee Baptist Association met at Tahlequah October 15 
to 17, 1885, and the delegates from Webbers Falls were G. I’, Wilson, 
J. H. James, and W. L. D. Honeyeutt.*! On December 22, 1890 
A. J. Essex wrote to the Indian Missionary that he had concluded 
an eight day’s meeting with the Baptist church at Webbers Falls, 


89 Oklahoma Historical Society, Creek Railroads. 
90 The Indian Missionary (Eufaula, I.T.), August, 1885, p. 1, col. 1. 
91 ]bid., October, 1885, 2, col. 1. 
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where the attendance was good ‘‘and the brothers much revived.” 
There were three valuable additions to the membership and a good 
contribution to the Home Missionary Society. 


R. E. Blackstone, dealer in General Merchandise at Webbers Falls 
on April 4, 1885 wrote to the firm of Marcum and Burnes, Muskogee 
attorneys, introducing Robert Tiner who had been arrested for in- 
troducing intoxicating liquor into the Indian Territory. ‘‘Mr. Tiner 
is a very steady hard working young man, respected by the good 
people of the vicinity, and to the best of my belief innocent of the 
charge. Any assistance you can render him will be appreciated.’ 9 


From the ‘‘Office of R. E. Blackstone Dealer in ‘‘General 
Merchandise and Live Stock,’’ at Webbers Falls, April 16, 1886, 
J. M. Lynch wrote to ‘‘Friend Bullet’? Foreman: 


“Since my last I will state that U. S. Deputy Marshal [William] Irwin 
who had started down to Ft. Smith in charge of Felix Griffin93 was followed 
and overtaken about six miles south of Canadian river in the Choctaw 
Nation and killed by Jack Spaniard and a white man named Frank Palmer.94 
The killing took place about Sundown on the 14th inst. and the dead man 
was not found until the next morning—parties living in the neighborhood 
heard six shots late that evening. The next morning Irwin was found dead 
with a bullet hole in the back near the road and his horse grazing nearby. 
The dead man’s pistol was still in his belt and had not been fired. Felix 
and his resquers (sic) has not been heard of since. We are having lots 
Oferains eee: ‘“ 


The Cherokee Advocate, March. 2, 1887, contained an interesting 
communication from Webbers Falls, signed Black Fox (R. T. Hanks) : 


“The history of the Cherokees should no longer be neglected as the 
old land marks are fast disappearing from amongst us. I was counting 
up the other day the old men with well balanced minds and reliable mem- 
ories who would be able to give us historical facts of great importance. 
Among the few oldest men we have, as near as I can learn their ages, is 
old man Thomas Blair who lives on the old Sequoyah place whose age is 
about 90, Joel Bryan SOM nT Aw Kermit 720: Lipe 75, John T. Adair 74, 
W. P. Ross 66 and Tom Starr somewhere near 70. If our legislators felt 
any deep interest in the history of their people they would appropriate 
money to have it looked after.” 


At that date the Baptists were preparing to build a parsonage 
on a lot generously donated by Mr. Claud McDaniel, and the lumber 
was on the ground. ‘‘Black Fox’’ stated that Mrs. W. P. McClelland 
would begin a private school at the Baptist church the following 
week. The steamer Border City left the Webbers Falls landing on 
February 21, 1887, for Fort Smith: 


92 Grant Foreman Collection. 


oe ‘ pete of an outlaw eee ee sate killed while stealing horses. Belle 
nd Sam Starr were associates iffi dH i i 
Cate rue, fost Le os in (Fre arvey Harrington, Hanging Judge, 

®4 Members of Eelix Griffin’s gang. Palmer managed to escape. Jack Spaniard 
was hanged by order of Judge Isaac C. Parker in 1889 (Ibid., 98). 
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“There have been sixteen hundred bales of cotton ginned at this place. 


_Averaging the bales at five hundred pounds to the bale, and making an 


_ average of forty dollars to the bale, would give sixty-four thousand dollars. 


oi 


How is that for our neighborhood? Leaving out the cotton seed and 


_ corn crop, corn is worth 50c per bu., and bacon 12%ec per lb. I don’t know 


anything about the fur business, more than Rabbit Skins are very scarce 
in these parts. 


“Black Fox.” 


The Vigilant Committee of the Canadian Temperance Society, 
auxiliary of the Cherokee Temperance Society, sent word to Chief 
Ross that the annual meeting was held on May 12, 1847. It was 
attended by a goodly number of the citizens of Webbers Falls. The 
Reverend W. A. Duncan opened the service with a prayer and ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. John Thorn, W. A. Dunean, and J. C. 
McMaster; at that meeting fifteen came forward and became mem- 
bers. The total number, seventy-eight. A constitution was adopted 
and the following officers elected: J. W. Maxfield, Thomas Maxfield, 
W. M. Tanner, Charles Chambers, Dennis Bushyhead, I. G. Vore, 
Secretary. 


J. HE. McDaniel, who ran the Southern Hotel, Travelers Home, 
in Webbers Falls, ran in connection with his house, the Mayes Hotel 
at Illinois Station, on the Wagoner branch. The two houses were 
connected by a free hack line, and everything was arranged for the 


* accommodation of the public at both places.®® 


For a town of its size Webbers Falls has been well supplied 
with newspapers. In 1890, William T. Canup established the Indian 
Sentinel and acted as the manager. The paper was edited by R. T. 
Hanks. Canup moved his paper to Tahlequah the following year. 
In 1898, J. McCarrell edited and published the Cataract which ap- 
peared on Saturday with four pages and was sold for $1.00 a year. 


‘In 1900 publication day was on Friday. The Webbers Falls Monitor 


was the third newspaper in the town; it was appearing in May, 1901 
and M. Phillipi was the publisher in 1902-03. The Webbers Falls 
Record, independent in polities, was started in 1906 with eight pages. 
Walter E. Head was editor and publisher.” 


The Cherokee Strip payment began in Webbers Falls on Monday, 
July 23, 1895. The Muskogee Phoenix, July 26 (p. 5, col. 3) stated 
that the scene of the payment was on the bank of the Arkansas River 
north of town. Scenes were similar to those at other towns when 


95 Cherokee Advocate, June 22, 1887, 2, Col. 2. A report was handed in by 
one of the committee appointed November 6, 1846, in which it was claimed that 
fourteen had violated their pledge. Dennis W. Bushyhead was born March 18, 1826 
in Tennessee. He was sent to Washington many times to represent the Cherckees. 
He spent eighteen years in the far west and on his return home he became treasurer 
of the nation; in August, 1879 he was elected principal chief and was re-elected in 
1883 (H. F. & E. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory, [Saint Louis, 1892], pp. 117-20). 

96 Fort Smith Elevator, April 15, 1889, p. 3. 

97 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (Norman, 1936), p. 100. 
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payments were made.°® Two weeks previously Fort Gibson was the 
biggest town in Indian Territory while the payment was being made 
there. ‘‘Has been a great week for the Fort. There have been daily 
10,000 people here, and a new city with 125 places of business sprung 
up in front of the old barracks. ....’’ The Canadian District pay- 
ment was moving smoothly along. There had been considerable 
uncertainty until the payment began as to where the money would 
be paid out. ‘‘That district was filled with a very progressive ele- 
ment of people, and it is usually difficult for a stranger to distinguish 
between Indians and whites.”’ 


The Weekly Elevator of Fort Smith, July 27, 1894, carried an 
account of the Cherokee payment being held at Webbers Falls in which 
the town was described as one of the best in the Cherokee Nation, 
and alive with people, ‘‘in fact the woods surrounding the town 
were full of them.’’ The payment had begun the past Monday and 
would close on Saturday. There are thousands of people there— 
fully as many as attended the Fort Gibson payment. Good order 
prevails and collectors report reasonably good collections. .... On 
Sunday last a fellow whose name we have been unable to learn, let 
his shot gun go off accidently, the load first killing a horse and 
then wounding one woman in the hand and another in the knee.’’ 
Very little whisky was sold during the payment. Several cases of 
pints and half pints were captured at the depot and destroyed by 
officers. 
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A great attraction during the payment at Webbers Falls was 
the appearance of the Senter Payton comedy company which played 
to appreciative audiences. ‘‘Miss Lucy Payton is becoming more 
popular as she grows older. She is destined to some day become a 
star of more than ordinary brilliance. Wednesday night they played 
the ‘Lightning Rod Agent’... . and Saturday night they will play 
‘Ten Nights in a Bar Room’, and should be liberally patronized, 
especially by the young people, as there is an excellent moral lesson 
in this play.’’ 


Webbers Falls was in the news in November, 1895 :99 


“The first gun of the intruder war as it shifted before the United 
States court began here Monday, when J. O. Cobb entered suit against 
Mrs. Susan Lynch of Webber’s Falls for $11,000. The suit cites that Cobb 


98 A large number of Muskogee citizens attended the payment at Webbers Falls 
where the Indians were paid by checks. 

99 The Weekly Elevator, (Fort Smith), November 29, 1895, copied from the 
Muskogee Phoenix, November 21, 1895. A correspondent wrote to the Fort Smith 
Elevator for March 18, 1892, from Tamaha that the largest business transaction in 
the Cherokee Nation was at Webbers Falls when Jesse Raymond and Fayette Clark 
bought the land, stock and merchantile business from Blackstone and Hayes. The 
amount involved was $300,000.00. 

Tamaha was a noted steamboat landing between Fort Smith and Fort Gibson; 
it is on the south side of the Arkansas River. The name is a Choctaw word mean- 
ing “town.” 
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_ was admitted to Cherokee citizenship and he made improvements at Web- 
_ber’s Falls. The Cherokee Nation declared his citizenship void some time 
_ thereafter and his property went into the possession of Mrs. Lynch. He 
sues her for $1000 for the value of the premises and for $10,000 for rental 
during the time that he has been deprived of the property. The question 


- involves a vital principle to both the Cherokee Nation and many claimants 


to citizenship, and it is likely to become famous. Denison & Maxey are 
representing Mr. Cobb.” 


The Weekly Elevator, Fort Smith, May 29, 1896, printed an 
account of the marriage of Mr. J. C. Buchanan and Miss Della 
Slaughter at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ed 

Slaughter. The Rev. 8. A. Evans officiated at the ceremony and 
shortly afterward the happy couple left Webbers Falls for a bridal 
tour. “‘Mr. Buchanan is one of the most prominent young men of 
Webbers Falls. He is a flourishing merchant, and possess the con- 
fidence of all who know him. His bride is an intelligent and charming 
young lady, a great favorite with a large circle of acquaintances.’’ 


The Tahlequah Arrow of April 6, 1899, copied an item from the 
Webbers Falls Cataract saying: ‘‘Some of the town boys have been 
getting hilarious for the past few nights and several houses are re- 
ported to have bullet holes in them as a result of the poor aim of 
the boys who were evidently shooting at the man in the moon for 
some real or fancied insult offered them by that mythical gentleman.”’ 


Congress approved a law June 28, 1898 by which incorporated 
towns of the Indian Territory were permitted to establish and main- 
tain free public schools, under control of boards elected by legal 
voters and supported by funds secured by taxation. Under that law 
Webbers Falls maintained a graded school in 1899.1 The popula- 
tion of Webbers Falls in 1902 was 250; the area of the village was 
80.5 acres. 


During the first years of statehood for Oklahoma great interest 
was manifested by Muskogee men in navigation of the Arkansas 
River. A number of public spirited men of the city contributed each 
$500 to a fund of $3,000 with which they purchased a small steamboat 
named the Mary D. that plied between Fort Smith and Webbers Falls 
to the great benefit of both places. The purchasers placed the boat 
in service between Muskogee and Fort Smith.1% 


100 Annual Repert of the United States Indian Inspector for the Indian Terri- 
tory .... for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1900, (Washington, 1900), p. 92. 
See Appendix B for proceedings on incorporation during convention at Webbers 


Falls. 
101 Grant Foreman, Muskogee (St. Louis, 1946), pp. 136-37. 
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APPENDIX A 
“Cherokee Agency 
Dec-15th 1848. 
“To W. Medill Esqr. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
M.C. D.C. 
Sir: 
Enclosed herewith you will please find the 
original proceedings of a meeting held by the Old Settler Cherokees, at Talo-bow- 
tu-skeo, in the Cherokee Nation, from the 6th to the 8th Dec. 1848, also an original 
memorial and string of resolutions passed by that body at the same time &c. You 
will see from the proceedings & Resolutions, that Messrs John Drew & W. Si 
Coody were appointed Delegates on the part of Western Cherokees. You will also 
see the powers with which they have been clothed by the Old Settler party of 
Cherokees, and it is due to the two gent!emen so appointed, & to those who ap- 
pointed them, to say that a better selection in my judgment could not have been 
made, for they are both gentlemen of experience, and of high order of talents, & 
it is more earnestly to be hoped that they will be enabled to have all the business 
with which they have been entrusted, speedily settled to the satisfaction of the 
Cherokees & of the United States. 


“No one knows, who has not witnessed the fact, how much these people stand 
in need of their money, which is due from the United States. When we see poor 
old men, women & little children compelled to trample through the mud, snow and 
ice—barefoot and partly naked, and then reflect that the Govt- of the United States 
owes them some several hundred thousand dollars, which has been due for some 
several years, and has at all times been able to pay the same, I do hope and trust 


it will not be considered out of place, to urge upon the Dept- a speedy payment of 
the amount found to be due them. 


I feel well assured therefore, that the Dept- will afford the delegation every 
facility that is fair and honorable, to bring this matter to a final close. 
Very respectiully 
Yr. Obt Servant 
R. C. S. Brown 
Cherokee Agent. 
“P.. S. In place of the original I send you a true copy of each. The originals are 
on file in my office. 
R. C. S. Brown 
Cy AS 
athe foregoing is a true copy of the original on the file of the office of Indian 
affairs. 
J. T. Cochrane Chf Clk 
Feby 4th 1849. 
Washington, May 22, 1850 
Hon. Orlando Brown, 
Commr. Indian Affairs. 
ait. 
The fifth article of the Treaty, Concluded 
between the United States and the Cherokees in August 1846, prescribes the mode 
and manner of ascertaining the Western Cherokees, or “Old Settlers” entitled to 
percapita money, which may be awarded under the provisions of that Treaty. It 
is stipulated by this article that the “percapita allowance,” thus ascertained to be 
due, “shall be paid directly to the persons entitled to it, or to his heirs or legal Rep- 
resentatives by the Agent of the United States authorized to make such payments—” 
And further, “that a committee of five persons shall be appointed by the President 
of the United States from the party of “Old Settlers,’ whose duty it shall be, in 
conjunction with an agent of the United States, to ascertain what persons are 
entitled to the percapita allowance provided for in this and the preceding article.”— 
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_ The provision in the 4th or “preceding” article above referred establishes a 
principle which recognizes as “Old Settlers” or Western Cherokees “entitled under 
the Treaty, A/l those Cherokees west of the Mississippi who emigrated prior to the 
Treaty of 1835.” 


: The attention of the undersigned has been called to the report made by the 
United States Agent, Acting in Conjunction with the Cherokee Committee appointed 
as above stated, by Complaints received from inteligent and influential Cherokee 
Citizens, who allege that Manifest wrong would be inflicted upon various families 
and individuals, by the adoption of that report, and making the accompanying Re- 
port of Names, the pay roll, in distributing the percapita money among the “Old 
Settlers”. It appears that the name of persons, entitled as “Old Settlers” and liv- 
ing at the date of the ratification of the Treaty in August, 1846, but who had died 
before the action of the Committee in the summer of 1849, are omitted by the Com- 
mittee, in their register, exhibiting the names of persons “entitled to the percapita 
allowance.” 


The undersigned believe it to be only necessary to call your attention to this 
matter, to procure an order for a review of the proceedings of the Committee. If 
the Treaty did not provide for Contingences of the character adverted to, in ex- 
press terms, Yet upon every principle of law, justice or equity, every Cherokee 
living at the ratification of the Treaty of 1846, became entitled to their propor- 
tionate share of the percapita Money, or other property accruing to them Under 
its provisions. The estate thus created vested in them on that day, and in the 
event of their death before a distribution took place, their share became the prop- 
erty of their children or heirs, according to the laws and Customs of the Cherokee 
Nation. But the Treaty upon this point is too plain to admit of Misconstruction— 
The 5th article, already cited, expressly declared that the money to which the “Old 
Settlers” are entitled, “Shall be paid directly to the persons entitled to it, or to his 
heirs or legal representatives.’ Yet in this plain common sense stipulation, the 
Committee and Agent, to whom the duty was assigned of ascertaining & Reporting 
the names of the persons entitled, have even omitted the name of the Captain 
Dutch, one of the most celebrated & distinguished Chiefs of the “Western Cherokee,” 
and one of the signers of the Treaty of 1846, who died in the fall of 1848. 


It will also appear, by reference to the report of the government Agent having 
charge of the business alone refered to, that but four Cherokees served on the 
Committee instead of five as stipulated for by the Treaty. The Undersigned there- 
fore, respectfully ask that the Committee be fully organized by the appointment of 
an additional member & that the report in the case in question be refered back for 
Reconsideration, with such instructions tc the United States Agent, as will procure 
jusice to be done to all parties concerned in having the Treaty of 1846 faithfully 
executed. 

With Much Regard 
Your friend & Obe & Servt. 
John Drew 
Delegate & S. C. Stambaugh. 
Counsil for “Old Settlers.” 


Washington October 2, 1850. 
Sir 
The Undersigned have been permitted to read a letter addressed to your 
Department by Wm. Butler Esqr. Agent for the Cherokee Nation, dated August 30, 
1850, with a Report of the Committee which had been Constituted to revise the 
Census which had previously been taken of the “Old Settlers” Cherokees” in pur- 
suance of the stipulations of the Sth article of the Treaty of 6th. August 1846. 


The letter of the Agent, with the enclosed Report, is a reply to an application 
made to the Commissioner of Indian affairs, on the 22nd May 1850, Signed by 
“John Drew and S. C, Stambaugh,” on behalf of the Western Cherokees or Old 
Settlers,” in which they complain that the first “Census roll” above refered (sic) 


a 
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to, was not taken in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty which directed 
it to be taken—for the following reasons:— 


The Committee refused to embrace in the Census, all persons, or the heirs or 
legal representatives of such persons, who have died since the ratification of the 
Treaty of August 1846. 


The Undersigned believe this to be a palpable violation of the plain provisions 
of the Treaty, which will be found in the 4th & 5th articles thereof. The 4 articles, 
in adopting a principle by which to effect a settlement with the old Settlers, Stip- 
ulates, in the last clause of the 2nd paragraph, as follows:— 


“The principle above defined shall embrace all those Cherokees west of the 
Mississippi who emigrated prior to the Treaty of 1835.” 


The 5th article of the Treaty, Stipulates that the money which may be found 
due the “Old Settlers,” Shall be paid to each individual belonging to that party or 
head of family, or his legal representatives &” Again the same article proceeds— 
“and it is further agreed, that the per capita allowance shall not be assignable, but 
shall be paid directly to the persons entitled to it or to his heirs or legal representa- 
tives, &c.” 


The Undersigned now respectfully submit the question to you as it stands 
Controverted, between them and the Committee appointed to take the Census. The 
question they believe is fully stated in the Communication addressed to you by 
John Drew & S. C. Stambaugh, above refered to, which they ask you to consider 
as part of this Communication. 


The question involved, is one of great importance to the Cherokees interested, 
and if it is left unsettled by the Government, as trustee for the faithful distribution 
of the fund appropriated, serious wrongs may be inflicted. 


They therefore, earnestly beseech, -that, under the sanction of the Secretary 
of the Interior and President of the United States, you will decide, “Whether every 
individual liveing (sic) in the Cherokee Nation, belonging to the old Settler por- 
tion, at the date of the Treaty of August 1846, did not become possessed of their 
share of the percapita Money; and whether, if they have since died, their heirs or 
legal representatives are not entitled to their share? And, also, “Whether those 
individuals now in the Nation, but who were not born, or otherwise entitled at the 
ae S the Treaty aforesaid, can be now entitled under the provisions of that 

reaty ¢ 


The Undersigned will conclude by Saying that they have but one object in 
view that is a desire to have the Treaty, under which their people are to receive 
their money, faithfully Carried into effect. They desire that full justice shall be 
done to their whole people, & in doing so the United States will impress a salutary 
lesson, which teaches that all Compacts fully made, Should be Complied with in 
good faith. 

In hast your friends 
& Obt.Servts. 
John Drew 
Aaron Hicks 
John L. McCoy. 


APPENDIX B 


At Webbers Falls, Indian Territory, April 3, 1903, the conservative citizens of 
the town met in convention at the Knights of Phythias Hall, at eight o’clock in 
the evening. D. W. McCorkle was temporary chairman. ‘The following committee 


Kes appouned to draft resolutions on platform. S. L. Miligan, D. M. Dickey, 


: “Committee reported, and upon a motion by J. C. Harrison, following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WESTERN DISTRICT INDIAN TERRITORY, 
INCORPORATED TOWN OF WEBBERS FALLS, LT. 


“We the committee appointed by D. W. McCorkle temporary chairman of this 
convention: Beg leave to offer resolutions as follows: 


“To elect nominees for One Mayor, One Recorder and Five Aldermen for the 
ensuing year. (SIGNED) D. M. Dickey, 
S. L. Miligan, 
G. B. Harwell. 


“Nominations being in order, following nominations were offered for Mayor— 
GarCrmlatties 
S. L. Miligan. 


“C. C. Tittle made a motion that the ballot be declared closed and ballot taken, 
motion carried. 
“Jas. Farmer made a motion that a standing ballot be taken, motion lost. 
“Temporary chairman appointed J. C. Harrison and G. B. Harwell tellers. 
“C. C. Tittle made a motion that the qualified electors be counted, motion 
carried, and P. A. Walker and Buck Fields appointed by temporary chairman 
McCorkle to count them and number reported to be twenty five. 
“Proceeded to ballot and C. C. Tittle declared elected as nominee for Mayor. 
“Nominations for Recorder being in order following nominations were offered— 
P. C. Singleton, 
S. L. Miligan. 
“C. C. Tittle made a motion that the ballot be declared closed and ballot taken, 
motion carried. P. C. Singleton declared elected. 
“Nominations for Alderman being in order, the following nominations were 
offered— 
Geo. Pollard, 
T. M. Looper, 
G. B. Harwell, 
Cal Hanks, 
Will Gibson, 
J. T. Neal, 
B. F. Newton, 
D. W. McCorkle. 


“Will Gibson made a motion that the nominations be declared closed Motion 
carried. 

“Pp, A. Walker made a motion that all the nominees be voted upon at one 
time and the five receiving the greatest number of voted (sic) be declared elected. 
Motion carried. 

“Proceeded to ballot and following declared elected— 

Geo. Pollard, 

T. M. Looper, 

Will Gibson, 

jai Neal 
Cal Hanks. 

Chairman McCorkle appointed McAlister, Pollard and Walker executive Com- 
mittee, with McAlister chairman— 

“McAlister and Tittle were appointed a committee to draft resolutions of 
thanks to the Uniform Rank K. of P. in allowing the conservative party the use 
of the Hall this their regular monthly meeting night. 

“By order of the Chait the name of P. C. Singleton was stricken from the 
roll as nominee for the place of recorder, and upon a motion by N. D. Woods, 
S. L. Miligan was elected by aclimation as nominee for Recorder in Singletons stead. 

“There being no further business before the convention the meeting was de- 


i i d. 
claired (sic) close (SIGNED) D. W. McCORKLE President Pro. tem. 


(SIGNED) R. F. HUBBARD Sec’y Pro tem. (112) 
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TERRITORIAL MAGAZINES 
By Esther Witcher* 


* Esther M. Witcher is Periodicals Librarian in the University of Oklahoma 
at Norman. A native of Oklahoma, she received her A.B. and B.L.S. degrees. trom 
the University of Oklahoma, and an M.S. in library science in the University of 
Illinois. Her contribution on “Territorial Magazines in this number of The Chron- 
icles represents careful analysis of the issues of the journals in this category, as well 
as personal visits to libraries which are the sole possessors of the more rare issues. 
Mrs. Witcher has particularly requested that acknowledgments be made here to 
the Associate Editor of The Chronicles, Muriel H. Wright, for her encouragement 
and suggestions in the compilation of this article—Ed. (C. E.) 


The early Oklahoma magazines which began publication during 
pre-statehood days offer a valuable source of material for the re- 
search scholar, and interesting reading for the general public. Un- 
fortunately only incomplete files, and in some instances only frag- 
ments, or no files at all, are available. Only one complete file was 
found available in any library, that being located in the Oklahoma 
H.storical Society Library, while the other complete files are privately 
owned by individuals. Therefore, for the people living in this region 
scarcely any complete holdings of territorial magazines are available. 
Since the author had access to only one complete file, in some instances 
it has been impossible to determine for the incomplete runs, the dates 


when changes in editors, frequency of publication, or changes in title 
were made. 


The publications which appeared during the territorial days 
reflected the history of the development of Indian Territory into the 
present state of Oklahoma. The territorial period is confined, for 
the purposes of this article, to the years from 1830 to 1907. The 
Indian Removal Act! of May, 1830, authorized the President to set 
aside territory west of the Mississippi River not included in any state, 
for the use of the Indian tribes to be removed from the eastern part 
of the United States. Four years later an act? was passed establishing 
Indian Territory. After 1890 with the passage of the Organic Act? 
the western half of Indian Territory became known as Oklahoma 
Territory, all Indian owned lands within its borders, as opened to 
white settlement, to be organized as part of this territory. The two 
territories became popularly known as the ‘‘Twin Territories,’’ 
though different in their government organizations. There was agi- 
tation to admit Oklahoma Territory to statehood soon after its 
establishment. In 1898 a bill was introduced in both houses of 


tye Roy BS The Formation of the State of Oklahoma, 1803-1906, (Berkeley, 
ep. 9. 


2 Ibid., p. 20. 
3 Ibid., p. 160. 
4Ibid., p. 196. 


“ 


is 


ISTLETOE LEAVES, 


VOL. I. 


KINGFISHER, OKLA., AUGUST 5, 1893. 


NO. 1. 


Oklahoma Press Association. | Hardesty Times, 1890, No. 1, 6, 8, 9, 11. 


President....0. ss... “J. BK. Quein, Edmond. 
Vice-Pres...... EE. Brown, Ok!ahoma City. 
Secretary.........+++ H. C. Gilstrap, Chandler. 
Trensurer......... .. kote Gilstrap, Chandler. 


Hist. Custodian W P. Campbell, Kingfisher, 


PAPERS ON FILE—DAILIES. 
Guthrie Capital El Reno Eagle 
Guthrie Leader El Reno Herald 
Guthrie News Topeka Capital 
Ok City Ti’s-J’rn’] Kansas City Mail 
Arkansas City, Ran., Dispatch. 
WEEKLIES. 

Arapahoe Argus 
Arapahoe Bee Beaver Democrat 
Beaver Advocate Chandler News 
Cloud Chief Herald Chic’go Sunday Sua 
Conway Sp’gs Star Edmond Sun 
Edmond Democrat El Reno Courier 
El Reno Eagle Guthrie Populist 
Guthrie Capital ‘ West & South 
Guthrie Rustler Hardesty Herald 
Hardesty Times Hennessey Clipper 
Hennessey De’ocrat Kingfisher Times 
Lyndon P,p Herald es Free Press 
Minco Minstrel Mulhall Chiet 
Marlow Magnet Norman Transcript 
Ok City Roadb’ild’r Okarche Times 
Purcell Topic Purcell Register 
Perkins Bee Perkins Journal 
Stillwater Rep’lican Stillwater Gazette 
Taloga Ciitzen Tecumseh Herald 
Talequah Advocate Watonga Republi’n 
Tecumseh Republ’n Kingfisher Constitu- 
St. Marys, Kan,, Star’ tion. 
Westmcrland, Kan, Recorder. 

Wamego, Kan.; Times. 
Wellingtoa, Kan., Journal. 
Wichita Kansas Commoner. 
MISSING NUMBERS. 
Arapahoe Bee. June 8. 
ElReno Daily Eagie, July 28. 
Guthrie Daily Capital June 24. 
Guthrie Daily. News, June 4, July 7, 9. 
Guthrie Rustler June 24 to date. 
Okla. City Roadbuilder Jul 20, 29, 
Purcell Register June 30. J ly 14. 
Stillwater Republican June 29. 
Watonga Republican July 5. 
Tecumseh Republican July 27, 
Norman Transcript June 9. 


Artoka Citizen 


St. Marys Star July 27. 
N. B.—Missing numbers desired. 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED. 

J. E. Quein, Edmond—original man- 
uscript of May-day speech of the late 
Milton Reynolds, first congressman 
elect of Oklahoma. Course of study 
adopted by Edmond school board Dec. 
26, 1891. Collection from territorial 
university. 

J. C. Neil, Stillwater—Collection of 
cards, views, bulletins and circular of 
the Stillwater experiment statfonand 
agricultural college. Photograph of 
self. Rules and roll call of the ter- 
torial council, 1893. 

F. G. Adams, Topeka—Photograph 
of self, (Sec. Kansas historical socie- 
ty), eighth anaual report of Kansas 
historical society. Collection of cir- 
culars of Kansas historical society 
from its organization in 1875 to pres- 
ent time. 

John Sebastian, general peceness 
agent C. R. I. & P. . R., Chicago— 
large photo view of Colorado Springs, 
frame and glass. 5 

John W. Noble. ex-secretary of the 
interior, St. Louis—28x36 photograph 
of self, frame andglass. 

Hoke Smith, sec. interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Steel engraving of self. 

J. S. Ross, Kingfisher—View of Buf- 
talo Springs camp, morning ot Oklaho- 
ma opening; copies of the New World, 
published by donor in 1890. 

A. B. Campbell, Topeka—Adjutant 
general's report ef Kansas, 1861-5. 

Mrs. J. E. Hobbs, El Reno—Collec- 
tion of poems by donor; American Cy- 
clopedia of History, Biography and 
Travels, 1856—illustrated. This rare 
book was ‘‘presented to J. E. Hobbs 
by her grandina, Mrs. Cyrene Bouldiag 
ot Northyiew, Webster county, Mo. 
Forney. Texas, June, 1883.” 

Rev. John H. Aughey, Mulhall, 
copy of ‘“Lopela”, 3 yound volume of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4.) 
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Congress for the Union of the Indian Territory and Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory prior to their admission as a state. Not until Nov. 16, 1907 
was Oklahoma finally admitted to statehood. 


In an attempt to ascertain which of the territorial magazines 
are most plentiful in Oklahoma Libraries at the present time, a basic 
list was compiled in which were included those titles given in Okla- 
homa Imprints, 1835-1907, by Carolyn Thomas Foreman; Oklahoma 
Imprints, 1835-1890, by Lester Hargrett; and the titles held by the 
University of Oklahoma Library. This list was sent to twenty-two 
college and public libraries in the state with a request that the 
librarian indicate holdings of each title included. Only five librarians 
replied that their library held any of the magazines on this basic list. 
Using the findings of these inquiries from the five libraries plus those 
of the University of Oklahoma Library, including the Phillips Col- 
lection, the Oklahoma Historical Society Library, and those ineluded 
in the Union List of Serials, edited by Winifred Gregory, the following 
selective list of territorial magazines is discussed here in chronological 
order according to their beginning date of publication: Cherokee 
Messenger, Our Brother in Red, Indian Missionary, Buckskin Joe’s 
Emigrant Guide, Oklahoma Magazine, Mistletoe Leaves, Historia, 
Twin Territories, Kiowa Chief, and Sturm’s Statehood Magazine. 


The purpose of this article is to point out the research value, 
content, contributors, and special features, and location of available 
files. The footnotes below give for each magazine: change of title, 
change of editors, date established, date ceased publication, by whom 
established, where published, frequency of publication, and location 
of holdings indicated by symbols. The findings of the location of 
holdings in Oklahoma Libraries reveals that for the ten territorial 
magazines selected only one has complete files, that is the Cherokee 
Messenger. 


Cherokee Messenger 


The complete files of the Cherokee Messenger are located in the 
Oklahoma State Historical Society Library. The earliest territorial 
magazines were established by various denominational Indian mis- 
sions. The Cherokee Messenger’ was established in August 1844, and 
was published for almost two years at the Cherokee Baptist Mission 
near the present town of Westville. It is sometimes erroneously re- 


5 [bid., p. 199. a 

6 Key to symbols used to indicate libraries in which holdings are located: OKU 
—University of Oklahoma; OHS—Oklahoma Historical Society; OKU-P—Phillips 
Collection in the University of Oklahoma Library; OKMu—Muskogee Public Library; 
OKB—Bacone College, Muskogee; OKW—Southwestern Institute of Technology, 
Weatherford; OKTU—University of Tulsa. ’ oe 

7 The Cherokee Messenger was established by the Cherokee Baptist Mission lo- 
cated at Westville, I.T. The Reverend Evan Jones was editor. It ceased publica- 
tion in May 1846. A file is located in the Thomas Gilcrease Foundation, Tulsa, and 


a complete file in OHS. 
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ferred to as the first newspaper in the Indian Territory, but since 
it did not have the technical characteristics of a newspaper including 
regularity, and continuity of publication it cannot be listed as a 
newspaper. Its publication dates called for its publication each month 
but the issues were irregular. It was briefly revised in 1858. The 
contents consisted almost entirely of reprints from the Bible and 
Pilgrim’s Progress, lessons in Cherokee grammar, translations of re- 
ligious and temperance articles from contemporary periodicals, and 
items regarding missionary work in Indian Territory. The Reverend 
Evan Jones, of the Cherokee Baptist Mission was its editor, and 
H. Upham was the printer. Jesse Bushyhead was a joint editor 
with Reverend Jones, and a series of articles about the former ap- 
peared in the next pre-statehood magazine mentioned, Our Brother 
in Red. The text of the Cherokee Messenger was printed in Cherokee 
and consisted primarily of translations of well-known books. A few 
news paragraphs in each issue were printed in both Cherokee and 
English. 
Our Brother in Red 


One of the first of several strictly religious periodicals published 
in Indian Territory was Our Brother in Red.® This monthly journal 
was established at Muskogee in September, 1882, by the Reverend 
Theodore Frelinghwysen Brewer!® who owned the printing plant and 
who published the magazine in behalf of the Indian Mission Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Although the 
conference had been holding annual meetings for over forty years, 
this is the earliest separate publication now known of its Minutes.! 
This official organ of the Indian Mission Annual Conference had as 
its motto, ‘‘Christian Education, the Hope of the Indians.’’ Ten 
years later the ‘‘paper’’ was turned over to the Conference, and after 
a few years its publication was suspended. 


Associated with Reverend Theodore F. Brewer in editing Our 
Brother in Red, was the Reverend F. J. Thompson, who was librarian 
of the Carnegie Library at Tahlequah in 1928. In 1921, Reverend 
Brewer was a member of the University of Oklahoma board of regents. 
News from the nearby communities signed by correspondents, who, in 
most cases, were missionaries appeared in this publication. There 


8 Grace Ernestine Ray, Early Oklahoma Newspapers; history-and description of 
publications from earliest beginnings to 1889, (Norman, 1928), p. 17. 

9 OHS has Vol. 1-5 and Vol. 9-11 of Our Brother in Red. 

10 Reverend Theodore Frelinghwysen Brewer was born in Gibson County, Ten- 
nessee on January 30, 1845. He was educated in his native state. In November 
1866 he was admitted to the Memphis Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and in 1878 was transferred to the Indian Mission Conference which included 
the area 0° the old Indian Territory. Here he spent many years of devoted service 
to his church and community. He became the principal teacher in the Asbury 
Manual School for Creek Indians at Eufaula. At Muskogee he founded Harrell 
International Institute, a school for girls, which later became Spaulding Female 
College (See “Necrology—Reverend Theodore Frelinghwysen Brewer,” in Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, No. 3 (September, 1931), pp. 349-50. 

11 Lester Hargrett, Oklahoma Imprints, 1835-1890, (New York, 1951), p. 198. 
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were reports of missionary work at Wapanucka Institute, Claremore, 

and Sallisaw. <A portion of the magazine was devoted to Harrell 
Institute started in Muskogee in 1886. Rachel Sixkiller and Sudie 
Crabtree, Indian students of that institute, were editors of this de- 
partment. The publication reprinted material from such periodicals 
as the Boston Globe, Golden Argosy, Young Reaper, Methodist Ad- 
vance, and the Chicago Herald. ‘‘These reprints consisted largely of 
carefully selected human interest, and animal interest feature stories, 
humorous, harmless quips, and brevities, and other mildly entertain- 
ing matter.’’!? 


Articles by various missionaries stationed in Indian Territory 
were printed in the department titled, ‘‘Items from the Brethren.”’ 
Practically all of the news of events in the Territory was printed in 
the form of signed articles from teachers, preachers, Indian leaders, 
and men active in the affairs of the tribes. Reports were printed 
regularly from the conference secretaries in the Cherokee, Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, Pauls Valley, Muskogee and Seminole districts. The scope 
of contents was later broadened to include the following: Household 
hints, a department for women and children, religious news, notes 
for the Indians, poems, stories, obituaries, sermons, appointments of 
preachers, and a series of articles on Jesse Bushyhead. Advertise- 
ments were included in most issues. An advertisement from Harrell 
Institute appearing in the September 6, 1887 issue signed by the 
Reverend Theodore F. Brewer, mentioned that the annual term was 
divided into two sessions of five months each. Ancient and modern 
languages and calisthenics were taught without extra charge. Board 
including washing and lights cost ten dollars per month. Tuition 
ranged from one dollar and fifty cents to four dollars. About 1886 
the publication began a department of news from Harrell Institute 
headed, ‘‘ Harrell Institute Locals.’’ A quotation which appeared in 
the same issue summarizes the purpose of this magazine as ‘‘devoted 
to the promotion of the cause of education, temperance, and religion 
in the Indian Territory.’’ 


In September 1887, Our Brother in Red was changed to a weekly 
publication at the request of the Indian Mission Conference. In the 
same year, the place of publication was changed from Nashville, 
Tennessee, to Muskogee, Indian Territory. The Reverend M. L. 
Butler and the Reverend E. W. Brodie become corresponding editors. 
In 1893, the magazine was printed in English and Cherokee. After 
serving eleven years as editor Reverend Brewer asked to be relieved of 
editorship in 1893, and was succeeded by the Reverend William M. 
Baldwin. The magazine was moved to South McAlester in 1895, and 
two years later to Ardmore with the Reverend F. M. Moore as editor. 
The place of publication was moved in 1899 to Oklahoma City when 
the magazine was sold to the Reverend J. H. Lovett. It was consoli- 


12 Ray, op. cit., p. 75. 
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dated with the Arkansas Methodist at Little Rock, Arkansas about 
1900, and was called the Indian Oklahoma Methodist. 


Indian Missionary 


Another of the denominational organs was the Indian Missionary!3— 
established by the Baptist Mission. The Reverend W. P. Blake of 
Eufaula, Indian Territory, and the Reverend A. Frank Ross of 
McAlester, were editors. This monthly which was originally pub- 
‘lished at Eufaula and McAlester first appeared in August 1884. 
Since only a few issues of this publication are preserved it is difficult 
to give all the facts regarding its publication. Bacone College Library 
has miscellaneous issues appearing between the years 1884 and 1890. 


The Indian Missionary for January 1887 mentions as its rivals 
Our Brother in Red, the Methodist organ, and the Indian Record, a 
Presbyterian mission newspaper. The first issue of the Indian Mis- 
sionary states, ‘‘above all other uses the ‘paper’ shall be used to give 
the pure word of God to our Indian people. The ‘paper’ will of course 
be friendly to education, and farming will hot go unnoticed.’’!4 A 
later issue,!®> states further that the ‘‘publication will build up Bible 
religion, temperance, and education.’’ A study of the contents of 
these available issues reveals that they were devoted largely to edi- 
torials on religious matters, and to articles concerning missionary 
work in the Territory. The local news consisted mostly of brief news 
items, and personals about students, teachers, and preachers in the 
various schools and churches. There were departments for Indian 
news in the Choctaw language. Sometimes the English translations 
were published also, but more often only the Indian version was 
given. Long signed articles on the interpretation of the scriptures 
were printed in installments. Many signed letters from teachers and 
preachers were published in each issue.!® In his effort to appeal to 
women readers and to young people, the editor conducted a ‘‘ Children’s 
Corner,’’ a ‘‘Temperance Department,’’ a ‘‘Household Department,”’ 
and a ‘‘Woman’s Missionary Department,’’ which in addition to mis- 
sion items, included recipes for making soda biscuits. There were | 
also Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Muskogee, and Seminole depart- 
ments. The Atoka Baptist academy furnished at least a column of 
local news, and there was a column of Muskogee news; and a depart- 
ment in the Seminole language.!7 


ae The Indian Missionary was published monthly until 1891 when it ceased 
publication with Vol. 7, 1891 No. 8. Daniel Rogers was editor in 1885. The Reverend 
i: cal Ae ky re Printed at Atoka from Vol. 3, 1886. One issue 
or November, is located in OHS. OKB : : 
1888.89, Nood Pein: c in KB has: Vol. 1, 1884-85 and Vol. 5, 

Indian Missionary, Vol. I, (1884) No. 1. Auscust. 

15 Tbid., Vol. I, (1885) No. 5, January. ; 

16 Ray, op. cit., p. 92. 

17 Ibid., p. 17. 
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In December 1886, the Indian Missionary was sold to Reverend 
J.S. Murrow, who with his wife conducted the magazine for a number 
of years, until it merged with a weekly Baptist paper started in 


~ McAlester. Mrs. J. 8. Murrow had charge of the Woman’s Missionary, 
_ Household, Temperance and Children’s departments. A supplement 


appeared in the issue for August 1889, by Reverend J. S. Murrow 


titled, ‘‘A Mission Tour.’!8 This supplement contained the nar- 
rative of a journey from Atoka to Anadarko by way of Norman and 
Oklahoma City made by a party of Baptist missionaries. In 1891 
J. S. Murrow retired as editor and W. H. Nichols became editor and 
business manager.!® At this time the frequency of publication 
changed to weekly, and it more nearly resembled a newspaper in form 
and frequency. However, the character of the publication as a re- 
ligious organ was not changed for it continued to cover thoroughly 
the news of mission work in the Indian Territory, and to print signed 
religious articles and editorials. It is not known how long the 
Indian Missionary continued publication in this form. 


The Emigrant Guide 


The religious magazines were succeeded by those devoted to the 
encouragement and promotion of settlement of Indian Territory. 
One such magazine was, The Emigrant Guide,® the official monthly 
organ of Buckskin Joe’s Texas Oklahoma Colony.’’ Buckskin Joe’’ was 
the frontier sobriquet of Joseph Seduval Works, a typical pioneer 
of the promoter type. Very little is known about this colorful figure. 
Dr. E. E. Dale, Research Professor of History at the University of 
Oklahoma, described Buckskin Joe’s appearance*! by saying he was 
a ‘‘tall, spare individual who always bore a buckskin shirt, and his 
hair in long curls reaching to his shoulders.’’ His nickname was 
derived from his most unusual dress, a buckskin shirt. According to 
the portrait sketch of him appearing on the front of the majority of 
the issues it would be assumed that for special occasions he wore his 
best checkered suit. In addition to his long curls he also wore an 
ample mustache and goatee. 


Joseph S. Works was an ex-Union soldier?? who became interested 
in organizing a ‘‘boomer movement’’ agitating for the opening of the 
Oklahoma country to white settlement. Specifically, he planned for 
the opening of a ‘‘colony’”’ in old Greer County, at Navajoe in 1887. 
Here he erected for himself and family a small house of ‘‘half dug- 


18 Hargrett, op. cit., p. 198. 

19 Ray, op. cit., p. 93. ; : 

20 Bisekslen Joe’s Emigrant Guide was established and edited by J. S. Works. 
It was published at Fort Worth until it ceased publication in September, 1888. 
OHS has an incomplete file from Vol. 1, 1886-87 to Vol. 2, 1887-88. : ; 

21 Edward Everett Dale, “Old Navajoe,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2 (Summer, 1946), pp. 128-45. ; s 

; 22“Edwin Williams Engineer” (footnote No. 3) Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 


X, No. 3 (September, 1932), p. 332. 
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out type’’> which he asserted cost only thirty-five dollars to build. — 


In addition he built a hotel to accommodate land settlers. 


Greer County”! is defined as the disputed territory between Texas 
and the United States. This county was ninety miles long and fifty 
miles wide lying between the north and south forks of the Red 
River on the Southwest corner of the Indian Territory. Navajoe 
was situated one and one-half miles south of the North Fork of the 
Red River, and twenty-five miles north of the South Fork, a site at 
the foot of the Navajoe mountains, a spur of the Wichita range of 
mountains in Greer county, Indian Territory. 


The first issues of The Emigrant Guide in 1886 were titled, 
‘‘Report of the Texas Oklahoma Homestead Colony.’’ The object 
of this colony was to bring together in one body people in the United 
States who wanted homes so that by working in unison they could 
avoid hardships. There was a phrase in their charter which did dis- 
criminate against Negroes for they were not admitted to membership. 
White people were permitted to join the union by recommendation 


and payment of a fee of two dollars. The later issues were devoted | 


to the interests of the Oklahoma Union which consisted of the unifi- 
eation of the Ft. Worth Real Estate Company with the Texas Okla- 
homa Colony. The object of the Oklahoma Union was to unite the 
interests of the railroads, the farmers, and the business men into 
one great enterprise for settlement of Greer County.”® 


After Joseph S. Works visited Navajoe, he told such an alluring 
tale of the future of Greer County that Texas businessmen, who 
hoped to supply merchants along the line to Greer County, supplied 
him with funds for the printing of many thousands of copies of his 
little publication, Buckskin Joe’s Emigrant Guide, which was issued 
monthly for more than a year, In this he extolled the beauty and 
fertility of Greer County in general and the area about Navajoe in 
particular. It was intended to furnish information to members of 
the Texas Oklahoma Colony, suggesting routes and railroad and 
wagon fares for those interested in making excursions to Greer County. 
An excursion announced in the September 1887 issue stated that the 
round trip wagon fare from Ft. Worth to Navajoe was two dollars 
and forty cents. Hotel rates were one dollar per day, and meals 
twenty-five cents each. The July, 1887, issue stated that land could 
be taken up under the Homestead Law amounting to 160 acres for 
the head of a family, and 80 acres for single persons over eighteen 
years of age. Most of the articles were written and signed by J. 8. 
Works. The Emigrant Guide was published from September 1886 
until November 1888. The title was changed in October 1887 to 
Buckskin Joe’s Emigrant Guide, and again changed in January 


23 Dale, op. cit., pp. 130-31. 
= The Emigrant Guide, Vol. II, (1888) No. 3 March. 
25 Ibid., Vol. II, (1887) No. 3, November. 
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1888 to, Navajoe Emigrant Guide. Navajoe, which once had a popu- 
lation of two hundred people and a United States Post Office, has 
disappeared.*6 


Oklahoma Magazine 


By the year 1889, the scope of the magazines had been broadened 
from the single purpose of dissemination of religious news, or pro- 
motion of settlement, to a multi-purpose. The contents included 
information on local history, history of Indians, illustrated articles 
on various citizens, buildings and towns in both Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories, and entertainment in the form of stories. One 
such magazine with a broad coverage was, Oklahoma Magazine," 
established in 1889 in Oklahoma City. The publication was ad- 
vertised as ‘‘an independent’’ weekly magazine for all people.?8 
After the publication had appeared for eight years the title was 
changed to the better known title, McMasters’ Magazine: An Illus- 
trated Monthly of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 


One of the primary values of this monthly is its sources of 
biographical information on early day Oklahomans. Each article is 
profusely illustrated in the section titled, ‘‘Our Illustrations.’’ Ad- 
ditional illustrations are the many views of the cities in the territory. 
Further, McMasters’ Magazine is noted for its incisive, crisp and 
original articles, many of them documents of historical interest for 
Oklahomans.2® The front cover of the Oklahoma Magazine carried 
a picture of an Indian and a white settler holding a blanket with the 
caption beneath the picture stating, ‘‘We won’t split this blanket.’’ 
Frank McMasters, who owned and edited this journal, came to Okla- 
homa at the time of the opening of the territory.*? Territorial con- 
tributors were: The Editor, Frank McMasters, Mr. H. H. Howard, 
Mr. Will T. Little, and Mr. E. J. Humphrey. One outstanding non- 
territorial eontributor was the late Washington Irving whose, ‘‘A 
Tour on the Prairies,’’ was published serially. The only complete 
file of this magazine in Oklahoma was owned by the late Mr. Walter 
Ferguson of Tulsa.?! 


26 Hargrett, op. cit., p. 231. ios 

27 The Oklahoma Magazine began publication in Oklahoma City in 1889. The 
title was changed to McMaster’s Magazine, with the August issue 1897. The former 
title was published weekly then changed to monthly. The latter title started as a 
monthly in 1893 then changed in 1895 to a weekly. It ceased publication in June 
1900. The following incomplete files were found: OKTU has Vol. 1-4; OKU has 
Vol. 8-11; OHS has Vol. 2-4 and Vol. 8-12. . 

28 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, 1835-1907, (Norman, 1936), 


241. ? 
29 Luther B. Hill, A History of the State of Oklahoma, Vol. II (Chicago, 1908), 
a.) 107. 
30 Foreman, op. cit., pp. 240-41. 
31 Jbid., p. 241. 
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Mistletoe Leaves AND ITS EXPANSION INTO 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma 


In 1893 occurred the greatest of all land openings that of the 
Cherokee Outlet. A significant publication appeared in this year. 
The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized®*? at the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Press Association held at Kingfisher, Okla- 
homa, on May 27, 1893. The first publication of the Historical 
Society was, Mistletoe Leaves,?* a forerunner of the present Chronicles 
of Oklahoma. This weekly listed newspapers on file in the Society, 
contributions including the names of donors, news items of other 
state historical societies, and personal news items. Several issues 
included such unusual information as railroad time tables and a 
section titled, ‘‘Poseygraphs’’, containing poems. This publication 
was a small leaflet consisting of four pages. 


The immediate predecessor of the Chronicles of Oklahoma was 
Historia,?4 which succeeded Mistletoe Leaves in 1910, and was pub- 
lished until after the issue of the Chronicles of Oklahoma, in 1922. 
Mr. W. P. Campbell, Custodian in charge of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was publisher of both of these forerunners of the Chronicles. 
The purpose of Historia®® was similar to that to that of Mistletoe 
Leaves. It was concerned primarily with the advancement and suc- 
cess of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and especially the augmen- 
tation of its collection. It ineluded an acknowledgment of items 
received, names of the donors, lists of newspapers, and other publica- 
tions received, and a review of library donations. Its scope was 
broadened to include a new section titled ‘‘Old Letter Files,’’ which 
carried short paragraphs about national political items, the annual 
report of the Oklahoma Historical Society, definitions of Cherokee 
words, and biographical sketches of pioneers. The July 1, 1919 issue 
of Historia gave a lengthy article on Sam Houston in Indian Terri- 
tory. A most sensational issue appeared in the same month in 1922 
earrying the bold caption, Oklahoma, Mecca for Men of Mystery. 
This entire issue was devoted to sidelights on Wilkes Booth. Some 
readers may recall the rumors that Wilkes Booth was supposed to 
have lived in Oklahoma under the alias of David George and that he 
committed suicide in Enid in January, 1903. Among the personal 
news items are found statements that Honorable Joseph 8. Works,°® 


32 “Notes and Documents,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (Spring, 
1945), p. 72; Angie Debo, “Early Publications of the Oklahoma Historical Society,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 (Autumn, 1948), pp. 325-28. 

33 Mistletoe Leaves was edited by W. P. Campbell, Historical Custodian. It 
was pub ished at Kingfisher, Oklahoma, and was succeeded by Historia in 1910. Only 
two issues of Mistletoe Leaves are located in any Oklahoma Library and these two 
seiny Volume I are in OHS. 

istoria was published quarterly in Oklahoma City. OHS has Vol. 1, 1911 
and Vol. 13, 1922. OKU (Archives) has Vol. 4, 1913 No. Vol. 8, 
1921, No. 8, October Ist. f No: 3, July eta 
35 Historia, Vol. VIII, (1920) No. 5, October 1, p. 1. 
36 [bid., Vol. IV, (1915) No. 9, January 1. 
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‘known as ‘‘Buckskin Joe,’’ made his first visit to Oklahoma City in 
1888, and another one in 1915. He originated the publication, 
Buckskin Joe’s Emigrant Guide, discussed earlier in this article. 
Another personage mentioned was, Dick T. Morgan,7 founder of the 
Kiowa Chief, to be described later. He loaned to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society a pen used by President Taft in signing the bill 
opening to settlement the Darlington reservation lands near El Reno. 


Not only were more articles of local historical interest included, 
but also articles containing information of national scope. Mr. W. P. 
Campbell described his visit to the Pacific coast?’ in 1921 in the 
article titled, ‘‘To the Golden State through lands that lie between.”’’ 
This issue carried a note stating that the Historical Society’s Presi- 
dent, Jasper Sipes, would furnish the magazine with a brief descrip- 
tion of his trip abroad in a succeeding issue. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, with Mistletoe Leaves and Historia 
as forerunners, has the distinction of being the only periodical which 
originated during the territorial period.*® The late Dr. J. S. Buchanan, 
a member of the faculty of the University of Oklahoma, was the first 
editor, and Dr. EK. HK. Dale, now Research Professor of History in 
the University of Oklahoma, nationally known historian and author, 
and for more than thirty years a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, was the first associate editor 
of Chronicles.*° This quarterly journal of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society has as its purpose the recording of all phases of Oklahoma’s 
development that contribute to the knowledge of its history. Its 
Objective is to publish reminiscences of early day residents, rare 
journals and diaries, and other manuscript and documentary ma- 
terials pertaining to the State’s history. Educational institutions 
that further research and writing in Oklahoma history as well as 
writers of local history are invited to contribute original articles for 
publication. 


The present editor of The Chronicles, Dr. Charles Evans, makes 
this statement regarding this quarterly journal: 


‘It is well to say that the early founders of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society saw clearly that the Society must have a medium of approach to 
Oklahomans. This was disclosed in the founding of Mistletoe Leaves and 
its successor, Historia. 


“After the Society grew from its birth in Kingfisher, May 26, 1893, into 
strong proportions, there was a need for a larger, higher exponent. So 
Chronicles of Oklahoma was set up in January, 1921. As the Society has ex- 
panded with its Annual and Life memberships, reaching into every state of 
the Union, into Europe and other foreign countries, it has become the oldest 


37 Ibid., Vol. I (1910) No. 5, September 1. 

38 [bid., Vol. VIII, (1921) No. 8, October 1. 

39“Chronicles of Oklahoma,” (Introduction) Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. I, 
No. 1 (January, 1921), p. 3. 

40 Jbid., p. 3. 
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historical journal of continuous publication in Oklahoma and is ranked 
among the leading historical journals in America. 


a 

“The government of the State of Oklahoma through legislative appro- 

priations expends something like $10,000 annually in providing for the 
editing, publishing and disseminating of The Chronicles. 


‘Its editors, beginning with James S. Buchanon, have been Joseph B. 
Thoburn, J. Y. Bryce, Dan W. Peery, James W. Moffitt and Charles Evans. 


“It is issued quarterly and is composed of historical articles, chiefly 
on Oklahoma, by the highest authorities.” 


Twin Territories 


The first territorial periodicals were edited by missionaries, 
preachers, teachers, promoters, or journalists belonging to the white 
race, and were designed for both whites and Indians, but with the 
magazine, Z'win Territories,4! one was established which had the 
distinction of being the only one in the United States that was founded, 
edited, and published by an Indian, a twenty year old Cherokee girl, 
Miss Ora V. Eddleman. The subtitle was The Indian Magazine which 
indicated that the primary purpose of the magazine was for the 
Indians, and written by the Indians. The Sams Publishing Company 
at Muskogee, began publishing this magazine in December 1898. Miss 
Eddleman had iinancial difficulties in maintaining its publication, 
and by September, 1908, E. C. Dighton became the manager and 
James Hrle Duna, the Editor. The new editor was a member of the 
Powhatan Indian tribe. This magazine was published for a period 
of six years, beginning in 1898, was named in honor of the two ter- 
ritories, Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory. 


Twin Territories began as a mere pamphlet containing Indian 
legends, and folklore, poems, editorials, short stories, a farmer’s de- 
partment, and a section titled ‘‘Growing Towns of Indian Territory,”’ 
with excellent illustrations. Factual articles, serials, some of which 
were contributed by Mignon Schreiber, pen name for Ora V. Eddle- 
man, are of historical interest. Other departments which have not 
appeared in any of the previously discussed magazines, are: ‘‘ What 
the curious want to know’’ which included inquiries and answers, 
‘Books and Periodicals’’ section, and a section titled, ‘‘Some Prom- 


inent Men’’ devoted to biographical sketches and portraits of note- 
worthy pioneers, 


There were articles on the Five Civilized Tribes and territorial 
news items of a general nature.’ The scope of contents of the maga- 
zine was continually broadened with a series of articles by early day 
residents begun in March, 1900. One article in this series was, ‘‘My 
First Year in the Indian Territory, May 1835 - May 1836’’, by Mrs. 
A. E. W. Robertson of Muskogee. Illustrated articles about out- 


41 Twin Territories was a monthly published from December 1898 until May 
1904. The following libraries have incomplete files: OHS has Vol. 1-6; OKMu has 


Vol. 1-6; OKTU has Vol. 4-6 and Vol. 10. Mrs. Ora Eddleman Reed of Tulsa owns 
a complete file. 
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standing homes were included in the section, ‘‘Pretty Homes of the 


_ Territory.’’ News items regarding cattlemen and the cattle business 


were found in the section, ‘‘Hoofs and Horns.’’ Education was not 
neglected, for by September, 1900, a series of articles appeared on 
“Schools of the Territories,’’? giving historical facts about the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Stillwater, and the state teachers’ colleges. Ore Eddleman edited a 
department titled, “‘Round the Center Fire of the Wigwam,’’ which 
included Indian literature, stories, poems, folklore, and stories for 
children. 


No complete file of Twin Territories is listed in any library in 
Oklahoma, but there is a privately owned file held by Mrs. Ora 
Eddleman Reed of Tulsa. Some of the Territorial contributors 
to this magazine were: Florence Bledsoe Crafford, who contributed 
poems and stories; Clarence B. Douglass, Editor of the Muskogee 
Phoenix newspaper; J. R. Gregory; Joshua Ross; Mignon Schreiber, 
pseudnonym for Ora Eddleman; Reverend T. F. Brewer, editor 
of Our Brother in Red; Mrs. Mabel W. Anderson, Mrs. Kate 
Burwell, and Dr. Charles N. Gould. Non-territorial contributors were: 
Hamlin Garland and Elbert Hubbard. 


Kiowa Chief 


The Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Reservation was opened to 
settlement by citizens of the United States in 1901.42 This reserva- 
tion adjoined Greer County to the west. The Kiowa Chief began 
publication the same year of the opening. Dick Thompson Morgan,* 
a pioneer lawyer who later was elected member of the House of 
Representatives of the 61st Congress, founded the Kiowa Chief maga- 
zine in Perry, Oklahoma. Its object, which resembled a newspaper 
in format, was to give its readers all of the news concerning the 
opening of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache lands for settlement. 
Legal questions pertaining to the opening of these new lands were 
discussed in each issue. On the front of each issue at the center top 


42 Gittinger, op. cit., p. 208. 

43 Kiowa Chief was established in August 1900. Dick T. Morgan was editor. 
The frequency of publication was monthly until Ju'y 1901 when it was changed to 
a weekly. It is not known when it ceased publication. The only files found were 
an incomplete run of Vol. 1, 1900-01 in OKU. : ; 

44 Dick Thompson Morgan was born at Prairie Creek, Vigo County, Indiana in 
1853. A lawyer by profession he accepted a position as attorney for the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad at Garden City, Kansas and retained that position 
until the opening of Oklahoma, April 22, 1889 at that time settling in the city of 
Guthrie. He resided there until 1893 when he moved to Perry, and in 1901 trans- 
ferred to El Reno. In 1904, President Theodore Roosevelt appointed him to the 
position of register of the U. S. Land Office at Woodward. In 1908 he was elected 
to membership in the House of Representatives of the 61st Congress, and was re- 
elected for four terms. Mr. Morgan was the editor of a book, “Land Credits, He 
also wrote, “Morgan’s Manual of the United States Homestead and Townsite Laws, 
1890”, and Morgan’s “School Land Manual, 1901”, (See Joseph Bradfield Tho- 
burn, A Standard History of Oklahoma, Vol. IV, [Chicago, 1916], pp. 1673-76.) 
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was a picture of a Kiowa Indian chief’s head with a picture of a 
covered wagon on one side, a party of cowboys on the other. ae, 
time alter July 19U1 the place of publication was moved to Ft. Sill, 
and the trequeney of publication changed to weekly. No issues after 
this date are known to be available in Oklahoma. Not having had 
access to long consecutive runs of the Kiowa Chief, it is impossible 
for the author to supply intormation about changes in frequency of 
publicat.on, and changes in places of publication. As far as it is 
known, the University of Oklahoma Library is the only library in 
the state holding even fragments of this magazine. 


Sturm’s Statehood Magazine 


A monthly which began publication three years prior to the 
admittance of Oklahoma to statehood, was, Sturm’s Statehood maga- 
zie. ‘The magazine is most appropriately named as it began publi- 
cation immediately preceding the admittance of Oklahoma to state- 
hood. It was first published and edited in Tulsa, in 1905, then later 
moved to Oklahoma City where it was published until May 1911. The 
front cover is distinctive in that it carries a picture representing 
Unele Sam joining in marriage Mr. Oklahoma and Miss Indian Ter- 
ritory. Like the “win Yerritories, this magazine included topics which 
were largely local to Oklahoma and Indian Territories, but its scope 
was broadened to include western literature, frontier history, and 
information pertaining to world affairs a tlarge. In the latter 
category it included articles on national tribes of Indians, national 
points of interest including parks, cities and even the fine arts. The 
former editor of Twin Lerritories, Mrs. Ora Eddleman Reed, edited 
the sections titled, ‘‘ Indian Department,’’ and ‘‘History Department,”’ 
both of which give evidence of much preliminary research. Included 
in these two departments were Indian legends, folklore, and sketches 
of famous Indians. Like two preceding magazines this one also 
included a series of articles on early towns in Oklahoma. This 
section is titled, ‘‘Oklahoma’s Live Young Cities.’’ Further, the 
contents included, fiction, biographical sketches, poems, scores of 
music, reprints of serials, editorials, and fashion notes. Mabel Wash- 
burne Anderson edited the section, ‘‘Sketches of famous Indians.’? 


The value of Sturm’s Magazine is emphasized by a statement 
in the January 1906 issue: ‘Its matter concerning Indian history and 
conditions is invaluable to all who desire to be well informed on these 
Subjects. It also treats fully the wonderful resources of the two 
territories and furnishes an invaluable fund of information to those 
who are now residents, or expect to become residents of the state.’ 
A special feature is mentioned in the November 1911 issue, ‘‘for a 


45 Sturm’s Statehood Magazine was established and edited by O. P. Sturm. 
The title was changed to Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine with the July 1906 issue. In- 
complete holdings are in the following libraries: OKU has Vol. 2-11; OKTU has 


Vol. 1-2 and Vol. 4; OKMu has Vol. 1-11; OKU-P has Vol. 1-3 and Vol. 6-12; OKW 
has Vol. 5-11; OHS has Vol. 1-12. 
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- number of years we have issued as our April number a magazine 
_ whose leading features concerned the ‘opening’ with stories by and — 
about pioneers or 89ers.’’ Distinctive departments were: ‘*People 
in the Public Hye’’, ‘‘Home Building Department’’, and ‘“‘In a 
Lighter Vein.’’ 


Territorial writers made prolific contributions to this magazine. 
Some of the outstanding contributors were: Mrs. Ora V. Eddleman 
Reed, Mr. Walter Ferguson, Mr. O. P. Sturm, Dr. Roy T. House, 
Dr. Charles N. Gould, Mr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Dr. Joseph F. Paxton, 
Mrs. Jennie Harris Oliver, Mr. Earl Everett Sneed, Mr. A. S. Chaney, 
Mr. N. I’. Gates, and Mrs. A. E. Perry. The readers who are familiar 
with the book, Oklahoma Place Names, By Dr. Charles N. Gould 
(Norman, 1933), will be interested to know that an article in his series, 
**Origin of Oklahoma Names,’’ first appeared in the November 1907 
issue of Sturm’s Statehood Magazine. Joseph B. Thoburn contributed 
articles on military and Indian history that are now classic in Okla- 
homa. Nationally known contributors were: F. D. Pittman, S. R. 
Stoddard and Frederick S. Barde, besides reprints of Washington 
Irving’s works. 


In conclusion the representative territorial magazines described 
here include much material which should interest the general reader 
and the research scholar. It is appalling how scarce the files of the 
pre-statehood magazines are in Oklahoma Libraries. Only fragmen- 
tary runs ranging up to one complete file was found among the 
library resources in the state. 


The Kiowa Chief journal was acquired recently by gift by the 
Archives Department of the University of Oklahoma Library. It 
was considered a rare item, and is now in the Treasure Room Col- 
lection of this library. Possibly, more valuable files of pre-statehood 
magazines may be found among pioneers in this state, and could be 
donated to a public library, or a library of an educational institu- 
tion where the general public might have access to these files. 


An appeal is made to all readers of this article among early day 
settlers if they possess any magazines in this category which they 
would be willing to donate to state or local libraries. It may not be 
too late for Oklahoma to preserve additional issues of this valuable 
type of source material for Oklahoma. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE MICROFILM LIBRARY 
GKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S NEW PROJECT 


The Oklahoma Historical Society set up recently a film library. 
The purpose set forth by the Board of Directors is defined as a 
forceful and immediate expansion of the gathering, classifying and 
making available by purchase and exchange of historical films for 
research, 


To this end, the Board appointed Colonel George Shirk, one of the 
directors of this Society, as a leader in this field. Valuable films 
have been secured in a rather desultory way in past years. Under 
the present Secretary of the Society, special stress on filming began 
some years ago. Many have been collected. 


In order to place before the reading public and research workers 
throughout Oklahoma and America what has been done, it was thought 
well to ask Mrs. O. J. Cook, Custodian of Newspapers of this Society, 
to prepare a summary of the past collections and to make a report 


on the films now in the possession of the Society. This report is set 
forth: 


REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF MICROFILMING 


November 8, 1951. 
Dr. Evans: 
You asked me to give a written report on our microfilming. On December 14, 
1940 the foliowing list of microfilms of newspapers were purchased from the Library 
of Congress: 
Recordak Film #1—Arkansas Gazette (Daily), May 10, 1865—January 4, 1866 


Recordak Film i Aeeaieds Gazette (Daily), January 5, 1866—September 20, 
6 


Recordak Film pacer bis Gazette (Daily), September 21, 1866—April 12, 
1867 


Recordak Film #4—Arkansas Gazette (Daily), April 13, 1867—October 26, 1867 
Recordak Film #5—Arkansas Gazette (Daily), October 27, 1867—May 23, 1868 
Recordak Film SER ns Gazette (Daily), May 21, 1868—December iG 
Recordak Film Fie Ses Gazette (Daily), December 18, 1868—July 18, 
Recordak Film #8—Arkanse Gazette (Daily), July 20, 1869—February 12, 
Recordak Film premade Gazette (Daily), February 13, 1870—September 
Recordak Film #10—Arhansas Gazette (Daily), September 11, 1870—April 18, 
Recordak Film #1 Aransas Gazette (Daily), April 19, 1871—November 19, 
Recordak Film #12 Arkansas Gazette (Daily), November 21, 1871—June 15, 


Recordak Film #19—Arlanse Gazette (Daily), June 16, 1872—January 8, 
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Recordak Film Ate Arhanes Gazette (Daily), January 9, 1873—August 3, 
73 

Recordak Film eager rind Gazette (Daily), August 5, 1873—March 15, 
1874 

Recordak Film Care pea Gazette (Daily), March 17, 1874—October 20, 
74 


1 
Recordak Film #17—Arkansas Gazette (Daily), October 21, 1874—May 25, 
. 1875 
Recordak Film #18—Arkansas Gazette (Daily), May 27, 1875—December 30, 
1875 


Recordak Film #1—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), November 20, 1819—May 8 
1823 

Recordak Film #2—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), May 13, 1823—August 22, 
1826 


’ 


2 
Recordak Film #3—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), August 30, 1826—November 
10, 1829 
Recordak Film #4—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), November 17, 1829—Novem- 
ber 28, 1932 
Recordak Film #5—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), December 5, 1832—March 15, 
836 


1] 

Recordak Film #6—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), March 22, 1836—September 
4, 1839 

Recordak Film #7—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), September 11, 1839—August 
10, 1842 

Recordak Film #8—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), August 17, 1842—April 6, 
1846 


Recordak Film #9—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), April 13, 1846—November 8, 
1849 

Recordak Film #10—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), November 15, 1849—July 15, 
1853 


Recordak Film #11—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), July 22, 1853—February 21, 
1857 

Recordak Film #12—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), February 28, 1857—June 16, 
1860 


8 
Recordak Film #13—Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), June 16, 1860—December 3, 
1866 


Recordak Film #14—<Arkansas Gazette (Weekly), December 11, 1866—Novem- 
ber 17, 1868 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST 


Arkansas Intelligencer—Vol. February 15, 1845—June 28, 1847. Date: March 


13, 1857—October 1, 1858 
Doaksville Choctaw—Intelligencer, June 16, 1850—January 7, 1852 
Choctaw Telegraph, May 3, 1849—December 20, 1849 
Northern Standard (Texas), October 15, 1842 (Vol.). Date: March 4, 1848— 


September 29, 1849. 

Union Census of 1890 in Union Memorial Room. (Purchased in 1949—Com- 
piled through courtesy of National Archives, Washington, D. C. “Muster-Out” rolls 
of First, Second and Third Regiment of Indian Home Guard.) 


In the Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, January 25, 1945, Page 92, “The President read a letter from the 
Missouri Historical Society in regard to a microfilm of the St. Louis Republican for 
the archives of the Society at the cost stated in the letter; and that the Secretary 
be authorized to secure information as to how to proceed.” Dr, Evans stated for 
various reasons the microfilm was not purchased. 
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At your request I compiled a report April 9, 1946 which you read at the regular 
Board meeting April 22, 1946. Excerpts from this report states: “On March 30, 
Mr. Van B. Phillips, 2536 NW 3lst Street, Oklahoma City, Representative of the 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, was in the office 
and stated he had just completed a sale for a reader for the University of Oklahoma. 
He said a few years back, the University had purchased four cheap readers, these 
readers had been unsatisfactory because of their poor optical vision and they had 
scratched and blistered their valuable films. He also compared his microfilming 
prices with other companies who have been in the department... . . He pointed 
out the fact that after purchasing reader we could save money by ordering direct 
from the paper itself as many of the leading newspapers cver the state are micro- 
filming their papers.” I should like to state that all microfilming companies have 
a master vault in which the negative of every film is stored for future use. These 
companies, at your request, furnish you a complete list of all papers in the United 
States that they have microfilmed. At that time the Recordak reader was selling 
for $363.00 fob, Dallas, Texas when order accompanied a Tax Exemption certificate. 


At this official Board mecting, April 22, 1946, page 243, the following is re- 
corded: “The Secretary reported on the matter of microfilming of newspapers and 
books belonging to the Society, and the purchase from the Recordak Company of 
a Reader to read said films, at a cost of $380.00. Mr. W. J. Peterson moved that 
the Society purchase a Reader at a cost not to exceed $380.00. Dr. I. N. McCash 
seconded the motion. Carried.” 


The following regular Board meeting, July 25, 1946, page 389, I quote the fol- 
lowing: “Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that the Historical Society pur- 
chase a Spencer Microfilm Reader from the American Optical Company, Buffalo, 
New York, at a cost of $41.00, plus the following listed attachments at $22.15: 


Roll Film Attachment with one 100 ft Film Reel 
100*Footalulm.Reel,:+352mmSe.. 5, eee ee ee ee ee 
100 Watt, 115 Volt, G161/2 Spotlight Bulb MCP 
lixtray sereens (package of, Six) ease atee ae ere 
Glass Film SBook?) in. tebe eee ke ee ae ae le 
l6mm. Accessories for use with Roll Film Attachment, including 4 

spacers, one aperture mask and one 100 Foot Film Reel, with in- 

SERUC HON Sle ie, succes ence sade- 2 cases these ce cee aaths Cursne setae at ate neat ee 2.75 


$ 22.15 


“Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion which carried unanimously.” 


The Reader was purchased and never used because of its poor optical vision 
and it scratched and blistered the films. Mr. Hudson, State Librarian, ordered a 
new roll of films for the Union Census of 1890 and stated he had the Recordak 
Readers in the State Library and when it was necessary to use a reader to come 
over and he felt sure one would be available. Remington Rand, Oklahoma City. 
has the agency for the American Optical Company and one of their representatives 
spent the morning with me working on our Reader. He finally told me he could 
adjust it for 16mm films, but it could never be used for newspapers which requires 
a special 35mm especially manufactured to assure sharp, clear pictures and it is im- 
possible to enlarge the optical vision to a greater degree on the Spencer Reader 
The test showed a 16mm film can be read and with minor adjustments without 
scratching the film. 


At the same Board meeting on July 25, 1946, on page 390. Jude 
Williams reported that he had authorized the Libravian off the Sica taune 
Territorial Census of Oklahoma, 1890, which is very old and valuable, to Dallas 
Texas, to be microfilmed by the Recordak Company, five films to be made two for 
the Historical Society, one for the Library of Congress, one for the A. & M. College 
Stillwater, and one for the State Library, Oklahoma City; that the total expense was 
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~ $11.91. Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that the cost of $11.91 for film- 
ing the Uklahoma Territorial Census, 1890, be paid. Mr. George L. Bowman sec- 
_onded the motion which was carried unanimously. 


The following is a list of microfilm records placed in the microfilm case in 
newspaper division: 


Film No. B-40—Brackenridge, Henry Marie. Views of Louisiana: Journal of a 
_ voyage up the Missouri River, in 1811, pp. 304. 

Film No. B-61—Brand, George W.—In the Senate of the U. S.—The petition of 
George W. Brand, a citizen of the Cherokee Nation... . 1837 

Film No. C-37—Cushing, Caleb. Overland Expedition..... 1840, p p.144. 

Film No. C-38—Cutler, Jervis. A topographical description of the state of Ohio, 
Indiana Territory and Louisiana ... a concise account of Indian tribes 
west of Miss. ...a journal of Chas. LeRaye, pp. 219. 

Film No. D-14—Dunn, John. The Oregon Territory and the British Noth 
American fur trade: ... habits and customs of native tribes on the northern 
continent, pp. 236. 

Film No. E-3--Edwards, Frank S. A campaign in New Mexico with Colonel 
Doniphan, pp. 184. 

Film No. E-4—Edwards, Frank S. A campaign in New Mexico with Colonel 
Doniphan 1847, 1848, pp. 134. 

Film No. F-9—Filson, John. The discovery, settlement, and present state of 
Kentucky . . . . adventures of Col. Daniel Boone . . . minutes of Pianka- 
shaw council, 1784 .... account of the Indian nations in U. S., 1784. 

Film No. J-11—Jacobs, J. G. The Life and Times of Patrick Gass... . 1859. 
pp. 280. 

Film No. L-9—Lee and Frost. Ten years in Oregon... . 1844. pp. 344. 

‘film No. F-20—Fremont, John Charles. A report on an exploration of the 
country between the Missouri River and the Rocky mountains ... . 1843. 


pp. 207. 

Film No. L-24—An account of Louisiana — boundaries, history, cities, towns. 
1803, pp. 78. 

Film No. J-6, J-7, J-8—(three reels) Jefferson, Thomas. Message..... com- 


municating discoveries .... by Captains Lewis & Clark and other. 1806. 


1°) oe We 
Film No. L-13, L-14—Lewis and Clark. Travels ..... to the Pacific Ocean. 
(2 reels) 1804-1809. 
Film No. M-4, M-5 (2 reels) —McCoy, Isaac. First and second annual register 
of Indian affairs in the Indian Territory . . . . 1835, 1836. pp. 48, 88. 
Film No. H-7—“Indian Territory” Journal of a tour ... 1844, Harris N. Sayre. 
Film No. R-2—Reese, David M. Letters . . . American colonization and anti- 
slavery societies .. . 1835. pp. 120. or 

Film No. S-68—Smiih, Isaac. Reminiscences of a campaign in Mexico . 
1848. pp. 116. 

Film No. T-53—Tubbee, Okah. A sketch of the life of Okah Tubbee, alias 
William Chubbee .. .1848. ; 

Film No. 10—Wilkes, George. The history of Oregon, geographical and poli- 
tical .. . . 1845. pp. 127. 

Film No. C-13—Cheyenne Indians, massacre of .. . (38th Cong. 2d sess. House, 
1865) io ; 

Film No. P-27—Pendergrast, Garrett E. Sketch of Mississippi Territory, Lower 
Louisiana, West Florida. 1803. pp. 34. 

Film No. K-9—Kingsbury, G. P. Washington, 1836. 

Film No. S-48—Stephens, I. I. Washington, 1858. as 
Thorp, Jim... . (In Library Reading Room—South filing case) 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 


ee er os Ri Rig Ves : 
Society, January 29, 1948, page 117, the following is recorded: The Secretary re 
Sorted that Mr. Ralph Hudson, Librarian of the State Library in the State Capitol, 
had recently purchased a Microfilm Machine and had offered the use of it to the 
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historical society at any time. Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that Mr. 
Hadson be thanbed for this offer. Dr. Emma Estill Harbour seconded the motion | 


: 3 e 
which passed unanimously. 4 


> 

In the Session Laws of Oklahoma 1949, page 440, Title 67, Records, Chapter 
4—Microtilming of Records .... An Act authorizing the micro-filming of certain 
public records. .... = 


+ 


Since this law went into effect Mr. Hudson has microfilmed the following papers: 


Recordak Film #1—Tahlequah Cherokee Advocate — 1845-1876, 1876-1878 — 


Vol. 1-2 
Recordak Film #2—Tahlequah Cherokee Advocate—1878-1880—Vol. 3-4, 1880- 
1881—Vol. 5-6 


Recordak Film #3—Tahlequah Cherokee Advocate—1881-1882 — July 27, 1881- 
May 5, 1882, 1882-1888—Vol. 7-13. 

Recordak Film #4—Tahlequah Cherokee Advocate—1889-1898 — Vol. 13-22, 
1877-1888, June 15, 1887—October 8, 1879 | 
Tahlequah Telephone 1837-1888 

Recordak Film #5—Tahlequah Cherokee Advocate 1899-1906—Vol. 23-29 

Recordak Film #6—January to December 1894 (Tahlequah Cherokee Ad- 
vocate) ; 
January to April 13, 1895 / 
June to December 1893 
January to December 1903 

Recordak Film #7—Tahlequah Cherokee Advocate 1901 
Buckskin Joe’s Emigrant Guide and the Morning Star 1884-_ 
1885 
Cherokee Advocate Jan. to Dec. 24, 1904 

Recordak Film #8—Tahlequah Cherokee Advocate, January 7, 1905—Dec. 2, 
1905 


Oklahoma Stray Republican, Vol. 13 
Tahlequah Cherokee Advocate, Jan. 4, 1902—May 10, 1902 
and continued on roll #9. : 
Recordak Film #9—Tahlequah Cherokee Advocate, May 10, 1902 and Tahle-— 
quah Cherokee Advocate, 1880-1881. 
Recordak Film—Guthrie Daily State Capital, May—December 1889. 


The labor for microfilming is paid for by the State and the Society, though 
Mr. Hudson, buys the film wholesale. 


In my October report, 1949, I stated that we had valuable papers that should 
be preserved and I had talked to Mr. Hudson and he had informed me 3500 news-— 
paper pages could be microfilmed for approximately $80.00. $106.00 had been — 
saved from the newspaper binding fund and from this fund we have been purchas- 
ing films for microfilming. We have to wait our turn in microfilming but we have — 
purchased $63.00 of 35mm film and when Mr. Hudson has finished his emergency 


work in other state departments, he is calling me and I hope to microfilm the Okla- 
homa Territory papers. 


In my report, April 18, 1951, I mentioned that the Micro-Photo Service Bureau, 
Cleveland, Ohio was sending to the Newspaper Division 1200 feet of microfilm of 
the Enid Wave—on April 24, 1951 the films arrived. Enid papers contracted with 
the Micro-Photo Service Bureau to microfilm their papers. Mr. M. Mandel, Cleve- 
land, Oh'o, was sent to the Society by the Enid paper to microfilm its papers. 1 
showed every courtesy and Mr. Mandel reciprocated by sending films on papers 
microfilmed from newspaper files. The following is a list of films received: 

Film 1-A—Enid Daily Wave—December 13, 1893-December 17, 1894 

Film 2-A—Enid Daily Wave—December 18, 1894-April 8, 1896 

Film 3-A—Enid Daily Wave—April 9, 1896-December 31, 1897 

Film 4-A—Enid Daily Wave—January 6, 1898-November 10, 1899 

Film 5-A—Enid Daily Wave—November 11, 1899-February 14, 1901 
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Film 6-A—Enid Daily Wave—February 15, 1901-April 24, 1902 

Film 7-A—Enid Daily Wave—April 25, 1902-July 9, 1903 

Film 8-A—Enid Daily Wave—July 10, 1903-September 15, 1904 

Film 9-A—Enid Daily Wave—September 16, 1904-November 18, 1905 

Film 10-A—Enid Daily Wave—November 20, 1905-January 7, 1907 

Film 11-A—Enid Daily Wave—January 8, 1907-February 7, 1908 

Film 12-A—Enid Daily Wave—F¥ebruary 8, 1908-February 29, 1908 

The Indian Archives Division received this film October 15, 1951: Unsigned 
Memorandum dated November 12, 1906, concerning coal and asphalt leases, in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, gift of Mr. Gene Aldrich, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. O. J. Cook, 
Newspaper Department 
—Charles Evans, Secretary 


FAIRFIELD Mission REVISITED 


The recent article! in the Chronicles of Oklahoma on Fairfield 
Mission would certainly arouse the reader’s desire to actually visit 
the exact site of this once busy place and to pause in the old mission 
cemetery long enough to study and perhaps photograph some of the 
oldest marked graves in Oklahoma. 


Several different land descriptions have appeared from time to 
time in print as to the exact location of the mission, so of course the 
search for the exact site should begin with the allotment plats of 
the Cherokee Nation. 


The allotment of the Northwest Quarter of the Northeast Quarter 
of the Southeast Quarter of Section 35, Township 15 North, Range 24 
East contains an exception of one acre for cemetery purposes. This 
was a portion of the homestead allotment of Lizzie McLemore, Chero- 
kee Roll, No. 2452. 


This seems to be about the right location, so the hunter’s next 
step would be to make an ‘‘on the ground’’ visit to the spot and 
make local investigation. Starting several miles south of Stilwell, and 
using the new Fairfield Mission Historical Marker as the send-off 
for the expedition, a good country road leads off to the south and 
west to the little town of Lyons. 


A pleasant surprise in Lyons is to find that the allottee, Mrs. 
McLemore, is the town’s ‘‘senior citizen,’’ and not only that, but 
that she is a great-granddaughter of Chief John Ross. She knew 
many details of the old Mission and had often heard her parents tell 


1 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, "Fairfield Mission,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. 373-88. 
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of the early days there. Her own story is best told in a letter sub- 
sequently received from her: 

“Route 1, Box 100 

Stilwell, Okla. 

May 21, 1951. 


“Dear Sir, 


The old Fairfield Mission site was on my Indian allotment. I do not 
live on this allotment at the present time. 


What I know about the old Fairfield Mission was told to me by the old 
folks that lived in the community where the Mission was located. It was 
established some time about when the Indians came from the old Country 
or before, probably when the old settlers came before the Trail of Tears. 


My mother-in-law told me that she went to school at the Mission long 
enough to learn her A.B.C.s and to spell a little. So when the Civil War 
broke out the missionaries left and she did not know where they went. 
She said bush whackers located on the Mission property. They destroyed 
everything they could destroy. The McLemore “older people” lived on 
there after the War. Mrs. McLemore told me they picked up partially 
burned Bibles. I have a rock in my yard now that was used by the Mission 
people. My mother-in-law said she and the other little girls washed dishes 
for the Mission. It was used for a kitchen sink. 


As time went on and the McLemores lived on the place and handed it 
down from their generation on down. It was a long story to tell what has 
been told me. I have been in the family 59 years and knew all the Mc- 
Lemores. Not many living now. I’ve went walking many times with my 
husband and his father and mother over the old Mission grounds. All the 
folks I knew have passed away. I can tell people better than I can write. 


Now about myself. I was born Feb. 21, 1874, in Flint District, Cherokee 
Nation, a long time before statehood. My father’s name was John Ross. 
His father was Lewis Ross, Chief John Ross’s son. My father was an of- 
ficer of Indian Home Guards stationed at Ft. Gibson, Ind. Ter, during the 
Civil War. My father died Feb. 20, 1880. You see I was small when my 
father died. If I should tell you all I know you would get tired hearing all. 


Respt. 
Mrs. Lizzie McLemore” 


The site is easy to find and is quite accessable by automobile. 
Some two miles south and then six miles west of Stilwell is Lyons, a 
stop on the Kansas City Southern Railway. From Lyons the visitor 
should take the county highway, a nice graveled road, to the south- 
west. About a mile from the town the road cuts sharply to the left, 
crossing the railroad and then fording Sallisaw Creek. From the 
ford one should proceed on south .7 miles, and then through an old 
gate by turning right off of the road. 


From this gate it would be perhaps best to proceed on foot as 
the lane 1S Overgrown and not designed for the modern automobile. 
Walking due west perhaps 100 yards over a slight crest and down 
the other side of the slope the visitor will come upon the old cemetery. 


_ Although high with weeds and giving little indication of its past 
importance, a visit to the mission graveyard is adequate reward for 
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the time required in its discovery. Its venerable age is well demon- 
strated by the still legible inscription on three of its slabs: 


Erected by Moses Alberty 

in memory of his wife 
Sarah 

who departed this life 

June the 18, 1830 

Age 37 years 


Theodosia Johnson 
Died Sept 27, 1832 
Aged 11 years 


Rev § Aldrich 
Died 28 Nov. 1835 
Age 27 years 


It is a trip well worth the effort. 
—George H. Shirk. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL MARKER ON THE FAMOUS 
“*“Dop@E City TRAIL?’ 


The Vici Chamber of Commerce, Guy Beck, Secretary, in co- 
operation with Melvin Harrel, of Cheyenne, and others interested 
in the fascinating history of Western Oklahoma succeeded in having 
erected an official Oklahoma Historical Marker to mark the site 
where U.S. Highway +60 crosses the trace of the old Texas Cattle 
Trail, also known in history as the Western Trail’’ or ‘‘Dodge City 
Trail.’’? This marker is located on U.S. Highway #60, three and a 
half miles west of Vici, in Dewey County. The Vici Chamber of 
Commerce supplied the funds to purchase the plaque, and the Okla- 
homa Historical Society supplied the inscription which is as follows: 


DODGE CITY TRAIL 
Crossed here 


Over this famous Western Trail, 
11,000,000 cattle and horses were 
driven from Texas through Indian 
Ter. to Kansas. First drive, 1874; 
the last, 1893, with the opening 
of this country as part of the 
Cherokee Strip. The herds supplied 
shipping from Dodge City, besides 
thousands of head driven to ranch- 
es in the Northwest and Canada. 


This marker was placed on the site west of Vici by the Engineering 
Office of the State Highway Department co-operating with the 
Oklahoma Historical Society in the state-wide Historical Marker 
program. 


The plaque with its history of the Dodge City Trail was un- 
veiled at its location in a special ceremony on October 11, 1951, when 
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Northwestern Oklahoma celebrated the opening of the final link i 
U.S. Highway #60 with more than 5,000 people participating in the 
day’s festivities. Vici was host to the crowd celebrating the com- 
pletion of the paving of this highway that crosses the northern edge 
of the state and paved road between Arnett, in Ellis County, and 
Vici, in Dewey County. A big parade on Vici’s main street—the 
route of U.S. +60—featured bands from Vici, Arnett, Seiling, Fair- 
view and the Panhandle A. and M. College, Goodwell, with the 
roundup clubs of Leedey and Seiling taking a prominent part. Noon 
barbecue lunch for the thousands in attendance was followed by an 
address by Governor Murray who drove a golden wedge in the final 
strip of paving and snipped the bright ribbon opening the highway 
to traffic. Melvin Harrel, who is a member of the Historical Society 
and an enthusiastic promoter of Western Oklahoma history, made the 
principal address in the afternoon’s program that included the un- 
veiling of the Historical Marker and a colorful pageant with five 
Ellis County cattlemen participating—Willis Espy, John Irwin, Roy 
Krows, Pope Patterson and Chet Smith, all of whom had driven 
cattle over the old Dodge City Trail sixty years ago. : 


CAROLYN THOMAS F'OREMAN’S ARTICLE ON 
“‘ JOHN GUNTER AND His FAaminy’’ 


An interesting article on ‘‘John Gunter and His Family,’’ by 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman, was published recently by the State De-. 
partment of Archives and History in The Alabama Historical Quar- 
terly, Vol. 9, No. 8. This is a valuable contribution and will interest 
many descendants of the prominent Gunter family of the Cherokee 
Nation, in Oklahoma. Guntersville, Alabama, was named for John 
Gunter. 


Dr. Grant ForEMAN’s LATEST Book ON THE BEGINNINGS OF 
PROTESTANT CHURCH WoRK IN OKLAHOMA 


Beginnings of Protestant Christian Work in Indian Territory, 
by Grant Foreman, dedicated to the memory of the late Ann Eliza 
Worcester Robertson and to the Reverend Walter G. Letham, Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Muskogee, is published in 
pamphlet form (Star Printery, 1951) as a remembrance for Dr. 
Foreman’s friends of the Presbyterian Church in Muskogee. The 
subject covers an account of the missionary work at Union Mission 
(opened in 1820) among the Osage in Oklahoma, compiled from 
the original Journal of Union Mission now in the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society collections and from the files of the Congregational 
House of Boston now in Houghton Library at Harvard College, Cam- 
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bridge, Massachusetts. The text of this publication was first pre- 
‘pared and delivered as a paper at the first anniversary of the first 
Presbytery in session at Fort Gibson, Oklahoma, on September 11, 
1933. Dr. Foreman has made a fine contribution in this, and his 
tribute to the missionaries and the missions in his conclusion is 
worthy of special notice. He says: 


“An adequate account of the early religious activities in this country 
: has never been attempted. If it shall ever be written it will require volumes 
to record the tremendous story of devotion and achievement of these early 
laborers. For it will include the history of scores of missions of several 
_ churches through all the Five Civilized Tribes; and it will detail the 
gacrifices and services of hundreds of ministers and missionaries whose 
names are even unknown to the present generation. Yet they exerted a 
tremendous influence upon the spiritual and material welfare of the Indians 
-and other early residents of this country. And that influence was not 
merely temporary. It exists today to make this a better country in which 
to live and rear our children, to make our surroundings more wholesome 
and to develop our citizenship to the present state of which we are so 
justly proud.” 


REPORTS ON OKLAHOMA ARCHEOLOGY FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
or ANTHROPOLY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The fine work in Oklahoma archeology carried on by the De- 
‘partment of Anthropology, The University of Oklahoma, Dr. Robert 
E. Bell, Chairman, is revealing much of Oklahoma’s wonderful pre- 
history. Dr. Bell’s ‘‘ Archeological Newsletter’’ sent out in mimeo- 
graphed form, illustrated, at regular intervals gives interesting ac- 
counts and up-to-the-minute reports on the field activities of his 
department in the state. Particularly important and enlightening 
are two recent issues of this ‘‘Newsletter’’: Vol. II, No. 5 (Septem- 
ber, 1951) reports the work in excavating the Vanderpool and Morris, 
archeological sites near Tahlequah, an area that will soon be flooded 
with the completion of the Tenkiller Dam on the Illinois River; and 
Vol. III, No. 1 (January, 1952) is devoted to comments and re- 
marks on Indian arrowheads. 


A reprint of ‘‘A Survey of Oklahoma Archeology’’ by Robert 
E. Bell and David A. Baerreis, from Volume 22, Bulletin of Texas 
Archeological and Paleontological Society (Lubbock, Texas) has been 
received by the Editorial Department. The introduction to this 
survey states in part: 


“The prehistory of Oklahoma is not well represented in the archeologi- 
cal literature, and much of the published information is not readily ac- 
cessible. Therefore, it seems desirable to bring together in a summary 
fashion the information available about the various archeological mani- 
festations found within the state..... This synoptic survey of Oklahoma 
archeology is based upon the present status of research. In some cases, 
earlier concepts have been accepted; in others, some questions have been 
raised, and in a few instances new interpretations are hereby offered..... 


“Within the last few years, great progress in archeology has been 
made in the Mississippi valley. The overall sequence of events is becoming 
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t the details remain obscure and uncertain. In this general picture, | 
eeeua is merely part of a larger unit and the trend of prehistoric 
events more or less duplicates that found in other sections of the Mississippi 
basin. However, it is also clear that eastern Oklahoma, although a portion — 
of the Caddoan Area, presents developments which are different and more 
regional in character. It is in this regional development that Oklahoma 
reflects its individuality and distinctive features, and the role played, with 
respect to the broad trend of events, remains controversial and unsettled.” 


An illustrated, published report on the Stamper site of Western 
Oklahoma is available, titled The Optima Focus of the Panhandle 
Aspect: Description and Analysis, by Virginia Watson. It contains 
60 pages, 4 full page plates and 2 figures, and may be ordered from 
the University of Oklahoma Museum or Robert E. Bell. (Published, 
September, 1950, Price 45¢.) 


Tur JAMES FORRESTAL FELLOWSHIPS IN NAVAL HISTORY 


The United States Naval Academy announces Fellowships for 
research in naval history. Eligible are candidates who have an in- 
terest in naval and military history and have demonstrated ability in 
research. Appointments are made for one year on a renewable basis. 
Stipends will be adjusted to the needs of the individual fellows and 
are expected to vary between $3,000 and $8,000 per annum. Fellows 
are selected by a committee consisting of naval officers and civilian 
historians, 


While fellows are expected to carry on their research chiefly 
at the Naval Academy, they are allowed appropriate freedom for 
travel in connection with their research projects. Fellows are pro- 
vided office space and clerical assistance at the Naval Academy. 


Definite plans for their proposed research must be presented 
by all candidates. The Forrestal Fellowships as a long-range project 
are intended to organize the field of naval history as an aid to better 
understanding of current and future problems of national defense. 
The Committee will appraise initial projects with particular attention 
to their potential contribution to understanding of the value of sea 
power to the security and stability of the United States. Those ap- 
pointed to Fellowships will be expected to occupy themselves, on a 
full-time basis, with studies in the specific areas of their choice. In 
addition, it is hoped that fellows will be available from time to time 
for discussions with faculty members and midshipmen of the United 
States Naval Academy concerning their research. 


_ The first Forrestal Fellowship was awarded in 1951 to Mr. 
Willard C. McClellan, a graduate student at The American University, 
for his proposed study entitled ‘‘The Development of United States 
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Military Sea Transportation.’’ This research is exploring the history 
of shore-to-shore logistic support from the Spanish-American War to 
the present, reviewing both Army and Navy sea transportation ac- 
tivities. 

Each fellow must deposit with the Naval Academy three copies of 
each monograph produced by him on the subject of his research; but 
all author’s rights, including royalities, remain with the writer. 


The Fellowships are made possible through privately subscribed 
gifts and are not supported by government funds. 


History and political science faculties are invited to bring this 
project to the attention of promising research men and women. 


Forms of application will be mailed on request addressed to: 
The Superintendent, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Applications must be received not later than 15 April 1952. 
Choice of Fellow will be made not later than 1 July 1952. 
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CHARLES WILLIAM KERR 
1875—1951 


Charles William Kerr, son of Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Kerr, was born in 


q 
: 


Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, on April 2, 1875 and died in Tulsa, Oklahoma, ~ 


on July 18, 1951. 


i i i blic schools 

He spent his youth in Slippery Rock and attended the pu 
and graduated from the State Normal School there in 1893. He soon 
moved to Parker’s Landing where he taught school for two years, and 


studied under Dr. J. Walker Miller, pastor of the Presbyterian Church. 
In 1895 he entered Western Theological Seminary in Allegheny, Pennsyl- : 
vania. He transferred in 1897 to McCormick Seminary in Chicago, for his 


senior year. After graduating in May, 1898, he went to Edmond, Oklahoma 


Territory, as pastor of the Presbyterian Church. He was married to Miss 


Annie Elizabeth Coe of Parker, Pennsylvania on September 6, 1898. 


In February, 1900, he was called to Tulsa, Indian Territory, as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church that had less than one hundred members, 


over half of whom were Indians. The Presbyterian Home Mission Board — 


paid $375 of his $800 salary at first but the. church became self-supporting 
in 1904. It grew with the city, becoming one of the largest churches in the 


Presbyterian denomination. Dr. Kerr served with distinction, as its | 


pastor in Tulsa until April, 1941, when he became Pastor Emeritus. 


Dr. Kerr was a builder, not only of things spiritual for under his — 


pastorate a new church building was erected on the corner of 7th and 
Boston Avenue in 1909; and in 1925, the addition of the beautiful auditorium 
was completed. Under his ministry four new Presbyterian churches were 
organized in Tulsa. 


Always a busy man, Dr. Kerr ministering to his growing church and 
to need whenever and wherever he found it, in tents, in covered wagons, in 
the hills, or on the prairies of the surrounding country. With sympathetic 


understanding for anyone in need or distress, he was ready to render 
every service possible. As President and Manager of Tulsa’s first chartered _ 
hospital, the writer had occasion to observe Dr. Kerr in many of his — 
ministrations of mercy. He was the first to arrive to care for members of ; 


his own church, or for anyone in need of his ministrations. 


From the beginning of his pastorate in Tulsa as a young man in Tulsa, 
he found time from the regular churchly duties to visit shut-ins, invalids 
and the elderly people of the community. His kindly interest in them 
coupled with his genial personality brought to many comfort and re- 


newed interest in life. When any parshioner suffered a loss there were © 


always visits and letters of condolence to comfort. 


One example of Dr. Kerr’s compassionate love and service is shown 
in an incident which happened in 1901. In February of that year, a friend 
and minister who was a guest in his home became ill with smallpox. The 
attending physician prescribed quarantine quarters, but Dr. and Mrs. Kerr 
had the patient remain in their home for better care. All of them were 
quarantined, but the sick man was nursed and cared for until his re- 
covery. Instances like this could be related in multiple for all through 
the years for he was always serving others. During the Negro riot in 1923, 
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Dr. Kerr opened the doors of his church for shelter and comfort to several 

hundred Negro women and children, until arrangements could be made for 

their safety. In World War II, Dr. Kerr kept in personal touch with the 

_ 584 Service Men and Women of the church. Once each quarter letters of 
city, church, and personal interest were sent every one of them. 


After his resignation as pastor in 1941, he became Chaplain of Hillcrest 
Memorial Hospital and continued that work until 1950 when he suffered a 
disabling illness. Dr. Kerr was a Tulsa Booster and Builder. He was one 
of the men who helped bring Kendall College to Tulsa in 1907. This College 
later became the University of Tulsa, and Dr. Kerr was an active trustee 
of the institution for forty-three years. When he resigned because of ill 
health he was made an Honorary Trustee. 


His influence was felt not only in his beloved Oklahoma but through- 
out the Nation. In 1923, Dr. Kerr was elected Moderator of the General 
“Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. He was a member of the 
General Council of the Presbyterian Church and various other Boards and 
Committees. He is listed as an honoree in the Hall of Fame of Oklahoma, 
and his biography is in Who’s Who in America. In Tulsa, he was an active 
member of Y.M.C.A., The Commercial Club which later was the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Pioneer Association, The Rotary Club, the Tulsa Club, the 
Knife and Fork Club, an Honorary member of Pi Gamma Mu, and a 32nd 
Degree Mason. 


Dr. Kerr is survived by his wife, Mrs. Charles W. Kerr, of 2404 H. 
Woodward Boulevard, Tulsa; a son Hawley Coe Kerr, of 3153 S. Utica 
Avenue, Tulsa; a daughter, Mrs. Margaret Kerr Hendrick of Amarillo, 
Texas, and four grandsons. 


Dr. Kerr was Tulsa’s longest and best loved pastor, a power for good 
in the community with an undying devotion to home, country, and God. 


Fred S. Clinton, M.D. 
- Tulsa, Oklahoma 


EDWARD ROSS JONES* 
1881—1951 


Edward Ross Jones, on Sunday, February 25, 1951, at the age of sixty- 
nine, surrendered the honored place which he had for so long occupied in 
the ranks of the membership of this Bar at Muskogee, Oklahoma. His 
vacant seat will long be noted and the imprint of his character will forever 
remain upon the memory of all of us who knew, respected and loved him. 


Ross Jones was born in Moberly, Missouri, on December 21, 1881. After 
attending the public schools in this Missouri town, he entered the University 
of Missouri where, in 1902, he graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. He had a brother in Beaumont, Texas, and after his graduation from 
the University he went there with the idea of engaging in the practice at 
that place, but after spending a few months in Beaumont he decided against 
making Texas his permanent home and following a short time in Nevada, 
Missouri, where his parents were then living, he came to the Indian Ter- 
ritory in February, 1903, selecting Muskogee as his choice of location. 
In the latter part of 1903, he entered into a partnership with Preston C. 
West, the firm later being enlarged into West, Mellette & Jones when Ww. M. 
Mellette became a member. In the early part of February, 1910, he with- 
drew from the partnership and set up his own offices, moving into the 
Surety Building on February 26, 1910, upon its being opened to tenancy. 


* Report of the Committee on Necrology, Muskogee Bar Association. 
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Those were still pioneer days in the new state, and E. R. Jones con- 
tributed a not inconsiderable share to the work of development. At the 
time of his withdrawal from the partnership in February, 1910, he became | 
general attorney for the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Company, ; 
whose line of rails was being rapidly pushed south from Allen, Oklahoma, © 
to Denison, Texas. Construction then began from Wagoner north to Baxter i 
Springs, Kansas. : ‘a 


All of the thousands of legal details incident upon the acquisition of © 
two hundred miles of right-of-way, by condemnation and otherwise, the | 
work of construction with its innumerable contracts and adjustments, as 
well as the railroad company’s corporate management and financing, not to 
mention the swelling number of lawsuits which inevitably follow such an 
operation, were his responsibility. And the burden of this responsibility 
he bore with credit to himself and benefit to his clients. He continued to 
serve as general attorney for this railroad until March, 1923, when he 
gave it up on account of press of other more lucrative business, but mean- 
while he accompanied the corporation through two receiverships and. 
through Government control during the first World War. 


Although all through the period of intense activity from 1910 to 1920 and 
beyond, Ross Jones was in extremely bad health and was subjected to con- 
stant and severe physical suffering, yet by the exercise of a tremendous 
courage and an indomitable spirit he forced himself to rise above mere 
physical limitations and to carry on through the years, giving every job 
the best he had. 


While serving as general attorney for the M. O. & G., later K. O. & G. 
Railroad, from 1910 to 1923, E. R. Jones had built up a considerable outside 
practice. He directed and protected the investment of half a million dollars 
of French capital in the Henryetta coal fields and to the day of his death 
he ably represented a number of coal mining companies in that field and 
in the Eastern Oklahoma semi-anthracite fields. He was in charge of the 
examination of titles and all legal aspects of probably the first investment 
of the Royal Dutch Schell in this country’s oii fields. 


Under his legal guidance was carried through an operation involving 
the purchase of more than 100,000 acres of timber in Northeastern Oklahoma, 
the building of the logging town of Kenwood, Oklahoma, the placing in 
operation of a 40,000 feet saw-mill and construction of a twenty-mile rail- 
road, the Oklahoma & Arkansas, to serve the project. The details of this 
work alone were almost infinite, extending over a period of some three years. 


At about the same time he undertook and handled to completion all 
details of the incorporation, organization and construction of the Miami 
Mineral Belt Railroad, still operating in Northern Oklahoma. 


Simultaneously, his work extended into almost every phase of the civil 
practice. He was at his best in the guidance of his clients through the most 
intricate details of corporate management, financing and refinancing. 


The writer of this paper was intimately associated with Mr. Jones over 
a period of twenty-two years, probably coming to know him better than 
any other person. He has no hesitancy in saying that no problem was 
presented to be reduced into a workable arrangement, no matter how ex- 
tended and interwoven its ramifications, that the mind of Mr. Jones did not 
quickly and surely arrange its scattered details into a complete, under- 
standable framework and at the same time contrive a method of procedure 
which would bring about the desired result. 


He unquestionably was possessed of a “keen intellect.” He was firmly 
and deeply grounded in the law. It sometimes seemed that he arrived at 
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the answer to a legal problem by intuition. He was intellectually designed 
by nature for the work he undertook and carried on so well. At the same 
time Ross Jones was a man with happiness in his heart, a good com- 
panion and a firm friend. He was much of a philosopher. From time to 
time he gave expression to his philosophical meditations in certain wise 
pronouncements of which the following are but a few examples: 


“It doesn’t matter how much money you spend, if you make more. 

“Remember that to every client his individual problem is more 
important than all your other business. 

“Don’t carry personalities into a lawsuit; your opponent today 
may be your client tomorrow. 

“Your client doesn’t want you to tell him what he ean’t do, but 
how to do what he wants to do. 

“It is always extremely difficult to do an unlawful thing, lawfully. 

“Mistrust a man who unnecessarily protests his honesty. 

“Kiveryone who comes into a law office expects to be charged a fee.” 


In closing it may be said that no better proof of the personal and 
business character of Edward Ross Jones can be brought forth than to 
say that those who, as partners, were associated with him in the legal 
practice over the years: Preston C. West, W. M. Mellette, J. C. Perkins, 
of Alabama, James C. Wilhoit, later with the Tidal Oil, Howard Lee Smith, 
now of Tulsa, and the one who prepared this paper, (not mentioning his 
son, Preston W. Jones, his last partner), remained to the day of death his 
closest friends and admirers. 

Signed: L. W. Randolph 
Forrester Brewster 
Claude W. Garrett 
Members of Necrology Committee, 
Bar Association. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


November 1, 1951 


The meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was called to order in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, at 
ten o’clock A.M. by General W. S. Key, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Gen. W. S. Key, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Baxter Taylor, 
Judge Redmond S. Cole, Dr. I. N. McCash, George L. Bowman, Thomas J. 
Harrison, R. M. Mountcastle, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Justice N. B. John- 
son, H. Milt Phillips, Col. George H. Shirk, Mrs. Anna B. Korn and Judge 
Edgar S. Vaught. 


The President reported that Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Thomas A. Edwards, 
Thomas G. Cook, Dr. E. E. Dale and Mrs. Jessie R. Moore had sent to the 
President and Secretary letters of excuse for their non-attendance at the 
meeting. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that the absentee members who 
had notified the President and Secretary be excused as having good and 
sufficient reasons for their absence. Judge R. A. Hefner seconded the motion 
which passed unanimously. ; 


Gen. Key reported that on the preceding day he had personally visited 
all departments of the Society and was deeply gratified at the progress 
and condition of all the various divisions and departments of the Society. 
He said he wished to urge each Director of the Board to make frequent 
visits to the Society in order to observe the work and advancement of the 
various departments and to confer with the department heads. 


The President reported that Col. George H. Shirk had recently returned 
from Washington, D. C. where he had gone at the request of the Board of 
Directors to the National Archives to determine the feasibility of establishing 
a microfilm library in the Society. President Key recognized Col. Shirk and 
asked that he tell of his observations while visiting the National Archives, 
and also give his recommendations as to what procedure should be followed 
in building a microfilm library for the Society. 


Col. Shirk stated that the project was discussed in detail with Dr. Philip 
Bauer, Acting Director of the National Archives, and Dr. Bauer made the 
entire facilities of the Archives completely available for his investigation. 
Col. Shirk emphasized the fact that any document or paper in the Archives 
may be microfilmed for approximately 3¢ per exposure and that vast 
quantities of material exist that could be profitably microfilmed and placed 
in the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society. In summing up his 
findings, he stated that he wished to recommend to the Board of Directors 
that a microfilm library be established as an adjunct of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, to be on a continually expanding basis and to be under the 
supervision of a standing committee to be appointed by the President; 
that a minimum of $500.00 of currently appropriated funds, according to 
Bill No. 247, be expended for microcopies and microfilms from the National 
Archives; that the Board of Directors establish on a continuing basis the 
expenditure of certain of the private funds of the Society for the continued 
expansion of the microfilm library, and that as the project develops, the 
Committee give consideration to the microfilming of the worth while 
material in collections and libraries other than that of the National Archives. 
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Dr. I. N. McCash made the motion that on the recommendation set forth 

_ by Col. Shirk relating to the establishment of the microfilm library for the 

Society, a committee of five be appointed with Col. Shirk as its Chairman to 

determine the selection of material, to make arrangements for the micro- 
filming of the material, and to supervise the project. 


Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour made an amendment to be incorporated in 
the motion by Dr. McCash that the committee be permitted to act without 
final action of the Board of Directors. An additional amendment was made 
by Judge Edgar S. Vaught that the committee be composed of Col. Shirk 
as its Chairman, the President, the Secretary, and two others to be appointed 
by the President. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion of Dr. McCash with its 
attached amendments. The motion was passed unanimously. President Key 
appointed Dr. EH. E. Dale and Judge Edgar S. Vaught to serve on said 
Committee with Col. Shirk as Chairman and the President and Secretary. 


The Secretary reported on the recent valuable material that. had been 
secured for the Museum and Indian Archives of the Society. He stated 
that the Indian Archives had recently received a valuable collection consist- 
ing of 32 letters written by Susan Comstock Requa, the wife of W. C. Requa 
of Hopefield Mission, dating from 1824 through 1836. Along with this 
collection, the department had also received a number of Indian Claims 
Commission petitions, answers, briefs, etc., in the cases of the Chickasaw 
Nation, Choctaw Nation, Creek Nation, Kaw Tribe of Indians, Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache Tribes of Indians, and Otoe and Missouria Tribe of 
Indians vs. the United States of America, 30 documents in all. Also re- 
ceived for the Indian Archives had been a roll of microfilm secured by Mr. 
Gene Aldrich, a graduate student of the University of Oklahoma, of an 
‘Unsigned Memorandum dated November 12, 1906, concerning coal and 
asphalt leases in* the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, “containing ap- 
proximately 250 pages. Dr. Evans stated that among recent gifts to the 
Museum were those portraits of Thomas Fitzpatrick, Charles F. Colcord, 
C. N. Haskell and Thompson McKinney, all of which were very valuable 
portraits and in need of restoration. 


Mr. George L. Bowman moved that $200.00 of the private funds of the 
Society be expended for the purpose of restoration of these portraits. Mrs. 
Anna B. Korn seconded the motion which passed unanimously. President 
Key authorized the Secretary to carry out said motion. 


The Secretary reported the need of the Society for $100.00 to be author- 
ized for the Petty Cash fund. Dr. Emma Wstill-Harbour made a motion 
that this amount be made available. Mrs. Anna B. Korn seconded the 
motion which passed unanimously. 


The President asked that Mr. Thomas J. Harrison present a final report 
on the financial status of the expenses of the Oklahoma Historical Day 
celebrated at Salina, Oklahoma on October 10, 1951. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison stated that the total expenses of the occasion 
amounted to $863.00. Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that approval be 
given to this claim of $863.00 and said amount be paid by the Society, ac- 
cording to House Bill No. 60. Judge R. A. Hefner seconded the motion 
which passed unanimously. 


Due to the absence of the Treasurer, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, the President 
read the financial report of the Treasurer. Mr. George L. Bowman made a 
motion that the report of the Treasurer be accepted, and thanks be extended 
to Mrs. Moore for the report of the present finances of the Society. Mrs. 
Anna B. Korn seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 
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Mr. Thomas J. Harrison reported that the former barracks building of 
Fort Gibson, now the property of the Society, should be insured. He further 
stated that Mr. R. M. Mountcastle had done a great deal toward the protection 
and care of this building and was familiar with its condition and need of 
insurance coverage. Mr. R. M. Mountcastle reported that the Old Fort 


i 
z 


rf 


} 


Club had recently advised him that they would consider occupying the © 


building, and if they did so, they would make repairs on the building and 
care for it. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that Mr. Mountcastle be authorized to in- 
sure the building at Fort Gibson and endeavor to secure a tenant, and make 
a report at the next meeting of the Board on a possible tenant for the build- 


ing’s occupancy. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the motion and it was passed 
unanimously. 


The Secretary reported that the following gifts and pictures and books 
had been received: Wichita Metate made from a tree knot, donor, Rev. 
Hobert D. Ragland; Coffee Mill, donor, John C. Conrad; Chinese Mandarin 
coat and Persian Mullah’s robe, two music books, donor, Dorothea Owen; 
Swastika, an emblem from a German plane, donor, Col. Peter J. Grimmer; 
two shuck horse collars, donor, H. B. Driver; Indian ball clubs, donor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Hayes; Bridle made by Snake Woman, donor, Mrs. Henry 
Meagher; Catholic manual, owned by Thomas Fitzpatrick, donor, Mrs. Henry 
Meagher. Large crayon portrait of Thomas Fitzpatrick, large crayon por- 
trait of Virginia Fitzpatrick, four photographs of Virginia Fitzpatrick, 
photograph of Margaret Poisal Fitzpatrick, photographs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Meagher, photograph of John Meagher, photograph of an ox train, 
donor, Mrs. Henry Meagher; photograph of Anna L. Dawes and the Dawes 
Commission, donor, Mrs. Henderson Jacoway; photograph of Travis Franklin 
Hensley, donor, Claude Hensley; large photograph of The Supreme Court 
Judges of Oklahoma Territory, donor, Mrs. F. A. Rittenhouse; oil portrait 
of Charles F. Colcord, donor, Mrs. Mildred Ruple; photograph of Mrs. Nettie 
Dodson, donor, Mrs. Nettie Dodson; large framed photograph of Dr. V. V. 
Grant; donor, Mrs. V. V. Grant; oil portrait of Gov. Roy J. Turner, donor, 
Gov. Turner; oil portrait of Senator Ed Moore, donor, Mrs. Ed Moore; 
photographs of the Indian capitols, cypress tree and Wheelock Church, 
donor, Jess Griffin, Planning and Resources Board. Invitation to re- 
ception at The White House, January 23, 1917, invitation to the inauguration 
of the President, March 5, 1917, and program of the inauguration ceremonies, 
March 5, 1917 (Woodrow Wilson) presented by Barritt Galloway. Docu- 
mentary history of education in Florida, 1822-1860, presented by the author, 
Nita Katherine Pyburn; The Story of TVA by John Gunther and Andrew 
Johnson National Monument leaflet, presented by Judge Baxter Taylor; 
Historic Galveston Homes by The Galveston Historical Society, presented 
by David M. Warren; Charles H. Tompkins presented the following books: 
A Rider of the Cherokee Strip, by Evan G. Barnard; No Life for a Lady, 
by Agnes Morley Cleveland; Springs from the Parched Grounds, by Bruce 
Roberts; My Autobiography, by H. H. Halsell; A Texas Cowboy, by Charles 
_ A. Siringo; Who Could Ask for Anything More, by Kay Swift. Mrs. Iva 

Gibson presented the following: Oklahoma City Star, First Methodist Church 
edition, May 26, 1950; The Westminster Magazine, Autumn 1949; Winter, 
1950-51; The Friend, April 1948, January 1949; Fidelis Sparks, November 
1943; November 13, 1949; November 20, 1949, November 27, 1949, April 9, 
1950; The Red Earth, Release No. 1; Stanza, Spring, 1949; Daily Meditation, 
July 1951; Clear Horizons, Summer, 1950; The Upper Room, May-June, 1951; 
The New Life, Poems by Iva Gibson; American Poetry Magazine, July- 
August, 1949; September-October, 1950; May-June, 1951. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the gifts and pictures be received. 
The motion was seconded by Mrs. Anna B. Korn and passed unanimously. 
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g DreIoNn: McCash presented a blood-letting instrument which was used 
_ by early-day physicians, the gift of Frank L. Hamilton. 


: 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made a motion that the gifts as presented b 
_Dr. McCash and Col. Shirk be accepted and thanks be sent to the Benes! 
Mr. George L. Bowman seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported the following list of applicants for membership: 
LIFE: Roger J. Bainbridge, Oklahoma City; Virgil Browne, Oklahoma City; 
Cecil C. Crider, Tulsa; O. W. Davison, Norman; Mrs. J. H. Lasley, Stigler; 
Wm. D. McBee, Oklahoma City; Don McBride, Alexandria, Va.; Wm. B. 
Moore, Muskogee; Will Rogers, Jr., Beverly Hills, California; C. R. Ross, 
Okmulgee; Joe A. Smith, Wood River, Illinois. 


ANNUAL: Grover C. Adams, Ardmore; T. E. Allen, Pawhuska; T. Roy 
Barnes, Tulsa; Robert P. Blair, Clayton; Andrew Boatman, Okmulgee; 
R. G. Boatright, Cushing; Mrs. Golda Braueun, Sasakwa; Wm. E. Brogdon, 
Tishomingo; Hicks G. Brunson, Tulsa; Mrs. J. C. Cobb, Arlington, Texas; 
Mrs. J. B. Cox, Tahlequah; Richard Fitzgerald, Wyandotte; B. C. Goodwin, 
Jr., Norman; Edith Greiner, Inglewood, Calif.; John Hunt, Oklahoma City; 
Wm. C. King, Richmond, Va.; Patrick W. Laurie, Camp Gordon, Ga.; Charles 
McClain, Tulsa; Mrs. Roy Maines, Tulsa; Mrs. L. S. Moore, Spiro; Mr. O. L. 
Morgan, Newhall, Calif.; F. W. Pearce, Uncas; Mrs. T. O. Piersall, Catesby; 
Marvin Polin, Catesby; Worth S. Ray, Austin, Texas; J.B.A. Robertson, 
Jr., Stillwater; Joe N. Shidler, Tulsa; Mrs. Lewis V. Smith, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Thomas G. Taylor, Wewoka; J .W. Thurman, Tulsa; A. W. Tolleson, 
Hufaula. 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn made-a motion that all the applicants be received 
and accepted as members of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Mr. George 
L. Bowman seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary stated that a request had been received from Mr. C. R. 
Ross of Okmulgee, Oklahoma, for bound volumes of The Chronicles. The 
Secretary reported that there were at the present time, a limited number of 
the complete volumes in the library of the Society. The President directed 
the Secretary to supply Mr. Ross with the desired volumes and also to ascer- 
tain the cost of printing additional volumes of The Chronicles and present 
such a quotation to the Board at its next meeting with a view to ac- 
commodating other members wishing to purchase said volumes. 


The President reported the need for the election of four directors as a 
result of the vacancies now existing on the Board. After nominations 
were made by the Directors, and the suggestion made that the vote be taken 
by written ballot until four nominees received the majority of votes cast, 
the following were elected to the position of Director: Dr. B. B. Chapman, 
Stillwater, to fill the unexpired term of Mr. H. L. Muldrow, deceased; Mr. 
H. B. Bass, Enid, to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. Blanche Lucas, deceased; 
Dr. T. T. Montgomery, Durant, to fill the unexpired term of Edward C. 
Lawson; Mr. R. G. Miller, Oklahoma City, to fill the umexpired term of 
Jim Biggerstaff, deceased. 


The President authorized the Secretary to write letters to those elected 
apprising them of their election on the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


Mr. George L. Bowman stated that the President and Secretary of the 
Society had recently received high honors in the Masonic World. He further 
stated that General W. S. Key had been elected Grand Inspector General 
of the State of Oklahoma, the highest honor that can be bestowed on a Mason 
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I the honor of 
i d that Dr. Charles Evans had been elected to 
oor oti adanigeY of the Court of Honor. ate akoes Moved hot a ae 
ion be given to the President an ecretary by tl . 
ES eRneToviaenes of the appreciation of the Historical Society. Judge — 
id ar S. Vaught seconded the motion that said commendation and resolution 4 
be fade é part of the record. Motion was seconded, and passed unanimously. 


3 

A. Hefner stated that he wished to present the name of : 
Be aes ee eines and make a recommendation that the Brey of 
Directors request that Mr. Easley’s portrait be hung in the Portrait Sar ; 
of this Society. Judge Hefner stated that Mr. Hasley was a leading ci ee: : 
of Ardmore and for many years had been the editor of the Daily rao 
of that city, and had contributed a great deal to the building of the State 


of Oklahoma. 
i ; trait be 
e Edgar S. Vaught made a motion that Mr. Easley’s por | 
sae titer Col. George H. Shirk seconded the motion which passed unani- 
mously. 
At this point, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison suggested that Justice N. B. 


Johnson be called upon to tell the members of the Board of the National — 
Congress of American Indians of which he is an active participant. 


7 wae 


The President recognized Justice Johnson, who in turn made the follow- : 
ing remarks: “There are in the United States today some 400,000 Indians 
living in various stages of the economic scale. Some are rich, some poor, 
some are using the primitive way of making a livelihood and the condition 
among many is very deplorable. For 115 years, the Indian Bureau had been 
the controlling factor over all tribal Indians and had dealt with every phase — 
of the life of the Indian. Their policy had been completely unsatisfactory. 
The laws governing the American Indians had been inadequate, but the 
Indians had seemed content to let Congress formulate the program and 
progress of the tribal Indian. To elevate the conditions among the primitive 
Indians, a plan was advanced to formulate the organization of the National 
Congress of American Indians. 


“After a great deal of correspondence and communication, the first con- 
vention of The National Congress of American Indians was called at Denver, 
Colorado in November 1942, to be held for a period of four days. I was 
at first reluctant to go because I thought it might be another of the Indian 
Bureau movements, but I decided to go and I spent the four days in 
Denver along with others, as for instance, Ben Dwight and J. B. Milam. 


“At this Convention, a general discussion was held and some very — 
shocking things and conditions were disclosed. Among other things, we 
learned that there were five states in the Nation that denied the Indian — 
the right to vote. An American Indian was called upon to fight for America, — 
the country he loved, yet, upon returning home, he was denied the right — 
to vote in the five states. We learned too, that the tribal Indian had no 
court in which he might try tribal cases and claims. At that time, it took 
a matter of years to get a Tribal Indian claim adjudicated before the United 
States. It was also brought to the attention of the Convention that the 
United States Social Security benefits were being unfairly administered. 


“It is gratifying to state that in the eight years that have passed since 
our first convention, we have seen an Indian Claims Commission appointed 
that has fulfilled the obligation of immediately adjudicating all tribal Indian 
claims. Indians may now vote in every state of the Union. The Supreme 
Court of the State of New Mexico held it unconstitutional that the Indian 
could not vote in that state; The Arizona Supreme Court also held such a 
law unconstitutional and very quickly, the other three states fell in line 
in making it legal that all Indians should have the privilege and right to 


ee 
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cast their vote. As a result of the formation of the National Congress of 
_ American Indians, a long, hard fight was waged on the United States Social 
Security matter, and it is now administered fairly in all states of the 
Union. It was at this time, that the American people gave proof that they 
were ready and willing to help the American Indian in any and every way 
possible, and were vitally interested in the problem of the Indians. 


“At the Convention’s first meeting, a constitution for the proposed 
organization was formulated and adopted. In this, and the councils of the 
organization, the accent was upon the establishment of such a court of 
adjudication of tribal claims as has been formed and is an actuality today. 


“We of the National Congress of American Indians are very proud of 
our organization and the results that have come about because of its 
formation. Other organizations have contributed a great deal to our organi- 
zation and we are indebted to many for the help they have given and the 
contribution they have made to the furtherance of the National Congress 
of American Indians. Our organization now publishes a monthly magazine 
and our membership consists of tribal memberships, group memberships and 
individual members. We hold a convention annually and are going steadily 
forward in advancing the American Indian. 


“T would like to conclude by saying that in addition to our organization, 
there has been formed The Governors Inter-State Indian-Council. This is 
a sixteen state council and was formed in Oklahoma City two years ago.’ 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made a motion that Justice N. B. Johnson, 
the esteemed Director of the Oklahoma Historical Society, a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma and a member of the Cherokee Tribe, be given 
a vote of thanks for his address and for acquainting the Board of Directors 
with the National Congress of American Indians. Mr. George L. Bowman 
seconded the motion and it was passed unanimously. 


Mr. R. M. Mountcastle made a motion that Justice Johnson be requested 
to prepare an article on the subject he had just discussed on the National 
Congress of American Indians for publication in The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
in a subsequent issue. Mr. Harrison seconded the motion which passed 
unanimously. 


At this time, Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that the President 
declare the meeting adjourned. Mr. R. M. Mountcastle seconded the motion 
which passed unanimously. 

WILLIAM S. KEY, President 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 
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The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
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motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
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may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
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493; Rey. W. W., 428. 

Buck, Frank E., 48, 49, 57. 

Buckle-B range, 17. 

Buckner, Rev. Henry Frieland, 85, 86, 93, 
97, 101, 108, 137, 139; Lucy "Ann Dogan, 
93. 

“Buckskin Joe’, 489 

Buckskin Joe’s Emigrant Guide, 490, 493. 


329. 
ie ee, 
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Buffalo Grass, 181. 

Bullard, James M., 3. 

Bullock, Arden L., 435. 

Bully, Fay, 166. 

Bunce, Harriet, 315, 318; Capt. 
315; Lydia (Pettyplace), 315. 

Bundy, Jesse M., 23n. 

Buol, J. A., 262. 

Burch, Rev. Sampson, 79. 

Burke, Edmund, 464; Richard L., 198. 

Burns, Miss Clara, 04, 

Burnsides, Miss Clara, 94; Dan, 348; T., 
348. 

Burt, Dr. 81. 

Burwell, Mrs. Kate, 495. 

Bush, Mrs. W. F., ‘274. 

Bushyhead, Cc. ie 466; Dennis, 477; Den- 
nis W., 475; Jesse, 486, 487. 

Buster, Lt. Col. M. W., 331. 

Butcher, NE alie Bye Thera Wie OL oe 

Butler, E. G. W., 449 ; Edward, 89, 91; 
Elizabeth Belle Reece 89; Capt. James 
L., 331; Rey. M. L., 487; Manley Garret, 
89; Mrs, Myrtle Thompson, 345; P. M., 
Cherokee agent, 461; Robert E,, 90; 
Sarah, 90; Temperance, 119; Tookah, 
90; William, 481. 

Byers, Johnie, 193. 

Byrum, “James Monroe, M.D.”, by Flor- 
ence Drake, 257-258; Mary Cavette, BSS 
Peter, 257. 


Jared, 


€ 


Caballo, Juan (Gopher John), 

Cache Creek Mission, 115. 

“Caddo Battalion’, 330, 334. 

Caddo Indians, 150, 302; boarding school 
for, 297; in Civil War, 405; in sCentell: 
erate Army, 327. 

Cade, Leo S., gift of, 383, 

Cain, Roy C., 52. 

Caldwell, Merle, 261; W. A., 59. 

California, first woman lawyer in, 362. 

California Road, 70. 

Calvert, W. S., 44, 56. 

Cameron, E. D., 51, 57, 59. 

Camp. Holmes, 388. 

Camp Jumper, 142. 

Camp Leavenworth, 248. 

Camp McIntosh, 299. 

Campbell, Dr. G. Raymond, 320; Maj. 
M. H., 331; W. P., 484. 

Canadian River, 463. 

Canard, Susie, 87. 

Canby, Gen. E. R. S., 334. 

Candle Making, 132. 


Canterbury, W. C., 54, 56, 59, 211. 
Canup, William T., 477. 

Capitol Hill, history of postoffice at, 238. 
Capital Hill Beacon, 238. 

Capshaw, Elmer, 273; Mrs, Elmer, 250. 


160, 163. 


Carey, Frances, 224; James, 452; Will, 
180. 


Carithers, nee pie W., 115. 

Carlin, R. R., 

Carlisle ledge =aakoek 220. 

Carlton College, Bonham, Texas, 356. 

Carnes, John B., 451. 

Carr, Thomas C., 103; W. D., 58 

Carrol, Maj. J. A., 331. 

Carroll, Hugh A., 54; Lt. Joseph, 330; 
Rebecca, 131. 

Carruth, E. H., 140, ee 

Carson, Miss Alma, 42, 

Carter, Jacob V., 30; te Richard, 331. 

Cartwright, Wilburn, 14. 

Carver, Johnathon, 172. 

Case, A. B., 474; Bert, 198; Mona, 198; 
Nina, 198; Thomas, 198. 

Cash, A. P., 466. 

Cass, Lewis, 455. 

Catesby, (Okla.), postoffice ‘at, 194, 

“Catesby & Vicinity, Early History of,” by 
F. P. Rose, 177-199. 

Catholic Missions among Kiowa, Coman- 
che & Apache Indians, 115, 299. 
Catholics, at Okarche, Okla., 337; 

Cherokee Nation, 472n. 

Catlin, George, 248. 

Cattle, in Cheyenne & Arapaho Reserva- 
tion, 70-78, in Oklahoma, 179-181, 429, 
505, 506; on Chisholm Trail, 360. 

Cattle King Hotel, Woodward, Okla., 179. 

Cattlemen’s Association, 180. 

Cayuga Indians, 415. 

Census of Oklahoma Territory of 1890, 
500. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. D. Edna, 60. 

Chambers, Charles, 477; W. Max, 60. 

Chance, Ed, 198; Walter, 198. 

Chandler, (Okla.), 423, 426, 427, 428. 

Chaney, postoffice at, 180, 194. 

Chaney, A. S., 497. 

Chapman, 81; Aaron, 81, 110; 
Dr; B: B:, 236, 259, 263, 264, 402, Size 
Rev. Epaphras, 232: William, 109n. 

Chapman, Berlin B., “State Protection of 
Historical Centers,” by, 228-236. 

Chapman’s Stand, 86. 

Charley, Sam, Absentee Shawnee Indian, 
109. 

Checo-Tet-Ho-Ney (Pulling in the water), 
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406. 
Checotah, Creek chief, 235. 
Checote, Samuel, 103, 143, 145, 329, 331. 
Cherokee Baptist Association, 475. 
Cherokee Baptist Mission, 485. 
Cherokee Cavalry, 330. 
Cherokee Colored High School, 201, 217n. 
Cherokee Female Seminary, 34, 200n, 217n, 
219, 259. 
Cherokee Indians, 122, 381, 415; educa- 
tion of, 200, 452; in Civil War, 36, 324, 
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405; removal to the west of, 33; slaves 
of, 453, 458, 462, 463, 465, 467, 469; 
Strip payment to, 477; Treaty of 1828 
with, 455; Western, 446. 
Cherokee Live Stock Association, map of, 


Ghee Male Seminary, 34, 200n, 217n, © 
219. 

Cherokee Messenger, 485. 

Cherokee Mounted Rifles, 329. 

Cherokee Mounted Volunteers, 329. j 

Cherokee Nation, Baptists in, 485; Cath- — 
olics in, 472n; Civil War in, 460, 470; 
grazing lease made by, 360; intruders : 
in, 478; Knights of the Golden Circle © 
in, 469; liquor in, 452, 460; Methodists © 
in, 454, 485; National Grange in, 474; 
paraquets in, 463; “Pins” in, 470; salt 
making in, 458, 463, 465; schools of, — 
467; Shawnees in, 39; timber in, 463. 

Cherokee Old Settlers, 446, 454, 480. 

Cherokee Orphan Home, 34, 217n. 

Cherokee-Osage warfare, 446 

Cherokee Outlet, 39, 44. 

Cherokee Reservation in North Carolina, 
389. 

Cherokee Strip, Drum ranch in, 360; 
opening of, 285, 295, 390; ranches in, © 
361. 

Cherokee Temperance Society, 477. 

Cherokee Treaty of 1866, 335. 

Chestnut, Meta, 47. 

Cheyenne Indians, 304, 344. 

Cheyenne & Arapaho Cattle Co., 71. 

Cheyenne & Arapaho country, townsite in, 
337. 

Cheyenne & Arapaho Reservation, opening 
of, 390, 493. 

Chickasaw & Choctaw Mounted Rifles. 
329. 

Chickasaw Cavalry, 330. 

Chickasaw Indians, Burial customs of, 
413; in War between the States, 324, 
405; missions established among, 201. 

Chickasaw Infantry, 330. 

Chickasaw Nation, capitol of, 228; coal 
& asphalt in, 515. 

Chickasaw: Orphans’ Home, 219. 

Chickasaw Teachers Association, 45. 

Childers, C. C., 198. 

Chilocco Indian School, 220. 

Chimney Mountain, 98. 

Chippewa Indians, trader among, 170. 

Chishoktok School, 218. 


Chisholm, Jesse, 137, 234; John D., 451; 
Melinda Horton, 451; Thomas, 451, 452. 
Chisholm Trail, 8, 360. 
Chittenden, Larry, 17. 
Choctaw Academy, 81. 
Choctaw Agency, 133n. 
Choctaw Cavalry, 330. 


_ Choctaw Nation, 


4 Choctaw & Chickasaw Mounted Rifles, 


329, 


4 Choctaw & Chickasaw Treaty of 1866, 335. 


Choctaw Indians, allotment of land to, 
245; in War between the States, 324; 
missions among, 201; removal to the 
west of the, 126, 315, 316. 

Choctaw Infantry, 330. 

Choctaw Language, Bible translated into, 
319. 

Choctaw Mounted Rifles, 329. 

capitol of, 228; coal 
and asphalt in, 515; Gaines Creek in, 
413; National Attorney for, 19; Whee- 
lock Mission in, 314; whites in, 127. 

Choctaw Teachers Association, 45. 

Choctaw Warriors, Deneale’s Regiment, 
329. 

Cholera in Creek Nation, 103. 

Choplog, Elizabeth, 26. 

Chouteau, Col. A. P., 446; Jean Pierre, 
261; S. E., 261. 

Christian, Mrs, A. K., 250. 

Chronicles of Oklahoma, 492. 

Chupco, John, Seminole Indian, 143, 145, 
146. 

Churchill, Fred, 70n. 

Chut-cote har-go, Seminole Indian, 143. 

Cimarron River, 403. 

Civil War, Creek Indians during, 103, 141; 
in Oklahoma, 232, 401-407, 470; Semi- 
nole Indians during, 140. 

Claremore, (Okla.), Eastern Oklahoma 
Preparatory School at, 213. 

Clark, Fayette, 478n; Dr. J. Stanley, 228, 
230, 263, 429-443; Lydia Burgin, 255; 
Thomas Jefferson, 255; Rev. W. G., 251. 

Classen, Anton H., 173n. 

Clawson, S. A., 438. 

@laxton, P. P., 59, 60: 

Clements, Joe, 250. 

Clermant, Osage chief, 448. 

Clinton, Dr. Fred S: O51, 274; John, 30. 

(Oli te ee Indian, 141. 

Coacoochee (Wild Cat), Seminole chief, 
153, 154, 156-159, 162, 163. 

Coacoochee, Young, Seminole, 159, 160. 

Coahuila, (Mex.), 153. 

Coakman, Clagett, 198; Mel, 198. 

coat in-Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, 


Cook, BB, 45; J. O., 478; Rev. W. A., 85. 

Cochran, Albert, 198; Charlie, 198; Rosa, 
198. 

Cochrane, J. T., 

Coe, Annie Pacicth, 510. 

Colbert Pitman, 413, 414; Winchester, 
334. 

Colcord, Charles F., 173n; portrait of, 
515, 516. 

Colden, Cadwallader, 172. 


Cole, L. W., 57. 


Cole, Redmond S., 251; “Gideon Gra- 
ham,” by, 118-120. 

Collamore, George W., 402. 

Collar, J. F., 427. 

Collins, Dean, 98; Elijah, 23n; John, 98; 
Rev. W. D., 85. 

Collins Institute, 219. 

Collums, D. B., 436n. 

Colton, G. A., 425. 

Comanche Indians, 70, 137, 145, 154-156, 
161; grass money paid to, 150; traders 
with, 141; white captives of, 82. 

Compere, Rev. Lee, 79. 

Comstock, Charles, 47. 

Conant, W. T., 198. 

Confederate Memorial Room, Oklahoma 
Historical Society, 326. 

Sepa ss Church, Okarche, Okla., 


ee ae College, Kingfisher, Okla., 
0. 


Conklin, Edgar L., 421. 

Conkling, Grimm & Co., 421. 

Conlan, Mrs. Michael, 14. 

Conner, J. Carl, 60; William, 150. 

Conrad, John C., gift of, 516; T. W., 49. 

Coodey, Ella Flora, 471; Flora, 91; Joseph 
McDonald, 90, 107; William Shorey, 
457, 464, 468, 480. 

Cook, Edgar, 241; Mrs. Louise, 238; 
Mrs. O. J., 498-503. 

Cookson, Levi, 436. 

Cooley, D. N., 143. 

Cooper, Douglas H., 
404, 470; J. W., 53. 

Co-Pat-cheney, .......:........ Indian, 406. 

Copeland, Edith, “Lola Clark Pearson”, 
by, 255-257. 

Coppock, Benjamin S., 46. 

Cora, (Okla.), postoffice at, 178. 

Cordell, Harry B., 443. 

Cordery, Lucy, 32; Sarah, 32. 

Cornells, Joseph, 103. 

Coronado, 386. 

Correl, J. W., 434. 

Cortilla, Don Diego, 70. 

Cosgrove, Elizabeth Williams, 112. 

Cotter, Nicholas, 26, 28. 

Cotton, M. L., 58. 

“Cotzar-fixico-chopco” (Mad Tiger), 
Seminole, 159. 

Couch, William L., 173n. 

Council, Grand Indian, 82. 

County A, 419n, 425, 426. 

County B, 419n, 425. 

Cox, Clyde, 198; Don, 198; Frank, 198; 
John T., 401; Leroy F., 198; Lindley, 
30. 

Cowart, N. S., 47, 48, -50. 

Coweta Mission, 89, 201, 219. 

Coyote, Indian, 154. 

Coyote (“Yah-ha Fixico”), Seminole In- 
dian, 155-157. 


232, 328-332, 334, 


Coyote Trail, 401. 

Craig, Rev. Roy, 323. 

Crabtree, Sudie, 487. 

Craddock, Thomas D., 421. 

Crafford, Florence Bledsoe, 495. 

Craig, Rev. Roy, 323. 

Cramer, Gen. F. S., 176. 

Crandall, A. B., 198; Harry, 198; Roy, 
198. 

Crawford, J. W., 426; Miss R. J., 96. 

Crawford County, Ark. Terry., 456. 

Crazy Tiger, Seminole Indian, 159. 

_ Crazy Tiger Cat, Seminole Indian, 159. 

Creek books, 79. 

Creek Cavalry, 329. 

Creek Indians, Baptist School, for, 201; 
burial customs of, 412, 413; during 
Civil War, 103, 141, 324, 405; land of, 
420; Methodist school for, 201; mis- 
sions among, 79; per capita payment 
to, 100, 101; religion among, 81. 

Creek Mounted Volunteers, 329. 

Creek Museum, 228. 

Creek Nation, Baptists in, 93; council 
house in, 107; Green Peach War in, 
147; Liquor in, 459, 460; Mormons in, 
104; Railroad through, 474; Sands Party 
of, 145; Schools in, 84; Seminole In- 
dians allotted land in, 138, 139, 145; 
slaves in, 81; toll bridge in, 106; vice 
in, 109. 

Creek Orphan Home, 217n, 219. 

Creek Treaty of 1866, 335. 

Creel, Dr. Eunice Foster, 342. 

Crisney, Joseph, 175. 

Croffe, H. P., 431. 

Croffut, Mrs. Bessie B., 236. 

Crooks, J. O., 224. 

Crossline, John, 464. 

Crow, F., 339. 

Cuffee, Captain, Seminole Negro, 165. 

Culwell, James, 250. 

Cummurres.e Drs eee , 474, 

Cunningham, Charles, 425; Judge Henry, 
355-356. 

Curtain, Andrew G., 148; Jeremiah, 148. 

Curtis, (Okla.), 179. 

Curtis, Maj. Gen. Samuel R., 471. 

Cusseta Town, 405. 

Cutler, Jack, 439. 


D 


D.A.R., 232; Black Beaver Chapter of, 250. 

Dade, Major ................ , 149. 

Dale, August, 198; Dr. E. E., 493; Step- 
hen, 198. 

Dalton, Matthew W., 105. 

Dance, Ghost, 116. 

Danley, Eli, 96. 

Dannenberg, Margaret, 398; N. D., 398. 

Darlington Indian School, 345. 

Darr, Frank C., 198. 
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Daugherty, Mrs. W. A., 251. 

Davies, Wilburn, 198. ; 

Davis, J. T., 210; Jefferson, 248, 326; 
John, 79; Robert, 251; Sidney C., 198. 

Davison, O. W., 58; “Adolph Linscheid,” 
by, 378-379; “Early History of the Okla- 
homa Education Association,” by, 42-60. 

Dawes, Anna L., photograph of, 516. 

Dawes Commission, photograph of, 516. 

Dawson, James, 119; Missouri Ann, 118; — 
Samuel, 119. : 

Day County, (Okla.), 180. > 

Dean, C. W., Supt. of Indian Affairs, 138. — 

Deavers, Ira C., 420n. 

Debo, Dr. Angie, 232, 234, 264, 402. é 

Decker, H. A., 42; Henry C., 43. 4 

Deeds, Burt, 198; George, 198. 

DeFord, C. H., 425. 

Delair, George, 98. 

DeLamater, Dr. Frank A., 408. 

DeLate, Clarence, 198. 

Delaware Indians, in Civil War, 405. 

Denckla, William P., 465. 

Deneale, Col. George E., 329. 

Deneale’s Regiment Choctaw Warriors, 


+, 


oe ae Te 


329. 
Denison, (Tex.), 359. 
Denison & Maxey, attorneys, 479. 


Dennison, Charlie, 185, 198; G. P., 198. 

Denny, J. J., 85. 3 

Derisau, Jacob, 101. 

Detroit, (Mich.), Indians at, 171. 

deVal, George, 449. 

“Devils Race Grounds”, 447. 

Dewey County, (Okla.), 505. 

Dewees, S. E., 421, 422. 

DeWolfe, Harry, 176. 

Dickerson, W. S., 439. 

Dickey, D. M., 482, 483. 

Dickson, W. C., 467. 

Diehl Ha Japaol 

Dighton, E. C., 494. 

Doaksville, (Choctaw Nation), 132n, 334. 

Doans Crossing, 360. 

Dodge, Col. Henry, 248. 

Dodge City Cattle Trail, 72, 505. 

Dodson, Mrs. Nettie, photograph of, 516. 

Dole, William P., 402. 

Dorsey; Gapiee oe , 88, 110. 

Douglas, Clarence B., 495. 

Downing, Lewis, 38. 

Drake, Florence, “James Monroe Byrum, 
M.D.,” by, 257-258. 

Draughan Business Institute, Muskogee, 
Okla., 214n. 


Dreas, A. J., 473. 


Drew, Charles, 466; Charlotte G., 467; 
Charlotte Scales, 462, 466; Delilah, 35, 
90, 93; Delilah McIntosh, 104, 107; 
Emma, 466; Col. John, 329-332; John, 
447, 449-451, 454, 457, 459, 460, 462-467, 
469, 470, 480, 481; John T., 466; Maria 


% 
ne 
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~ Rogers, 458; Mollie McCoy, 466; Re- 


becca, 104; Susannah, 104; Susannah 
McIntosh, 35; William, 35, 466. 

Drew Salt Works, 465. 

Driver H. B., gift of, 516. 

Drolte, Charlie, 198; Earl, 198; Fred 198. 

Drumm, Major Andrew, 360; Mrs. Cor- 
delia, 361. 

Drumm Ranch, 360, 361. 

Duchassin, Joseph, 447. 

Duckwell, Clyde, Jr., 238. 

Duff, A. W., 53. 

Dukes evs pac Scan se on LG Sie, ZAc. 158. 

Duna, James Erle, 494. 

Duncan, Sheriff Bob, 434, 435; Rev. W. 
A., 477. 

Dunn, William, 344. 

Dupree, Harlan, 383. 

Durant, (Okla.), Southeastern State Col- 
lege at, 355; Eastern Oklahoma College 
a Girls at, 213; National Bank of, 

Durdee Saline, 463. 

Durland, O. C., 173n. 

Dutch, 454. 

Dutch, William, 464. 

Dutch Reformed Church among Comanche 
and Apache Indians, 115. 

Duval, Marcellus, Seminole Indian Agent, 
137, 463. 

Duval & Carnes, 451. 

Dwight Mission, 34, 200, 220n. 

Dyche, Mrs. J. W., 224. 

Dyer, Col. D. B., 77, 78, 291; Sidney, 83. 

Dwight, Ben, 518. 

Dwight Mission, 200, 447, 452. 


E 


Eagle Chief Pool, 360. 

“Early History of Catesby and Vicinity,” 
by F. P. Rose, 177-199. 

“Early History of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association,” by Oscar W. David- 
son, 42-60. 

“Early History of Webbers Falls,” by 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 444-483. 

East Central State College, Ada, Okla., 
378. 

Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural College, 
213n. 

Eastern University Preparatory School, 
G:1198 

Eastman, H. G., 241. 

Eaton, Gen. John H., 451. 

Eberstadt, Edward, 153n. 

Echo-Harjo, Creek Indian, 139. 


Economy Company, gift of, 383. 
Eddleman, Frank, 184; Ira, 184; Miss Ora 
V., 494, 495. 


Eddleman Bros. Ranch, 191. 
Edmundson, E. L., 438. 


“Education in Eastern Oklahoma from 
1907 to 1915, Survey of,’ by Joe C. 
Jackson, 200-227. 

Edwards, Rev. John, 316, 322. 

Edward’s Settlement on Little River, 137. 

’89ers in Oklahoma, 173. 

“Ekvn-Hy’Lwuce, Site of Oklahoma’s First 
Civil War Battle,’ by Orpha Russell, 
401-407. 

El Meta Bond College, 218. 

El Reno, (Okla.), 9, 16, 287-289. 

Eld\s BB. 145: 

Elliott, Franklin, 30; John, 30. 

Ellis, Joe, 2nd Chief, Absentee Shawnee 
Indians, 109. 

Ellison, William E., 199. 

Elm Mission, 220n. 

Elmore, James F., 196. 

Ely, Rev. E. S. 453. 

Emahaka Academy, 219. 

Emigrant Guide, The, 489. 

Emory, Elizabeth, 32; Susannah, 32. 

Empire Company, 86. 

English, Louisa, 96. 

“English Spectacles, The American Indian 
Through, 1608-1791,” by Robert Rut- 
land, 169-172. 

Enley, E. L., 46. 

Episcopal Mission in Kiowa, Comanche & 
Apache Reservation, 115, 305. 

Erickson, Mrs. Jane, 383. 

Esparna, John, Chief, Absentee Shawnee 
Indians, 109. 

Espy, Willis, 506. 

Es-se-seko-gee, murder of, 149. 

Essex, A. J., 475. 

Ethosmieco, Creek Indian, 110. 

Euchee Indians, chief of, 401, 405; in 
Civil War, 405. 

Euchee Boarding School, 217n. 

Eufaula, (Creek Nation), 107; 
Lodge at, 97. 

Eufaula Boarding School, 217n, 219n. 

Evangelicals at Okarche, Okla., 337. 

Evans, A. Grant, 48; George “Red”, 271. 

Evans, Dr. Charles, 45, 47, 50, 57, 59, 
233, 236, 248, 250, 261, 386, 493, 494, 
518; ‘Football Looking Backward,” by, 
275-283; “Two Oklahomans Honored,” 
by, 4-22; “Henry Lowndes Muldrow,” 
by, 394-400. 

Twine, Brose canes , 99n; Peter, 108. 


Eylar, Mrs. Elma, 241. 
F 


Factor, James, 138, 139, 142, 147; Thomas, 
Seminole Negro, 166. 

Fair, C. E., 202. 

Fairfield Mission, 200, 452, 454. 

“Fairfield Mission Revisited,” by George 
H. Shirk, 503-505. 


Masonic 


Fait, Rev. Silas V., 115, 116, 299. 

Fallen, John, 472, 

Fallis, (Okla.), 421. 

Falwell, Walter, 47, 210. 

Fanning, A. W., 54. 

Farmer, James, 483. 

Farmer Stockman Magazine, 255. 

Fay, Rosa, 164n. 

Feagin, Mrs. D. R., 

Feavor, Dr. E. Kern 399. 

Felipe, Seminole sub- chief, 160. 

Fenlon, Edward, 72, 75. 

Ferguson, Walter, 361, 491, 497. 

Ferry across Arkansas River, 473; 
Illinois River, 460. 

Fields, Buck, 483; Richard, 38, 468, 473; 
Capt. Richard, '330; William, 467, 471. 

Fierman, Rabbi Morton, Ibe. 

Fifetown, 108. 

Filer, Mrs. Annie, 198; Fred, 198; Her- 
bert, 184, 198. 

Finnigan, Mrs. Minnie Fryer, 107n. 

First Indian Home Guard, 406. 

Fisher, David Osborn, 395; Mary Daisy, 
395-397; Dr. R. T., 437; Richard, 96. 

Fishertown, (Creek Nation), 85. 

Fitzgerald, Ben, 441. 

Fitzpatrick, Margaret Poisal, 516; Thomas, 
515, 516; Virginia, 516. 

Five Civilized Tribes, “A Report on So- 
cial and Economic Conditions,” by Angie 
Debo, 242-247; in Confederate Army, 
326; in War between the States, 324- 
326; removal of, 325, 388. 

Fixico, Cowassart, 103; Holatut, Seminole 
Indian, 141; Yah-ha (Coyote), 156. 

Flattery, George, 241. 

Fletcher, J. C., 427; James, Choctaw In- 
dian, 133n. 

Florence, Ila, 255. 

Flores, Juan, Seminole Sub-chief, 159, 
160; Manual, Seminole sub-chief, 161. 

Florida, Seminole Indians in, 142. 

Floyd, M. R., 56. 

Flynn, Dennis, 194, 287n, 352. 

Fo-hut-she, Seminole Indian, 143. 

Foley, C. E., 110. 

Folsom, Capt. E. W., 331; Nathaniel, 133; 
Capt. Martin, 331; McGee, 133; Peter, 
147; Col. Sampson, 329, 331; Col. Simp- 
son N., 330, 331; William, 133. 

Foltz, Mrs. Clara S 362. 

eh ootball—Looking Backward, ” by Charles 
Evans, 275-283. 

Forbes, H. L., 76. 

Ford, Col. John See de 

Fordyce, Mrs. Susan R., 54, 58. 

Foreman, Bullitt, 474, 476; Maj. 
474; Stephen, "464. 


Foreman, Carolyn Thomas, 259, 264; “John 
Jumper,” by, 137-152; “North Fork 
Town,” by, 79-111; “Early History of 


across 


ToavAS, 


Webbers Falls,” by, 444- ae Fe Gun- 


ter and His Family,” by, 5 

Foreman, Dr. Grant, 122, oA 230, 234, 
259, 262, 264, 328, 383; “Beginnings of 
Protestant Christian Work in Indian 
Territory,” by, 506, 507. 

Forester, Lieut. Henry, 331. 

Fort Arbuckle, 230, 326, 333. 

Fort Cobb, 326. 

Fort Cobb, (O. T.), schools in, 308, 309; 
townsite of, 307. 

Fort Coffee Academy, 127, 128n. 

Fort Dade, 157. 

Fort Duncan, in Texas, 164, 165. 

oes Bore =: (Okla.), schools for blind at, 


Fort Sesame 326, 333, 449, 456; Barracks © 


building at, 516; cholera at, 103; Stock- 
ade, 228; Strip payment at, 478. 

Fort Jupiter, 158n. 

Fort Larned, 142. 

Fort McCulloch, 333, 471. 

Fort Nichols, 230. 

Fort Sill, Apache prisoners of war at, 306. 

Fort Smith, (Ark.), 126. 

Fort Smith, 326, 333, 460; captured by 
Confederate forces, 328; trader at, 468. 

Fort Towson, 230, 317, 326, 333. 

Fort Washita, 230, 326, 333. 

Fort Wayne, 326, 331, 470. 

Fos-har-jo, Seminole Indian, 143. 

Foster, Dr. C. Sidney, 342; Eunice, 342; 
Dr. R. B., 340, 341; Gehoga, 32; Dr. 
R. B., 350. 

Fout, Charlie, 198; Harvey, 198. 

Fowler, A. M., 427. 

Frank, Kate, 58, 60. 

Frazier, J. B., 348. 

Freedmen, education of, 2170. 

Freeze, Mrs. Zepha, 283. 

French, W. C., 45, 53. 

French, in Oklahoma, 386. 

Friends Hillside Mission, 251. 

“Friends sMissionary Among the Indians, 
Jeremiah Hubbard, Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter,” by Ezra Brainerd, 23-31. 

Fritz, Elmer, 198; Hattie, 198; Mattie, 
198; William, 198. 

Frye, Mary M., “The McKinney Name is 
Honored,” by, 355-359; Major Moses 
C., 330; Mrs. Pliny S., 355 

Fryer, Alice, 47; Elizabeth, 107; George, 
107n; John, 107n; Minnie, 107; Wil- 
liam Gage, 107. 
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Gage, (Okla.), 185, 187, 188. 


Gage, Lucy, “A Roniance of Pioneering,” 
by, 284-313. 


Gaines, Ernest, 198. 


Gaines Creek, ee Nation. 413. 
Gallamore, W. 4g 
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Gallos, Roberto, 167. 

Galloway, Barritt, gift of, 516. 

Galloway College, 200. 

Gano, Brig. Gen. Richard M., 331, 333. 

Gardner, Howard, gift of, 383; Jimmie, 
gift of, 383. 

Garland, aralint 495. 

Garrett, Claude W., 513; John, 110; W. 
apa Creek Indian Agent, 138; William 

Gates, N F., 497. 

Gailin: Belle, 472n; Mrs. S. M., 472n. 

Gault, Frank M., 435, 436. 

Gay, William, 46. 

Geohoba, interpreter, 138. 

Geary, James, tion seid: 

George, Mrs. John tiem 7 SemouraTe leetOr 

Geronimo, Apache chief, 306. 

Germans, at Okarche, Okla, 337. 

Getz, Sam, 199; William, 199. 

Geyer, Se SOpote 973. 

Gibbons, Lieut. John, 138. 

Gibbs, Hiram, 421. 

Gibson, Mrs. Iva, gift of, 516; Will, 483. 

Gibson Station, 107. 

Gigger, Fred, 194. 

Gigger Ranch, 185. 

Gilbert, L. A., 175. 

Gilcrease Foundation, 228. 

Gill, M. J., 240; W. E., 52, 58. 

Gillpatrick, Dr. Rufus, 471. 

Gilmore, I. R., 434. 

Gilstrap, Effie, 484; H. C., 484. 

Gittinger, Roy, 53. 

Givens, Rev. Joshua R., 116. 

Glatcoe, James, 145. 

Glover, Lynn, 50, 59. 

Godfrey, G. A., 58. 

Gold, in Calfornia, 87; rush to Denver, 
100. 


Goodale, -Mr., .2.............. 185. 
Goode, pe Sry alliaia C., 128n; Rev. Wil- 
liam’ H., 82. 


Gooden, William, 403. 

Goodwin, Claude, 46; John, 180; John, 
190. 

Gopher John (John Horse), 153, 163, 165, 
166. 

Gordon, Donald, 174. 

Gore, Thomas P., 313. 

Gould, Dr. Charles N., 495, 497. 

Grange, National, in Cherokee Nation, 474. 

Grant, Dr. V. V., photograph of, 516; Mrs. 
Vee Vie e202), 516. 

Grass payment, 303. 

Gray, Terrel, 198. 

Graham, Alexander Travis, 119; Florence, 
119; "Gideon, Pby Redmond S. Cole, 
118- 120; Grace, 119; Capt. Jesse Ellis, 
119; John, 119; John Wesley, 118; 
Julius Edward, 119; Mary Elizabeth, 


119; Sallie M., 119; William Alexander, 
237; William ‘Francis, 119, 

Grayson, Capt. Sam, 107; Washington, 98; 
Watt, 107n. 

Green, "Cente, 198; Col. John, 295, 296. 

Green Corn Rebellion, 432. 

Green Peach War, 147. 

Greer County, opening of, 489, 490. 

Greer County, (Texas), 390. 

Gregg, Josiah, 458. 

Gregory, JOR: 495: 

“Gridiron Pioneers at Henry Kendall Col- 
lege,” by Robert Rutland, 270-274. 

Griffin, Felix, 476; Jess, 516. 

Griffith, W. J., 57. 

Grimes, W. Morris, 145. 

Grimm, Aloys, Jr., 422; Philip C., 422. 

Grimmer, Col. Peter J., gift of, 516. 

Grinnell, Dr. Fordyce, 113, 116. 

Grisso, W. E., 396. 

Groseclose, A. W., 351. 

Grove, Ivan, 272, 280, 281; Martha Lou, 
283 


Guero, Seminole sub-chief, 161. 

Guilford College, 23. 

Gunter, John, 455; “And His Family,” by 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 506. 

Guntersville, (Ala.), 506. 

Guthrie, (O. T.), 42; postoffice at, 240. 
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Hackney, Mabel, 16. 

Haight, Orie, 189, 193, 199. 

Hajo, Fohiss, Seminole, 138. 

Hall, Rey. A. N., 111; E. C., “Problems 
of and Services Extended to Students 
of the University of Oklahoma,” by, 
61-69; H. J., 339; Capt. Joseph R., 330. 

Halleck, Tustennukkee, Seminole, 138. 

Hamilton, Frank L., 517; J. N., 58; Robert 
W., 59. 

Hammon, M. P., 59. 

Handley, Paul, 273. 

Hanks, Bob, 460; Cal, 483; R. T., 476, 
477. 

Hann, George D., 58. 

Harbour, Dr. Emma Estill, 229. 

Hardcastle, B. F., 427. 

Hardee, William J., 98. 

Hardridge, Mary Muskogee, 90. 

Harger, Charles Moreau, 285. 

Harjo, Billy, 95; Daniel Tus, 147; Echo, 
103; Naparthloco, 110; Nocus, 407; Ok- 
tar-har-sars, 103. 

Harkins, Lieut. Col. D. F., 329. 

Harlan, Tom, 185. 

Harley Institute, 219. 

Harmon, M. D., 472n. 

Harney, David, 173n; W. S., 143. 

Harrel, Melvin, 505, eos ” “Oklahoma's 
Million Acre Ranch,’ by, 70-78. 

Harrell, George, 70; Rev. John, 105, 109. 


Harrell International or 486. 
Harriman, Dr. ..............-. 

Harris, -C:. J. 193 Lt. Col, Joseph D., 
330; Mary "Rebecca, 90; W. R., 47. 
Harrison, J. C., 482, 483; Morton, 263; 
Peter, 82; Priscilla, 06; Thomas J., 

231; ‘Thomas Ho i237; 

Harston, W. G., 119. 

Hart, Jay, 199; Ralph, 199. 

Harvey, William L., 423. - 

Harvison, Thomas, 110. 

Harwell, E. P., 280; G. B., 482, 483. 

Haskell, C. N.. portrait af, 515; Charles, 
358; Gov. Charles New2i33 

Haskell Institute, 220. 

Haskell State School of Agriculture, 213n, 
20% 

Haskens, Ruben, 199. 

Hatubbee, Jefferson, 440. 

Havilah Mining Co., 86. 

Hawkins, Lt. Col. Pink, 329. 

Haworth, James M., 114. 

Hay, Americus Ls, 83, 86. 

Hayes, J. E., 472n ; Mr. 
gift of, 516. 

Hays, Art, 199; Frank O., 59; J. W., 199. 

Head, Walter E., 477. 

Hebrew Union College, 112. 

Hefner, Robert, 14. 

Heisler, Mrs. Phil, 250. 

Henderson, Richard, 381. 

Hendrick; Mrs. Margaret Kerr, 511. 

Hendrix, J. R., 45, 46. 

Hendrix College, 281. 

Henke, August, 199; Fritz, 199; Paul, 199, 

Henning, Ed, 439. 

Henry, George S., 248. 

Henry Kendall College, 
“Gridiron Pioneers at,’ 
land, 270-274. 

Hensyetta, (Okla.), coal fields at, 512. 

Hensley, Claude, 238, 516; Travis Frank- 
lin, photograph of, 516. 

Herber, Peter, 347. 

Herman, Palmer, 199. 

Herring, Elbert, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, 455. 

Herrod, Goliah, 85; Hotichee, 110; Mrs. 
Mary Lewis, 85; Mrs. Susie, 87. 

Hester, B. H., 204. 

Hibbs, G. A., 199. 

Hickam, Andrew R., 44, 59. 


Hickey, Col. J. T., 175. 


Hieks<- Revi. ck-. akon 116; Aaron, 482; 
Rey. George W., 150. 


Hildebrand, Capt. I. N., 330. 
Hill, John, 81. 


acs Memorial Hospital, Tulsa, Okla., 
1] 


Hillerman, P. P., 425. 
Hillside Mission, historical marker at, 251. 
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Hinds Roy C., Mayor, Tahlequah, Okla, 


ee 492, 493. 

Historical Markers, 248, 249, 251, 505. 

Historical Society, Junior, 233. 

Hitchcock, Col. Ethan Allen, 81, 4583 
General Ethan Allen, 236. 

Hluhlo-Kulka (Roro-culka), 
town, 405. 

Hoff, W. A. Ls 

Hoffman, Chae wc John B., 
Peter, 422. 

Hoffman, Charles & Conklin, 426. 

Hogan Institute, 200. 

Hoke, Will, 191; William E., 199, 

Holcomb, L M., 57; Pt, 383; Stephen, 
291. 

Holderman, Capt. ............ , 460n. 

Holland, Mrs. O. B., 250. 

Hollar, Ray, 250. 

Holmes, J. R., 58. 

Holt, Rev. A. J.,) 137, 146; Capt: Charles, _ a 
329; Miss Eliza, 467. 4 

Holtzschue, Mrs. Mabel Carrico, 173. = ~ 

Homaky, Antony, 199. & 

Homestead Colony, Texas Oklahoma, 490. — 

Honey Springs, Cholera at, 103. $ 

Honeycutt, W. L. D., 475. : 

Hood, John B., 98. 

Hoover, Mrs. Ada W.. 199:-- FL jsacs 

Hopefield Mission, 200, 515. 4 

Hopkins, N. O., 58; Se ING Se 2 

Horse, John (Gopher John), 153, 159, — 
160, 163, 165-167. 3 
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Horton, G. W., 47, 48; Melinda, 452. 
Hospitaka, Seminole Indian, 148. 
House, Joe, 271; Dr. Roy T., 497. 
Houston, Sam, 450, 451. ; 
Hovey H. H., its Mrs. Minnie M., 423. 
Howe, P. M., 3 
Howell, Clyde M, A256 so Nae y 
Hoyt, F, E., 426. ; 
Hubbard, Elbert, 495; Erastus, 25, 26, 31; 
Gameliel, 25; "Henrietta, 26; Henry, 253 
Holton, 26; “Jeremiah, Hoosier School-_ 
master and Friends Missionary Among 
the Indians,” by Ezra Brainerd, 23-31; 
John, 105; Joseph, 23, 25; Joseph Asher’ 
23; Josephine, me Lennie, 26; Lucy, 
a Matilda, R. F., 483; William, — 


Hudson, Edmond, 173n; Ralph, 380, 500, 
oe 3 


Heatne Mrs. Jim, 127n. 
Hughes, Thomas, British army officer, 171 
Hulbutta (Alligator) , 146. 
Hull, W. L., 194; Walter, 199. 
Humble Oil. & Refining (3. 153n. 
Hume, Mrs. Annette, 304; Judge C. Ross, 
113, 249; Dr. Charles, 304. 
Hummel, A., 338. 


Humphrey, E. J., 491; Neil, 52. 


Secwan en 


betateoaecs ae) 


eo 24 Lt 

Hunt, P. B., 114: 

Hunter, C. E., 426; Charles E., 337; El- 
_ ton B., 251; Major General David, 141; 
H., 348; R., 348; Col. William Teeroous 
tlunters Home”, 230. 

“Hurley, Mary (Kelly), 19; Major General 
Patrick J., presentation of bust of, 5- 
22, 121; Mrs. Patrick J., 10; Pierce, 19. 
_Hurr, William, 422; William B., 30. 
Hurst, M. E., 60. 

- Hurt, Joe, 56. 

- Hutchinson, H. A., 199. 

~ Hutka, Mary, 404. 

_ Hutto, Morton, 283; W. W., 43. 
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_ Illinois River, ferry across, 460. 

“In Bilingual Old Okarche,” by W. A. 
Willebrand, 337-354. 

Indian Beef Issue, 304. = 

Indian Claims Commission, 515, 518. 
Indian Council, The Governors Inter- 

~_ State, 519. 
Indian Home Guards, 504; First, 406. 
Indian Missionary, 488. 
Indian Oklahoma Methodist, 488. 

i Segie Peace Council, at Wichita Agency, 

Indian 


Record, 488. 

Indian Rights Association, 242. 

Indian Territory, 388; “Beginnings of 
Protestant Christian Work in,” by Grant 
Foreman, 506, 507; Civil War in, 36, 
389; education in, 46; Friends in, 27; 
Masonic Lodge in, 35. 

Indian Territory Teachers’ Association, 46. 

Indian Tribes in Oklahoma, 388. 

Indian University, Muskogee, I. T., 149. 

Indiana, state of, 24. 

Indians, National Congress of American, 

- 518; suffrage, 518. 

Ingalls, Major, 

Ingram, town of, 421. 

Ingram, E. S., 110; Elizabeth, 110; John, 
98. 


International Council of 1859, 101. 
International Printing Company, in Creek 
Nation, 146. 
Intruders, in Cherokee Nation, 478. 
Jonie Indians, in Civil War, 405. 
~ Towa Indians, 420. 
Towa Village, 421. 
Iowa Mission (Friends), 30. 
“Troquois, Our Debt To the,” by J. F. 
Page, 415-418. 
Iroquois Tribe, trader among, 170. 
Trwin, John, 506; William, 476. 
Ish, Miss M. L., 96. = 
Islands, Joseph, 80, 84, 87, 93, 95; William, 
84. 


Ivanhoe, old, postoffice at, 194. 
Ivy, Mrs. Dorothea Harlow, gift of, 262. 
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Jackson, Andrew, 325; Joe C., “Survey 
of Education in Eastern Oklahoma from 
1907-1915,” by, 200-227. 

Jacobs, Elizabeth, 127; Isaac, 135; Levi, 
131; Willis, 135. 

Jacoway, Mrs. Henderson, gift of, 516. 

James, J. H., 475. 

James Forrestal Fellowships in Naval His- 
tory, 508-509. 

Jansen, Alfred, 261. 

Jarner, John M., 89. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 122. 

Jefferson Davis Memorial, 228. 

Jenkins, Marion, 199; Will, 199. 

Jesse, R. H., 45. 

Johnson, Bob, 439; E. B., 511; Mrs, E. 
G., 250; Elizabeth, 96; Dr. G. J., 146; 
Hugh M., 426; J. J., 435; Kitty, 159; 
Leonard, 408; Judge N. B., 518; Neil, 
273; Rich, 439; Col. Richard M., 81; 
Robert, 143, 145; Theodosia, 505; Dr. 
W. Dz, 264; W. G., 241. 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, 98. 

Joliff, W. A., 199. 

Jolly, John, Cherokee chief, 449, 450, 451- 
454, 457. 

Jones, C. G., 424; Edward Ross, 511-512; 
Evan, 38, 486; Mrs. Jack, 173; James, 
199; Robert M., 132, 228; Adj. Gen. 
Roger, 461; Vergil, 272; William J., 
3; Capt. Willis, 330; Major Willis, 331. 

Jones Academy, 209n, 219, 219n. 

Joslyn, Otis, gift of, 383. 

Julian, Seminole Negro, 165. 

Julio, Santos, 165. 

July, Sampson, 165; Susan, 165. 

Jumper, Charlie, 152; Chief, 137; James, 
149; “John,” by Carolyn Thomas Fore- 
man, 137-152; Col. John, 330, 3315 
Joseph, 149; Lizzie, 151, 152; Lura May, 
152; Rebecca, 151; Willie, 152; Winnie, 
149. 


K 


Kanard, Moty, 100, 101, 103. 
Kansas, Texas Fever in, 429. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad, 512. 
Kapektsootsee, Seminole Indian, 138. 
Kaufman, Kenneth, 358. 
Kavanaugh, Bishop H. H., 108. 
Kee, O. B., 426. 

Keechi Indians, in Civil War, 405. 
Keetoowah Society, 37. 

Kelley, E. H., gift of, 360-361. 
Kelso, C. A., 425, 426. 

Kendall College, 511. 

Kennard, Chief Moty, 141. 
Kennedy, Ada, 224; Vera, 399. 
Kenwood, (Okla.), 512. 

Keokuk, Sac & Fox chief, 30. 
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Kerr, Annie Elizabeth Coe, 510; “Charles 
William,” by Fred Clinton, 510-511; 
Clay W., 58, 60; F. A., 462, 476; Haw- 
ley Coe, 511; Margaret, 511; T. A., 510. 

Kersey, A. E., 48. 

Key, General William S., 7, 229, 230, 514, 
517. 

Keys, Leroy, 37. 

Keystone, (Okla.), 404. 

Kibbits, John, Seminole Negro, 164, 167n. 

Kickapoo Indians, 154, 420; Mexican, 422. 

Kickapoo (Friends) Mission, 31. 

Kickapoo Springs, trader at, 421. 

Kackin gy Bind. nite Indian, 145. 

Kidd, Bob, 437. 

Kilgore, Charles, 184, 186, 191, 199; Hay- 
den, 184, 191, 199; W. H., 210, 224. 

Kimball, Andrew, 105. 

Kindegartens in Oklahoma, 311-313. 

King, Miss Alpha E., 199; Charlie, 199; 
Frances T., 23n. 

King Philip (Emathla), Seminole chief, 
154, 157, 161. 

Kingfisher, (Okla.), Congregational Col- 
lege at, 350. 

Kingfisher College, 342. 

Kingston, (Okla.), historical marker near, 
248, 


Kiowa Chief, 495. 

Kiowa-Comanche Reservation, opening of, 
284n, 287, 288, 289, 495. 

Kiowa, Comanche & Apache Reservation, 
303. 

Kiowa, Comanche & Wichita Indians, mis- 
sions among, 113. 

Kiowa Indians, 145; grass:money paid to, 
150. 

Kirkland, D. D., 58. 

Kleberg, R. J., 430. 

Klepper, B. C., 53. 

Klise, Charles E., 199. 

Knickerbocker Company, 86, 88. 

Knie, Robert L., 48, 57. 

“Knights of the Golden Circle”, 469. 

Knox, Leah, 258; Capt. T. C., 258. 

Ko-Ka-Lathloney, ................ Indian, 406. 

Kolklosch, Mrs, Allie, 42. 

Konip, Seminole Indian, 162. 

“Kotza-fixico-chopko,” (Long Tiger), 159. 

Kraemer, John F., 241. 

Krath, Harry, 434. 

Krows, Roy, 506. 

Kunsha Clan, Choctaw Indians, 135n. 
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pen de Parros, Seminole Negroes at, 
Lamb, Mr. & Mrs. Charles H., gift of, 383. 
Langberg, Col. Emilio, 158. 

Langston University, 49. 

Largent, Elmer, 199; W. A., 199. 

Larkey, A. A., 199; Alex, 199; Charles, 


199; Pearl, 199; W. H., 199; Will, 199. — 


Latimer County Anti-Dipping Association, 
438. 

Latto, Charles R., 338. 

Lawrence, R. L., 250. 

Lawson, Edward C., 517. 

Leahy, Judge Thomas W., 112. 

Leavenworth, Gen. Henry, 248. 

Lee, Fitzhugh, 98; Capt. Jesse M., 77, 78; 
Oscar, 173n; Robert E., 98; Col. Ros- 
well W., 330, 331. 

Lee’s Command on Northwestern Frontier, 
ee oo: 

Lee’s Light Battery, 331. 

LeFlore, Chickie, 14; Chockie, 14; Maj. 
Mitchell, 330. 

Lester, E. F., 438. 

Letham, Dr. Walter G., 112, 506. 

Lewis, Dr. Anna, 233, 264; George H., 
35; John, 85; Lewis, 504; Louisa Kernel, 
85; Lt. Col: Tom, 330. 

Libby, John, 322. 

Light, Frank, 199; Harvey, 199. 

Lightfoot, Guy, 199; Hugh, 199. 

Lilley, Mrs. John, 138. 

Lincoln, Abraham, letter from, 405. 

“Tincoln County, Some Firsts In,” by 
Hobert D. Ragland, 419-428. 

Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo., 341. 

Lindquest, G. E. E., 254. 

Lindsey, Carrie L., 90n. 

Linn, Johnny, Jr., 360; Levi, 199. 

Linscheid, A., 58; “Adolph,” by O. W. 
Davidson, 378-379; Billy Adolph, 378; 
Elizabeth (Ewy), 378; Hazel Audrey 
(Thompson), 378; Philipp, 378; Stewart 
Philip, 378. 

Linton, John, 456. 

Lion, Seminole Negro, 156, 159-161. 

Lipan, Indians, 155, 161, 165. 

Lipe, D. W., 361; DeWitt, 447n; O. P., 
476 


Lipps, Oscar H., 217n. 

Liquor, in Cherokee Nation, 460; in Creek 
Nation, 459, 460. 

Littles \ingeee eee » (23 Will Tas4ois 

Litton, Dr. Gaston, 236, 265. 

Lloyd, David, 199; Dick, 199; Gomer, 
nee Henry, 199; Howard, 199; Jack, 

Locha Poka Town, Creek Nation, 403. 

Locke, B. H., 47; Dick, 14; Vivia, 14. 

Logan, James, 83; L. M., 45. 

Lone Wolfe, Kiowa Indian, 145, 284. 

Louk, John, trader among Indians, 170, 


Long George, Modoc, 27. 


Looney, Mrs. Rella, 112, 113; John, 454. 
Looper, T. M., 483. 


Loosen, E. C., 348; F., 348. 
Loring, Capt. Sol, 331. 
Losey, M. D., 425, 426. 
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Louisiana Purchase, 387. 

Lovell, J. I., 185; John, 199; Millard, 199. 
Lovell Hotel, Gage, Okla., 187. 

Lovely County, 447. 

Lovely Purchase, 456. 


’ Lovett, Rev. J. H., 487. 


Lowrey, George, 463; Laura A., 213. 

Lucas, Mrs. Blanche, 517. 

Luck, Henry, 199, 

“Lucy Gage: Founder of Oklahoma’s 
Kindergartens,” by Ethel McMillan, 
311-313. 

Ludlam, Tom, 441. 

Lupton, Miss Cordia, 199. 

Lutheran Mission, 220n. 

Lutherans at Okarche, Okla., 337. 

Lydick, Perry, 199. 

Lykins, Johnston, 79. 

Lynch, J. M., 476; Mrs. Susan, 478. 

Lyons, Indian Agent, 145. 


M 


Mackey, J., 455n; S., 455n. 

Mail route, U. S. Overland, 100. 

Mallay & Forbes Cattle Co., 72, 74, 76. 

Malone, Pat, 441; V. S., 434. 

Mann, J. A., gift of, 384. 

Manuel, Neely, 199; Van, 189; Van A., 
199, 


Manypenny, George, 139. 

Marcum & Burnes, attorneys, 476. 

Marcus, Dr. Jacob R., 112. 

Marcy, Capt. R. B., 70n, 71. 

Mardaugh, Ed, 46. 

Mark, Jim Pock, 71. 

Marlexe, Pete, 73. 

Marshall, (Okla.), 255. 

Marshall, Benjamin, Creek Indian, 139. 

Martin, Henry, 151; J. T., 175, 464; John, 
32, 33; John Frank, 174; Joseph, 32; 
Capt. Joseph L., 331; Joseph Lynch, 37; 
Martha, 32; Lt. Col. Samuel H., 330; 
Tom, 436. 

Martinez, Rev. Andres, 116. 

Massey, Ed, 187. 

Mason, B. B., 461; Dudley D., 456; Hazel, 
244; John, 199; Col. R. B., 461; W. H., 
426, 427. 

Mason Hotel, gun collection at, 228. 

Masonic Lodge, at Eufaula, 97; at Mus- 
kogee, 97; at North Fork Town, 97; 
in Cherokee Nation, 35; in Oklahoma, 
397-399, 517. 

Massey, Mrs. E. L., 250. 

Masters, J. G., 46-48, 53, 58. 

Masterson, W. G., 54, 58, 224. 


Mautame Mission, 229. 

Maxey, Brig. Gen. Samuel B., 331, 333. 
Maxfield, J. W., 477; Thomas, 477. 
May, J., 455n. 

Mayers, M. & Bros., 467. 


Mayes, Joel Bryan, 37; John Allen, 6; 

_ John Burch, 7; John Daniel, 6, 10. 

McAlister; Reve 20s , 99n, 128, 

McBirney, Mary Megan, 274; Sam P., 
270, 274, 281; Susan Williams, 274. 

McBride, Mrs, Will, 149. 

McCabe, E. S., 48; E. P., 49. 

McCarrell, J., 477. 

McCash)) Dr: ele N.. (9,059: 

McClain, Mrs. Howard, gift of, 262. 

McClellan, Willard C., 508. 

McClelland, David, 455n; Mrs. W. P., 476. 

McCombs, Joseph J., 404n. i 

McCorkle, Major, 466; Emma Drew, 466; 

D. W., 482, 483; Mrs. David, 472n; 

Joseph, 467. 

McCormick, Miss Ollie, 42, 43. 

McCoy, James, 466; John L., 482; Mollie, 
466. 

McCulloch, Ben, 140, 141; Brig. Gen. 
Benjamin, 327, 330, 332, 470. 

McCurtain, Capt. Jackson, 330. 

McCurtain County Cattlemen’s Association, 

441, 

McDaniel, Claude, 476; J. E., 477; John, 

467, 468. 

McDavid, James, 456. 

McDavitt, Emma Burch, 6. 

McDonald, Ed, 187. 

McFadyen, Mrs. William, 250. 

McGilbury, John, 413. 

McGranahan, James, 175, 238. 

McGrath, Mrs. J. J., 472n. 

McHenry, James, 99, 106. 

McIntosh, Chilly, 84, 99, 100, 103, 106, 139, 
141, 142, 145; Gen. Chilly, 95; Lieut. 
Col. Chilly, 329-331; D:-N., 101, 103, 
332; Daniel, 139; Col. Daniel N., 329- 
332, 405; Col. James McQueen, 330; 
John, 150; Rev. John, 114, 116; Louis, 
103; Millie, 110; Roly, 95; Chief Wil- 
liam, 90n; General William, 143; Wil- 
liam F., 106; Lieut. Col. William R., 
329. 

McKeowen, Tom D., 434. 

McKinley, Bruce, 47. 

McKinney, Alice, 357, 358; Blance New- 
man, 355, 356; Buck, 356-359; Dick, 
357, 358; Ed, 357, 358; Hallie, 355, 357, 
359; James Robert, 355, 357-359; Jess, 
357, 358; Lucile Geers, 356; N., 425, 
426; Rebecca Abernathy, 356; Thomas 
Clark, 356; Thompson, 133, 515. 

“McKinney Name is Honored, The,” by 
Mary M. Frye, 355-359. 

McKissick, , Cherokee Agent, 
463. 

McKisson, Andy, 185. 

McLain, ‘Lieut. Gen. Raymond S., 398: 
speech of, 383. 


McLamore, John, 448. 
McLane, Linda, 250. 
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- McLemore, Mrs. Lizzie, 503, 504. 

McMann Oil Co., 280. 

_ McMasters, Frank, 491; J. C., 477. 

McMaster’s Magazine, 491. 

McMillan, William J., 465. 

“McNair, Clement V., 464. 

McPheron, R. L., 54. 

Meade, Harry, 276. 

_ Meadows, Mrs. May D., 

Meagher, Mrs. Henry, ae - 516; Thomas 
F., 406. 

; Meeker, Jotham, 79. 

Mekko-Hutkee, ~..............- Indian, 404, 405. 

Mekusukey Academy, 219. 

Mellette, W. M., 511, 513. 

Memminger, T. F., 212. 

Mennonites, at’ Okarche, Okla., 337. 

Merveldt, O. von, 348. 

Messer, J. M., 441. 

Methodist Mission, near Anadarko, Okla., 
298; in Cherokee Nation, 454, 485; in 
Choctaw Nation, 128n; in Indian Terri- 
tory, 201. 

Methodists, among Kiowa, Comanche & 
Wichita Indians, 115; in Creek Nation, 
83, 94. 

Methvin, Emma, 298; Rev. J. J. 298; Rev. 
John’ J.; 115, 116. 

Methvin Institute, 298. 

Mexican Kickapoo Indians, 422. 

Mexico, Negroes in, 166. 

“Mexico, Seminoles in, 1850-1861,” 
Kenneth W. Porter, 153-168. 

Meyer, Maj. Benjamin W., 330. 

“Meyer’s Battalion”, 330. 

Miami Mineral Belt Railroad, 512. 

Micanopy, Seminole chief, 151, 154, 158, 
163, 164. 

Micco, Creek Nation, 139; postoffice at, 
521 OF: 

Micco, Hemha (John Jumper), 142; Kap- 
itca, 164n; Par sac, 158n; Tulsee, 150; 
Tussle, 146. 

Microfilm Library, Oklahoma Historical 
Society, 383, 498-503, 514. 

Milam, J. B., 518. 

Miligan, S. L., 482, 483. 

Miller, Benjamin, 239; Fred, 199; George, 
187; Bishop George, 87; Dr. J. Walker, 
510; Miss Merry, 250; R. G., 517; Dr. 
The., 466; Thomas, Quaker Indian 
Agent, 420; Will, 199. 

Millerton, (Okla.), 314. 

“Mills, William Cloud, 360. 

Mills & Sherlock, cattlemen, 360, 361. 

Millsap, B. N., 199. 

Miner, Capt. F. W., 331. 

Minnix, Elizabeth, 118. 

Misamore, Edith, 119. 


Missions, among Kiowa, Comanche & Wich- 
ita Indians, 113. 


Mississippi, state of, 126. 


by 
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Missouri, Texas Fever in, 429. ae 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 105, 
107, 108, 424, 475. 

Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad, 512. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, 475. 

Mistletoe Leaves, age 492, 493. 

Mitchell, Eli, 46; J. A., 427; James, 474; 
John is 54, 57, 59. 

Modoc Indians, missionary work among, 
26, 27. 

Moffitt, James W., 494. 

Mohawk Indians, 415. 

Mohican Tribe, trader among, 170. 

Monack, Polly, 96. 

Monfort, J. C., 427. 

Monfort & Johnson Ranch, 73. 

Monroe, Edwin S., 53, 54, 59. 

Monte Cassino Junior College, 214. 

Montgomery, Dr. T. T., 58, 210, 224, 355, 
SlWve 


Oey glia 
408. 


Moody, C. K., 199; Mis. 
Charles K., 185; W. O., 

Moon, Silas, 30. 

Moore, As 95.199 Cherrie Adair, “Wil- 
liam Penn Adair,” by, 32-41; Senator 
Ed, portrait of, 516; Mrs, Ed, gift of, 
516; Rev. F. M., 487; Gladys, 255; Mrs. 
Jeasie, 14; Jessie Randolph, “The Five 
Great Nations,” by, 324-326; Dr. Joseph, 
23n; Junnis B., 32n. 

Morgan, Dick ive 493 ; 
495. 


194; 


Dick Thompson, 


Morgan’s Manuel of the United States — 


Homestead & Townsite Laws of 1890, 
495. 

Mormons, at North Fork Town, 87; in 
Creek Nation, 104. 

Morris, Joe S., 241; Capt. Thomas, 170. 

Mosely, Miss Delia, 468. 

Moss, G. D., 43, 49; Paul, 351. 

Mountcastle, R. M., 236. 

Moyer, Frank, 199. 

Mudeater, Ida, 26. 

Muldrow, Alvin Montgomery, 399; Alvin 
Montgomery, Jr., 399; Annie Oliver, 
394; Claramae Bell, 399; Fisher, 381; 
H. L., 380, 381, 517; Hal Kennedy, 399; 
“Henry Lowndes,” by Charles Evans, 
394-400; Henry Lownes, Jr., 398; Lewis 
Lownes, 399; Margaret Ann, 398; Mar- 
garet Dannenberg, 398; Mary, 398; Mat- 
tie Annie, 398; Osborn Fisher, 397, 398; 
Maj. Robert, 394; Vera Kennedy, 399, 

Munson, W. Ce. 

Murdaugh, Ee ps a 

Murdock, Rev. ................ mp Ail 


Murphy, Benjamin, 450, 455, 456; Miss 
Kathryn M., 236, 264, Samuel, ‘O41; 
Thomas G., "’455n. 

Murray, John, 457; Gov. Johnston, 13, 506; 
Kerwin, 30; Col. Tom, 356. 


Murray School of Agriculture, 218, 220. 


Murrell, George M., home of, 230. 
“Murrow, Rey. J. S., 100, 101, 103, 114, 
~- 139, 140, 147, 149, 488n, 489; Mrs, J. 
ARS ‘489; efosenli Samuel, 93. 

= Murrow “Indian Orphanage, 218. 

e eetaceie: of the Southern Plains Indians, 


4 

4 Muskosce, (Okla.) Bethaba Temple at, 
3 112; Masonic Lodge at, 97; Presbyter- 
4 ao rehurch in, 506; School for the Blind 


meal oe 
Mecsas (Mexico), Negroes at, 167. 
% N 
_ Nacimiento, (Mex.), Seminole settlement 
’ at, 
; Nacona, ee Indian, 71. 


Nagle, ‘Mrs. Edgar R., 119. 
_ Nash, M. A., 56, 58. 

Nathe, Father Gerald, V5: 

Nation, Carrie, 177. 

peconel Archives, Washington, D. C., 

pel Congress of American Indians, 

Native American Church, 116. 

Navajoe, town of, 489, 490. 

Navajoe Emigrant Guide, 491. 

Naval History, The James Forrestal Fel- 
lowship in, 508. 

Neal, Dewey HasZoos J. Le) 483: 

Negroes, among Seminole Indians, 158, 
162; in Mexico, 153, 166. 

Nehrbass, Fred C., 199. 

Neilson, Buddy, 276; Phillip, 276. 

Néro, William, 91, 93. 

New Garden Boarding School, 23n. 

New Hope Mission, 127, 128, 130. 

Newcomb, W. C., 348. 

Newland, L. L., gift of, 383. 

Newman, Blanche, 355; John Wesley, 
55 

Newsapers in Lincoln Co., Okla., 426. 

Newton, B. F., 483. 

Newton County, (Miss.), 126. 

Nichols, L. B., 426; W. H., 489. 

Nicks, Gen. John, 447. 

Nicksville, Lovely County, 447. 

Nihart, B. F., 54, 58. 

Nitakechi, Choctaw chief, 135. 

Nixon, Gilbert, 177, 182; Gilbert A., 199; 
James, 189; James F., 199. 

No Man’s Land, 391. 

Noble, (Okla.), 430. 

Nokas-Ho-Lo- Thla, Creek Indian, 404, 405. 

Nokosimala (Bear Leader), Seminole In- 
dian, 155-157, 160-162. 

Norman, (Okla.), 400. 

North, Mrs. L. H., 175. 

North Fork Town, (Creek Nation), 139, 
327; Council of 1861 at, 473; Masonic 
Lodge at, 97. 
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“North Fork Town,” by Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, 79-111. 

Northeastern Oklahoma A. & M. Collene! 

n. 

Northeastern State College, 219, 265. 

Northup, Frank D., gift of, 383. 

Notes & Documents, 112-116, 237-251, 360- 
371, 498-503. 

Nourse, James Hervey, 117; Joseph, 117; 
Joseph Hervey, 117; Sarah Helen, 117. 

Null Jel 7 

Nunn, E. Sherman, 43. 

Nuttall, Thomas, 445. 

Nuyaka Boarding School, .218n. 


oO 

Oakley, Annie, saddle of, 18. 

Oberholizer, E. E., 59. 

O’Brien, F. A., 241. 

Odeon, Mrs. Sarah, 98. 

Ogden, Mary S., 47; Will, 433. 

O’Hara, Theodore, 98. 

O’Hern, Mike, 199. 

“Okarche, In Bilingual Old,” by W. A. 
Willibrand, 337-354. 

Okfuskee Mountain, 92. 

Okla Hannali Clan, Choctaw Indians, 135n. 

Oklahoma, “Archealogy, A Survey of,“ by 
Robert E. Bell and David A. Baerreis, 
507; capitol of, 174; cattle in, 429; 
church (oldest) in, 314; ’89ers in, 173; 
historical markers in, 123, 323; history 
of, 386; Indian tribes in, 388; land 
openings in, 185, 285, 295, 389, 390; 
organization of, 392; Masonic Lodge in, 
397; ranches in, 184; Socialist party in, 
432; “Survey of Education in Eastern, 
from 1907-1915,” by Joe C. Jackson, 
200-227; “Texas Fever in,” by J. San- 
ley Clark, 429-443; Timber in, 512. 

Oklahoma Baptist University, 214, 282. 

Oklahoma City, “Historical Markers,” by 
Golda B. Slief, 173-176; history of post- 
office of, 238; kindergarten in, 311; 
Live Stock Sanitary Commission, 431. 

Oklahoma Ditch & Power Company, 174. 

“Oklahoma Education Association, Early 
History of the,’ by Oscar W. Davison, 
42-60. 

Oklahoma Historical Day, 381. 

“Oklahoma Historical Marker on the Fam- 
ous ‘Dodge City Trail’ ”, by Muriel H. 
Wright, 505-506. 

Oklahoma Historical Society, 484; library 
of, 362-371; microfilm library of, 498- 
503, 504; minutes of regular mecting of 
January 25, 1951, 121-124: minutes of 
meeting of May 7th & 8th, 195i, 259- 
265;, minutes of meeting of July 26, 
1951, 380-384; minutes of meeting of 
November 1, 1951, 514-519; Resolution 
of House of Representatives, 23rd State 
Legislature, commending, 23. 


Oklahoma Kindergarten Association, 312. 

Oklahoma Magazine, 491. 

Oklahoma Military Academy, 213, 272n. 

Oklahoma Panhandle, 391. 

Oklahoma Planning & Resources Board, 
228, 263. 

Oklahoma Press Association, 484, 492. 

Oklahoma Territory, 1890 census of, 500; 
organization of, 389, 391; supreme court 
judges of, 516. 

“Oklahomans Honored, Two,” by Charles 
Evans, 4-22. 

Oklahoma’s First Civil War Battle, site 
of, 401-407. 

“Oklahoma’s Million Acre Ranch,” by 
Melvin Harrel, 70-78. 

“Oklahoma’s Kindergartens, Founder of,” 
by Ethel McMillan, 284n. 

Old Goodland School, 218, 220n. 

Old Settler Cherokee Indians, 480. 

Oliver, Annie, 394; Mrs. Jennie Harris, 
497; Simeon C., 394. 

Oneida Indians, 415. 

O’Neil, Barney, 199. 

Onondago Indians, 415. 

Openings in Oklahoma, 284n, 285, 287, 
289, 295, 424, 426, 493. 

Opothleyahola, Creek Indian, 
103, 232, 332, 401. 

Ore, James, 463. 

Osage Battalion, 330. 

Osage Indians, 419; missionaries among, 
200n; warfare, 446. 

Osage Museum, 228. 

Ottawa Indians, missionary work among, 
26. 

Oitley, Allen R., 362. 

Otulke, Seminole sub-chief, 162. 

Our Brother in Red, 486. 

“Our Debt To the Iroquois,” 
Page, 415-418. 

Overholser, Henry, 173n, 424. 

Owa-Chartyogee (Cimarron River), 403. 

Owen, Bennie, 272, 277, 280; Dorothea, 
516; Narcissa Chisholm, 451, 452; Rob- 
ert L., 48, 452n. 

Owens, Leona, 98. 

Ozark Trail, 424. 


100, 102, 


Dy) meee 


P 
Page, Charles, 407; Inman E., 49; J. F., 
“Our Debt to the Troquois,” by, 415. 418. 


Paine, Alonzo, 189; Alonzo A., 199; Burt, 
199; Charlie, 17 182, 189, 199; Jennie, 
199; John, 199; ‘Nellie, 199. 

Palmer, Rev. Dr. B. M., 315; Frank, 476; 
Dr. Marcus, 452; Rev. Wilsey, 140n. 

Panhandle Historical Museum, 228. 

Park Hill Mission, 200. 

Parker, Claud F., 425, 426; Col. Ely S., 
143; Gabe, 46, "41, 218n; ie He d38.n50 
Quanah, 298, 306. 
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Parris, Albion K., 464. 
Pars-co-fer, Seminole Indian, 139. 
Parsons, A. C., 54, 58, 59. 


Pasaqui Chico (Little ’Pasoca), Seminole | FH 


Indian, 158. 
Pascofa, Seminole Indian, 143. 
Pasoca, Seminole sub-chief, 157-159. 
Passackee, Seminole chief, 157, 158. 
Passac-Micco, Seminole Indian, 158n. 
Patrick, Samuel L., 422. 
Patterson, Adj. D. R., 331; Dr. A., 91; 


, 
4 


J. A., 91; James Aurelius, 91; Phil Og- ; 


den, 91; Pope, 506. 

Pattison, George K., 86. 

Pauls Valley, (I. T.), 45. 

Pawnee Indians, 171. 

Paxton, Dr. Joseph F., 497. 

Payne, Cuffee, 165; Capt. David L., 174; 
James M., 465; Julia, 159n, 164n. 

Payne County Historical Society, 232, 401. 

Payton, Miss Lucy, 478. 

Pearson, Charles, 30; Clark William, 255; 
Join Gs adres 255; Lola Agnes, 255; 
John Cannon, 2553 “Lola Clark,” by 
Edith Copeland, 255-257; Marion, 255. 

Peasa, John, 23n. 

Pecan Creek Boarding School, 219. 

Pecans, 306. 

Peck, Lieut. William Guy, 462. 

Peery, Dan W., 494. 

Peetoom, Coneilous, 199; Perte, 199; 
Richard, 199. 

Pegg, Thomas, 466. 

Penot, Don Pedro, 71. 

Percefull, S. C., 58. 

Perkins, Capt. David, 331; J. C., 513. 

Perry, Mrs. A. E., 497; Mrs. Ed, 14; 
Grace, 300. 

Perryman, E., 441; Joseph M., 89, 106; 
L. C., 105; Molly, 159n. 

Peters3 Drie ; 307; Mrs. Susie, 250. 

Peterson, “Swede,” 271. 

Petty Ranch, 185. 

Peyote, 116. 

Peyton, “Lena Ellen,” by Muriel H. 
Wright, 117-118; Richard Leander, 
117; Sarah Helen Nourse, 117. 

Pheasant Bluff, Choctaw Nation, 132n; 
trader at, 468. 

Philbrook Museum, 228. 

Phillipi, M., 477. 

Philomathic Bees) 250. 

Pickens, J. W , 46. 

Pickett & Gregg, traders, 133. 

Pierce, F. L., 241; George F., 98; T. F., 
46. 


Pike, Albert, 103, 141, 142, 294n, 326, 


330, 332, 470; Lieut. Zebulon Mont- 
gomery, 444. 


“Pin” Indians, 37, 470. 


Pitchlynn, Peter, 133, 235; Peter P., 334; 
Capt. W. B., '330, 331. 


A 
4 


q 


Pittman, F. D., 497; Walter, 276. 

“Pittsburg County, Oklahoma, Two _his- 
torical Indian Burials from,” by Charles 

Bareis, 408-413. 


_ Placido, Tonkawa chief, 71. 
 Polin, Lee S., 199. 


a 


_ Pollard, George, 483. 


- Pomeroy Ranch, 430. 


Pool, N. T., 450. 


- Pope County, (Ark.), 452. 
Porter, Jim, 234; Kenneth W., “Seminole 


in Mexico 1850-1861,” by, 153-168; 
Pleasant, 106, 234, 331; Mrs. Sarah But- 
ler, 90; Will, 234. 

Posey, Alexander, 111. 

Post, Wiley, 15. 

Potawatomi Indians, 420n, 423. 

Potosi, Hilario, Seminole Negro, 167. 

oe County Historical Society, 

Pratt, Tom, 434. 

Presbyterian Church, in Muskogee, Okla., 
506; in Tulsa, Okla., 510. 

Presbyterian Mission, among Kiowa, Co- 
manche & Wichita Indians, 115; in In- 
dian Territory, 201; near Anadarko, 
299, 

price; <Gens) 20222. ; 
454; Charles W., 174. 

Prier, C. W., 224. 

“Problems of and Services Extended to 
Students of the University of Okla- 
homa,” by E. C. Hall, 61-69. 

Proctor, G. Dan, 58; Col..J. A., 76. 
Pryor, (Okla.), 100th birthday of William 
Alexander Graham celebrated by, 237. 

Pryor, Jake, 187; Nathaniel, 231, 449. 
Pryor Creek, (Okla.), Whitaker Orphans’ 
Home at, 231. 


332; Aaron, 450, 


Q 


Guatdeete D2. D.. 215. 

Quakers, among the Indians, 113; in Lin- 
coln County, Okla., 422. 

Quantrell, William C., 333. 

Quapaw Indians, Friends among, 27; in 
Civil War, 405. 

Quartermaster Creek, 71. 

Quasho, Chief Pohebits, 71. 

Quein, J. E., 484. 

Quick, Miss May I., 42. 

Quimby, G. J., 411. 

Quinland, village of, 179. 

Quinland Pasture, 178. 

Quinton, (Okla.), 127n. ee 

Quinton, “Elizabeth Jacobs, Centenarian, 
by Mrs. C. W. Whaley, 126-136; Sam- 
uel, 127n. 


R 


Radebaugh, Samuel H., 238. 
Rader, Murray, 191. 
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Ragland, Hebart D., gift of, 516; “Some 
Firsts in Lincoln County, Oklahoma,” 
by, 419-428, 

Railroads, in Oklahoma, 287; through 
Creek Nation, 474. 

Raines, G. J., 455n. 

Randlett, Col. James, 298. 

Randolph, L, W., 513; Capt. William Co- 
ville, 336. 

Raney, Rev. J. L., 115, 116; William F., 


59. 

Rankin, Alexander, 421; and Gibbs, 
traders, 421. 

Ray, Tom, 271. 

Raymond, Jesse, 478n. 

Rea, Benoni, 426. 

Rector, Elias, 138, 141; W. L., 451. 

Red Horse Cavalry, 173n. 

Red River, 387, 390. 

Redd, D. Frank, 47, 209. 

Reece, H. D., 39. 

Reed, Miss Celene, 173; Jim, 107n; Mrs. 
Ora Eddleman, 494-497. 

Rehoboth Station, 103. 

RetiiG. Ke. 58,959: 

Reistle, Betty Jean, 398; Carl E., 398; 
Carl E. III, 398; Mattie Ann, 398; Mat- 
tie Annie, 398; Nancy Lee, 398. 

Relief Valve, 401. 

Rentie, Bettie, 87; John, 87; Millie, 87; 
Morris, 87; Pickett, 87; Rachel, 87; 
Solomon, 87; Warrior, 87. 

Requa, Susan Comstock, letters of, 515; 
Wik SO Sy 

Revoir, Joseph, 446-448. 

Reynolds, A. D., 427; Capt. Lem N., 330; 
Lt. Col. Lemuel L., 330; George, Indian 


Richard, John A., 104. 

Richards, Jonathan, Quaker Indian Agent, 
113; Tom, 199. 

Richardson, C. A., 239. 

Richcreek, Mrs. Eliza, 251. 

Ricker, Curly, 199; Wesley, 199. 

Ricklin, Father Isadore, 115, 299. 

Rider, Etta J., 46. 

Ridge, John Rollin, 38. 

Riely, Dr. Lea A., gift of, 383. 

Riker, A. P., 466, 467. 

Riley, Lt. Col. James, 329, 331; Lewis, 
462, 464. 

Rio Negra (Washita) River, 70. 

Rishel, E. R., 46. 

Rittenhouse, Mrs. F. A., 516. 

Ritterhouse, Fred, 191, 199; Louis, 199. 

Riverside Indian School, 115, 174, 296. 


Roach, Jim, 438. 

Robb, A. W., 474. 

Robe, John M., 2180; Rev. William B., 
323. 


Roberts, Daniel, 108; Dr. M. P., 474; 
W. O., 243. 

Robertson, Miss Alice, 46, 59; Ann Eliza 
Worcester, 494, 506; Cov. J. B. A., 437; 
S7-Biw 427. 

Robins, Joseph, 25. 


Robinson, Bill, 466; Mrs. Ella Flora 
Coodey, 467, 471; Miss Ella M., 149; 
Emma Drew, 466 seeniisae ds M., 471; 


William, 142. 

Rock, Marion Tuttle, 42n. 

Rock Academy, 219. 

Rock Island Teachers Association, 45. 

Rock Roe, 138. 

Roe, Rev. Walter C., 115. 

Roff, Miss Ida A., 115, 116. 

Rogers, Buck, 107; Charles, 458; Clem, 
32; Clement Vann, S200 %3 Jamea, 448, 
451; John, 32, 449, 458 ; Capt. John, 
119; Maria, 458; Mary, 32; Polly Ann, 
119; Robert, 32, 172; Sue, 466; Susan 
McIntosh, 90; Will, 8, 15; William C., 
251; William Penn Adair, 32. 

Roger Mills County, (Okla.), 70. 

Rolfe, Ida, Episcopal Missionary, 305. 

Rollin, Rey. David, 79. 

“Romance of Pioneering, A,” by ae 
Gage, 284-313. 

Root, Asher L., 199. 

Roro-Culka (“Fish Pond”), Creek tribal 
town, 405. 

Rose, Eben, 179, 199; Mrs. Ella M., 190, 
196, 199; F. P., “Early History of Cates- 
by and Vicinity,” by 177-199; Minnie 
Quisenberry, 262; Ralph, 189, 192, 196; 
Ralph G., 199. 

“Rose Hill,” home of Robert M. Jones, 
132n. 

Ross, Rev. A. Frank, 488; Mrs. 
Mrs. Elizabeth S., 110; Mrs. 
Stidham, 91; Capt. George W., 330; 
John, 33, 37, 38, 459, 462, 466, 469, 
503; Lewis, 37, 83, 455, 460n; May, 
472n; Capt. S. P., 71; William P., 145, 
329, 330, 469, 476; William Potter, 466. 

Roth, Alonzo, 199; Harry, 199. 

Routh, BeeGs0137 

Royer, F. E., 339; IPOs BSR dele by GSits 

Ruble, T. B., 84, 97. 

Run of 1889, 173, 238, 285, 389. 

Ruple, Mrs. Mildred, gift of, 516. 

Russel, A. C., 88. 


Russell, Orpha, “Ekvn-hv’lwuce Site of 
Oklahoma’s First Civil War Battle,” by, 
401-407. 

Russian, Springer-Hess Ranch, 199. 

Rutherford, Samuel M., 141. 


Rutland, Robert, “Gridiron Pioneers at 
Kendall College,” by, 270-274; “The 
American Indian Through English Spec- 
tacles 1608-1791,” by, 169-172. 


Dick, 98; 
Elizabeth 
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Sac & Fox Agency, 420; Bank at, 426; 
Quakers at, 422. 

Sac & Fox Indians, 420. 

Sac & Fox Reservation, opening of, 390. 

Saens, Pedro, Seminole Negro, 167. 

Sak-Ka-Senney (Little Bear), 406. 

Salas, Father Juan De, 70. 

Sale, Mrs. Robert B., 119. 

Salina, (Okla.), 381, 515. 

Salt making in ‘Cherokee Nation, 458, 463, 
465. 

Salt Plains in Oklahoma, 459. 

Sams Publishing Co., 494. : 

Sanchez, Felipe, Seminole Negro, 165. 

Sandefer Ranch, 184. 

Sanders, Edna C., 90n; John Wesley, 90; 
Lizzie, 90n; Maud, 90n; Millard, 90n; 
Shlthe 258 

Sands Party, Creek Nation, 145. 

Santos, Seminole Negro, 165. 


Sapulpa, (Okla.), 405; Indian Methodist — 


Church at, 404. 
Sapulpa, Elizabeth, 404; Susanna, 404n. 
Sasakwa, (Okla.), Baptist Church at, 150. 
Saxton, Stephen D., 455. 
Scales, Charlotte, 462, 466; G. E., 107; 
George, 91; Gray Eagle, 91; Maj. J. 
A., 330; Joseph A., 473; Joseph Ab- 


salom, 466-468, 470; Rose Tally, 468; — 


Tom, 91. 

Scalesburgh, (Choctaw Nation), 107. 

Scallon, Rev. N. F., 175. 

Schlegel, G. W., 427. 

Schmidt, Francis, 279-282. 

Schmitt, Karl, 411. 

Schrader, Fred, 351. 

Schreiber, Mignon, 494, 495. 

Schroeder, HiePan3ol: 

Schwartz, Mrs. Dorothy, 8 

Scott, Dr. A. C., 174-176; Dr. D. W., 175; 
We Wali: 

Scrimsher, John, 37. 

Seber-Talocco, 22025 

Sehon, Dr. E. W., 94. 

Sehon Chaptel, 94n. 

Sells, Elijah, 143. 

Selvidge Business College, 218. 

“Seminole in Mexico, 1850-1861,” by Ken- 
neth W. Porter, 153-168. 

Seminole Indians, 137; allotted land in 
Creek Nation, 138, 139, 145; during 
Civil War, 140, 324, 405; education of, 
138, 469; land oe 420n; missions estab- 
lished among, 201; Negroes _ living 
among, 158, 162; relations with Creek 
Indians, 139; removal to the West of, 
UB Ye 138; warfare of, 148. 

Seminole Mission, 138. 

Seminole Mounted Volunteers, 330n. 

geminal Negro-Indian Scouts, 164, 165, 


Indian, 406. 
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_ Seminole Volunteers,, 330. 


penees Indians, 415; missionaries among, 
Seneca Indian School, 219n. 
“be County Live Stock Association, 


- Sequoyah Memorial, 228. 


Sequoyah Orphan Training School, 219n. 

Severs, Fred B., 89, 330. 

Shamblin, D. W., 437. 

Shannon, Capt. William H., 331. 

Shattuck, (Okla.), First National Bank 
of, 185. 

Shaw, C. M., 199; Ed, 199; Fred M., 241; 
Bee 199; J. 1,199: John; 73, 438, 

Shawnee Agency, Quaker Church at, 423. 

Shawnee Cattle Trail, 423. 

Shawnee Indians, 423; Absentee, 109; in 
Cherokee Nation, 39; trader among, 170. 

Shawnee Mission, 79. 

Shawneetown, trader at, 421. 

Shawneetown-Sac & Fox Road, 423. 

Shecoe, Lt. Col. Martin, 330. 

Shecoe’s, Chickasaw Battalion Mounted 
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